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Maximum 


of Joyful Riding 


HEN town dwellers steal away from the congestion 
V and turmoil of the modern American city and on 
whirring, air-cushioned wheels spin through the country- 
side —in Springtime, when the pussy-willows first come 
out—in early Fall, when the first frosts have changed the 
wildwood to red and gold—through valley farming plains, 
over winding mountain highways, or along shoreline boule- 
vards fanned by the salt breezes off the sea—shar’s real joy- 
riding! Motoring under such circumstances, you carry no 
thought-burden of petty worries or business cares. Miles 
are ahead of you—miles, and miles, and miles— pleasant 
miles, fast miles —those miles that are another name for 
Red Crown gasoline— maximum miles. For ««Red Crown’’ 
is crammed full of miles; 49 years of Standard Oil refin- 
ing experience put them there! Fill at any Standard Oil 
Service Station or dealer displaying the Red Crown red, 
white and blue pump. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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WILL CHOOSE AN 
OLDSMOBILE 


The thousands and thousands of enthusiastic owners of 
Oldsmobile, saw it, drove it, knew it—and then chose it 
for their own. 









a 











And ...when you heed their whole-hearted praise and 
the conclusive evidence of ever-increasing popularity... 


When you, too, come to your Oldsmobile showroom... 


When you, too, see Oldsmobile and check it, point by 
point, against all the known factors of merit in modern 
motor cars... 


When you, too, drive it and experience its thrilling per- 
formance, its effortless handling, its positive control ... 


When you, too, know it and realize its surpassing beauty, 
its complete provisions for enduring efficiency, thrifty 
operation, comfort, convenience and long life... 


.-. then you, too, will choose an Oldsmobile! 


DE LUXE ROADSTER °Q7 5 F. O. B. LANSING 


OLDSMOBILE 
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‘AN of the School of Juris- 
prudence, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Writer of note. 

Patron of the arts. 

One of the all-round best in- 
formed men in the country. 

May we then introduce to Sun- 
SET readers, O. K. McMurray— 
rather Professor Orrin K. Mc- 
Murray—who, in turn, presents 
his very significant article, “Nip 
Crime in the Bud,” in this issue 
of the magazine. Read what he 
has to say; you'll understand, as 
you never have before, some of the 
difficulties facing those whose 
task it is to reduce crime to a 
minimum—our lawmakers and 
our law-inter preters and our law- 
enforcers. 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset MaGazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 

Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends” 





Jeane Marie Rose Donald J. Meyer 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Bluefield, W. Va. 


Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 


An infant’s diet prepared from a good quality of fresh 
cow’s milk properly modified with Mellin’s Food con- 
tains pure food elements scientifically arranged to furnish 
the constant supply of nourishment needed in order that 
every part of the baby’s body will have sufficient material 
for all purposes of maintenance and growth. 


Through the daily intake of food prepared from Mellin’s 
Food and milk there is carried to the body all the protein 
needed for the rapidly growing tissues, all the fat re- 
quired for furnishing energy for muscular work and an 
ample supply of easily assimilated carbohydrates which 
are absolutely necessary to maintain bodily heat and 
which have an important influence in promoting and 
sustaining gain in weight. Food prepared in this man- 


ner also supplies lime, phosphatic salts, sodium, iron and 


other mineral salts for the development of bone structure 
and for the regulation of various functions of the body. 


Write today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food and a copy 
of our book, “The Care and Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St, Boston, Mass. 
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\ \ 7 HEN the question of painting or repainting your 
house comes up, don't be fooled by a low price. 
Remember that apple-sauce is not restricted to pretty 
parlor speeches. There's a lot of it in “cheap” paint. 
When anyone tells you, for example, that a cheap 
paint is “just as good as SWP” or any other high grade 
paint—that’s pure apple-sauce—plainly exaggerated— 
unbelievable—too good to be true. 

The reason “cheap” paint can be sold at a low price 
is because it is low in quality—made of cheap or skimped 
materials—which smell and look like paint but can’t 
play the part on the house. 

If you want proof of this, insist upon see- 
ing the formula of the “cheap” paint, either on 
the label or in the literature of the company. 

Then compare the materials used in making 
the “cheap” paint with the ingredients of fine 
old SWP House Paint. The SWP formula is 
always clearly printed on every can. 


What the formula test shows 
Suppose, for example, that you are buying 








You cant aoe a house 
with app: 








Outside Gloss White: Note the big percentage of White 
Lead Carbonate and White Lead Sulphate used in SWP 
Outside Gloss White House Paint. White lead should 
be the basic ingredient of all white paint and light 
tints. It is to these paints exactly what flour is to bread. 

See how much less of this basic ingredient is used in 
the average “cheap” white paint. 

Zinc oxide, another costly pigment, is the next essen- 
tial ingredient. A liberal percentage of zinc oxide com- 
bined with a large amount of white lead makes for a 
balanced formula—such as the formula of SWP Out- 
side Gloss White House Paint. It assures a 
finish of superior wearing quality. 

More than 90% of the pigment content of 
SWP Outside Gloss White is made up of 
these two important ingredients—white lead 
and zinc oxide. 

In the majority of “cheap” white paints 
you will find only 50% or less. 

It is the liberal quantity of this expensive 
basic material in every can of SWP Outside 
Gloss White that gives this fine old paint 
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its remarkable covering capacity. 


In the darker colors like browns 
and greens, the “balanced formula” 
of SWP is even more important. 


Naturally, the dark colors can 
contain little, if any, opaque white 
pigment such as white lead or zinc 
oxide. 


Sherwin-Williams have the pick of 
the world’s colors. Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Dry Color Works produce prac- 
tically everything except the natural 
earth and mineral colors. 


That is why SWP colors are so 
rich, so permanent and so true to 
character. 


Greater durability of the paint 
film on your house is assured by 
SWP due to the use of a specially 
treated, pure linseed oil—made in 
Sherwin-Williams’ own linseed oil 
plant. 


Price per gallon doesn’t 
tell the cost of paint 


When you read or someone tells you 
that a “low price” paint costs you 
less than SWP—that’s more apple- 


sauce—unbelievable. 


The place to figure the cost of 
paint is on the wall—not in the can 
—by the job—not by the gallon. 
Do that and here is what happens: 


Each gallon of SWP, because of its 
remarkable hiding and covering abil- 
ity, will properly beautify and pro- 
tect 360 square feet of wall (2 coats). 

The average “cheap” paint, made 
of inferior or skimpy materials, will 
cover only 250 square feet 


remember this: It costs just 
as much toapply the “cheap” 
paint as to apply SWP. 


You get more years 
of service 


You may hear or read allur- 
ing claims that a “cheap” 
paint is as durable as SWP. 
Plain applesauce — every 
word of it. 


SWP with its fine mate- 
rials, scientific grinding 
and mixing, dries to a 
firm, elastic, glossy finish. 

It will not chip, peel, 
chalk or flake off. It 


weathers slowly. 


Years after “cheap” 
paint has literally 
dried upand blown 
away, your SWP fin- 
ish will still show 
a serviceable film. 

And when re- 
painting is need- 
ed, you will save 
money because the 
finish will be in 
proper condition 
to take new paint. 


That is why 
SW P often costs 
less than half as much per year. 


| 
\ 





Greater beauty, too 


Finally there is a richness and beauty 
about SWP colors that no “cheap” 
paint can even approach. They 
give your house a rich, colorful beauty 
that is always a pleasure. 





per gallon(2 coats)—or less. 
SWP costs more per gal- 
lon. But each gallon covers 
110 sq. ft. more. Therefore 
fewer gallons are needed. 
Get an estimate on SWP 
for your house. Then get es- 
timates on several “cheap” 
paints. Compare them. 









SWP covers 


PER GALLON 
(2 COATS 





They are weather fast 
—and they are non-fading. 

Long after the colors of 
“cheap” paint have faded 
like an old shirt, the house 
finished with SWP shows 
practically no dimming of 
its original beauty. 

Even after several years 


You will find that SWP | cheap paint | it can be washed with soap 

House Paint costs no more | $oy®8S 2h | and water and the colors 
PER GALLON 

for the amount you need AIS will come up unusually 





than thecheap brands. And 





fresh and bright. 
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PRODUCTS 
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Prepared house 
paint—at its best 


Call at “Paint 
Headquarters” 
and save money 


( SWP House’ Paint is sold 
the world over by thou- 

sands of dependable SWP 
dealers. Each one is “Paint Head- 
quarters” in his locality. There is 
one near you. 


Before you let “cheap” paint 
blind you to real economy, get 
his advice on your paint problem. 


He will estimate your require- 
ments in SWP. Compare it with 
the cost of “cheap” paint. Remem- 
ber the great durability of fine old 
SWP—the beautiful colors that 
do not fade. Then decide. 


If you want literature, color cards, 
a copy of the famous SWP House- 
hold Painting Guide, help on a 
decorative scheme, write us. 
















THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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UPTON 
SINCLAIR’S 


first full length novel 


in eight years 


OIL! 


WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD 
says: 
Te is great fiction 
and great thinking, 
and great knowledge 
(both of human nature 
and social conditions 
and of a certain indus- 
try, the most sinister of 
our times).” 


FLOYD DELL 
says: 
“FT REMENDOUSLY 
absorbing. I love 
the book for all the 
richness of life, the im- 
mense range of its in- 
terest, the eagle swoop- 
ing vistas of American 
life.” 
THE INDEPENDENT 
says: 
“FT HE story is an 
amazingly rich 
gusher of American 
life, dramatic and in- 
teresting.” 


Q@Q A AW A AP 


JIM TULLY’S 


new book 


CIRCUS PARADE | 


| in touch with affairs. 


mm TuLLy’s circus wanderings 

are faithfully depicted in this 
book with the courage and realism 
of his autobiography, Beggars of 
Life. In it we meet with freaks 
and wastrels, gamblers and acro- 
bats, trailers, thieves, and animal 
trainers. As the human side of 
circus life never before written, 
it turns a new and powerful light 
on life under the canvas tent. 
Fullofirony, pity and laughter, Cir- 
cus Parade is Jim Tully at his best. 


Illustrated by Cropper $2.50 


Albert and 
Charles Boni 











ME 


| off western domination. 
| point, the most significant result of the 


66 Fifth Ave. | 


New York | syrup to the effect that “this Chinese 


JULY 


, 





WORD about the author of 
“The Revolt of Asia,” (Put- 
nam, $2.50) before we get 
to the book itself. 

Upton Close—whose name 
is really Josef Washington Hall—has 
every right to do a book about Asia. A 
newspaper man in Washington, D. C., be- 
fore the war, he decided that he’d like to 
see what China looked like from the inside, 
and went to find out. His job was to have 
| been on the staff of a magazine in China, 
| but the war changed his plans for him and 
| for two years he served as secret agent 
| with the American diplomatic corps— 
| keeping an eye first on German activities 
| in China and later on the Japanese. 
| In 1919 he was brought into contact 
| with the younger “student group” in 
| China and he served as their adviser and 
| counsellor in the student revolution, so 





called, of 1919. Later he became editor 

of the Peking daily and when the famine 
| of 1922 descended on a terrified people he 
| left his desk to do relief work. Just as the 
| famine was over, the world’s most unusual 
| earthquake took place on the Tibetan- 
Mongolian border. Two hundred thou- 
| sand lives were lost; Mr. Hall turned ex- 
| plorer and visited the quake district for 
| the Relief Committee, varying his task 
| by reporting his findings for various of the 
| larger magazines and newspapers. 





ne a year or two he continued as a 
news correspondent in China and 
| then embarked upon his most dangerous 
| adventure to date—as chief of Foreign 
| Affairs for General Wu Pei-Fu. While 
| he was engaged in a secret investigation 
| into the territory of the outlaw Chang 


| ‘T’so-lin he came down with typhoid which 
| nearly finished him. He left China, then, 
| to become lecturer in the Oriental Depart- 
| ment of the University of Washington 
| and he has held that post since, with time 


out occasionally for writing books and 
magazine articles, making lecture tours 
and visiting the Asiatic countries to keep 


So much for Mr. Hall’s background— 


| for his right, so to say, to discuss Oriental 


matters. 

Briefly, Mr. Hall’s principal conclusion 
is that Asia is slowly gathering itself 
for the final mighty effort which will throw 
From his view- 


World War was Russia’s withdrawal from 
the council-halls of Europe and the definite 


| alignment of that country with Asia. All 


Asiatic countries, he feels, are working 
steadily toward the expulsion of the en- 
croaching Westerner from what is to be 
an “Asiatic-Pacific world”; China he sees 
as the forerunner, merely, and one of the 
best things about his book is that it leaves 
you with the conviction that those who 
are filling the public prints with soothing 


situation is just another of those things; 
soon begun, soon over and never really 
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By Joseph Henry Jackson 


serious’, are wrong. It is this knack of 
Mr. Hall’s for seeing things in the large, 
for cutting straight to the heart of his 
subject, which makes this book one that 
every American with a thought beyond 
his own cash register or pay check should 
read. 

We can’t go into Mr. Hall’s recommen- 
dations here. His suggestions relate, 
among other things, to our policy in China, 
our attitude toward the Philippines and 
our future relations with Japan. Mr. 
Hall is afraid of only one thing; that 
America with her familiar failings for 
thinking the best of every one and for 
sticking to a principle long after it’s ad- 
visable to let go, may be left to hold the 
Asiatic sack, may be juggled by the 
European nations, (Great Britain in par- 
ticular) into taking the brunt of the Orien- 
tal dissatisfaction with western rule. If 
we allow ourselves to be “used” in the 
matter, Mr. Hall demonstrates, we’ll find 
ourselves, in the end, with a tremendous 
All-Asiatic Empire on our very doorstep— 
but an empire which won’t have anything 
to do with us because we were either on 
the wrong side of the fence, (or straddling 
the fence, which is worse) when that em- 
pire, that ‘“‘Asiatic-Pacific World” which 
Mr. Hall sees so plainly on the horizon, 
was in the making. 

If there is one section of America which 
should find ‘The Revolt of Asia” stimu- 
lative of serious thought, not to say action, 
it is the Pacific Coast. The commercial 
implications inherent in Mr. Hall’s 
Asiatic Empire are, obviously, gigantic. 
And we commend his book to you with 
the injunction (if we may assume that 
pedagogical privilege for once) that you 
read it thoroughly and thoughtfully and 
without prejudice. These are hard facts 
that Mr. Hall presents; there isn’t a trace 
of jingo in the book. When he adds two 
and two he gets four, no more and no less. 
And we’re of the opinion that an hour or 
two of attention to this simple mathemati- 
cal process, as Mr. Hall demonstrates it, 
is one of the best investments in reading 
that the thoughtful Westerner can make 


just now. 
Hula 


F there is one fault more common than 
another to the young novelist it is the 
effort to pack everything there is to be 
said into the first novel. Especially is this 
true when the matter of setting is particu- 
larly dear to the heart of the writer. The 
novelist new to the game and impatient to 
acquaint the rest of the world immediately 
with the excessive desirability of his or her 
favorite spot on the globe, has a fatal gift 
for sitting down and committing passion- 
ately to paper a great many indiscretions 
which he (or she) may heartily wish un- 
wtitten when the fifth or sixth book, say, 
has hammered home the lesson of restraint. 
Although the local-color first novel is 
usually tiresome for this reason, yet that’s 
(Continued on page 82) 
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Girls’ Schools 








= 
Miss School 
G Seco? 
PALO HA CALIFORNIA 
“‘The Home of Stanford University”’ 
Out door life all the year round. 
e hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST : 














Girls’ Collegiate School 


Glendora Foothills, California 
A country school 30 miles from Los Angeles. Over- 
looks famous San Gabriel Valley. Chapin build- 
ings of Italian design. Orange groves, bridle paths on 
school’s estate. Saddle horses. All sports. Outdoor 
life a reality. 7th grade to college entrance. Gen- 
eral, Post-graduate and Special Courses. Accredited. 
36th year begins Sept. 29th. Catalog and views. 
Miss Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals 











The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 


Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 


2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 
Palo Alto 


CASTILLEJA SCHOOL Ccritcrnis 


Home and Day School for Girls. Pre-Primary through Upper 
School. Preparatory for Eastern and Western Colleges. Specia) 
attention to College Board Examinations. For Illustrated Book 
of Information address the Principal, Mary |. Lockey, A.B 


MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL Gfa15 


fn sy 1889. carding and Day +, Eg ms 
vantages in Mu: rench 
Art, Ho ome Economics ee 0 Mey 1 life. Ridi 


» Principal 
5029A West tad oweet 


” Los again, California 
THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
Upon the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for 
girls. Forty minutes from San Diego. Intermediate School. 
Preparation for a Colleges. Caroline Seely Cummins, 
Headmistress. e Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, 
Board of tg ‘tnx 14, La Jolla, California. 























OrtTON SCHOOL chi: 


Ree cultural environment. Outdoor study all winter 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, Art, ~ 
matics, Athletics, Riding. 38th year. Anna B. Orton, Principa! 
154 South Euclid Ave., "Pasadena, California. 
1245 South Manhattan Place, Los Angeles, California 











Boys’ Schools 
Military 


PAGE acedemy 


A big school for little boys 


Page stands in a class by itself as a mili- 
tary school for little boys. Sound training 
in the common branches comes first. The 
military is adapted to young boy needs. 
Parents appreciate the atmosphere of un- 
derstanding and encouragement for their 
little boys.” This is the largest school of its 
kind in America. Write for the catalog. 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
1223 Avenue 
Los Angeles California 
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Has the Private School 


a Place? 
By Martua Cotiins WEAVER 
ORTUNATELY, there is a 


growing recognition of the 
fact that the private school is 
a legitimate, even a valuable 
factor in the education of our 
youth. The private school with its teachers 
chosen in accordance with the ideals of 
the principal for personality as well as for 
scholarship, its curriculum, chosen again 
to express the educational ideals of the 
principal, is able by its size to deal with 
the individual rather than with a group. 

This fact gives the private school a dis- 
tinct advantage because, clearly, the unit 
of power and influence is the individual 
and not the group. However, this advan- 
tage remains only as the private school 
uses its opportunities for such develop- 
ment to the fullest extent—when it pro- 
vides superior educational advantages 
for its students while emphasizing as 
equally important conditions favorable 
for growth in character. 

The greatly increased enrollment in 
colleges the last quarter of a century has 
automatically demanded definite and 
higher standards of scholarship in all pre- 
paratory schools, and the private schools 
have in large measure duly qualified. And 
the private school more than stresses 
those outstanding qualities that are es- 
sentials in character development. 

Just here an axiom might be of service 
to the perplexed instructor—a _ child’s 
rightful heritage is happiness and the 
school has no right to deprive it of that 
heritage. Therefore, it devolves upon the 
school to make conditions such that the 
students find pleasure and happiness in 
what is sane and wholesome rather than 
crude and questionable. With the devel- 
opment of taste for the finer and better 
things of life, students inevitably experi- 
ence a certain moral uplift. 

Instructors should recognize another 
fundamental principle—school should not 
be separate and distinct from life but 
merely a part of it. When authorities 
can convince students that the require- 
ments and restrictions imposed upon them 
are not merely arbitrary rules to be 
scorned and disregarded, but are actual 
safeguards for their own liberty—a real 
conservation of their own time and energy 
to secure greater and better results for 
each individual—student antagonisms 
will be lessened and in the majority of 
cases, genuine cooperation secured. 

If the private school can weld this co- 
operation, this recognition of the rights 
and needs of others, this interest in whole- 
some pleasures, it has given to its students 
that priceless possession called character, 
and the ability to translate ideals into 
right activities. 
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San ‘Rafael 


Military Academy 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
FROM 6 TO 18 


Outdoor athletic train- 
ing co-ordinated with 
University - accredited 
scholarship. Delightful 
ky climate. One hourfrom 
San Francisco. 6 Fall 
term opens Sept. 6th. 












‘\ [Russian River Boys’ Camp, June to 
August—Academy enrollment not 
required—reservations by week]. 


A. L. STEWART, Superintendent 


SAN RAFAEL 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
San Rafael, California 
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7 ative pdeckes and 
¥Junior College of the “West! 


“Nationally accredited. Near 
@ Seattle. For BOOKLET write 
Frank G. Moran, M.A., Headmaster, 
Box S, Moran School, Wash. U.S.A. 
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SAN DIEGO 
Army and Navy Academy 


“The coming West Point of the West”’ 


University of California’s highest scholastic ratii Grad- 
uates admitted to West Point on certificate. ers most 
thorough academic instruction and military training of any 
school on the coast. Christian influences and genuine in- 
terest in the needs of individual boys. Land and water 
sports all year. Summer session, July 1—Sept. 1. Catalog. 
Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, Box S, Pacific Beach Sta., 

San Diego , Cal. 





THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 
San Rafael, California 

A non-military preparatory school offering the traditions and 

standards of the best eastern schools. 

James W. Williams, B. A., M. A. 
eadmaster 


Box 6-A San Rafae 





California Preparatory School 
For. boys. Prepares for universities, East and West, also for 

life. ited. Stresses the essentials. General 
and elective courses. Junior School grades, 5 to 8. Christian 
influences. Horsemanship and all outdoor activities. Catalog. 
C. M. Wood, Supt., Box S, Covina, Cal. 








LOS ANGELES 
Harvard School ‘Giuirornia 
The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully 
accredited. Member R. 0. T. C. Fes ening and —— 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., 
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Pcessaiiities have improved 
but—— 
what about gasoline? 


Ir IS a far cry from the “horseless buggy” of yesterday 
to the automobile of today. But the first cars and the 
latest cars are alike in one fundamental respect: both 


depend on gasoline for fuel. 


Gasoline is not a perfect fuel. It has always had one 
inherent fault. It explodes too quickly (“knocks”) as 
temperature and compression increase. 


Carbon increases both temperature and compression 
beyond the point at which the present day automobile 
is designed to operate efficiently on regular gasoline. 
And the full efficiency of the modern motor car and its 
continued development have both depended upon the 
discovery of a “knockless” fuel. 

After eight years of experiment, General Motors Re- 
search Laboratories developed Ethyl brand of anti- 
knock compound, a chemical ingredient which leading 
oil companies are mixing with their regular gasoline to 
form Ethyl Gasoline. 


Ethyl Gasoline is the efficient fuel for automobiles of 
today and tomorrow. This super-gasoline will give your 
engine a performance such as you have never known It 
is available throughout the United States and Canada 
and is sold at pumps which display the “ETHYL” trade- 


mark. Try it today. 


Eruyt Gaso.tine Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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“The supreme com- 
bination of all that 
is fine in motor cars” 




















Color . Nature abounds in beautiful 
and harmonious color com’ 
binations. The birds, the flowers, the sunset 


skies, set perfect examples—and point the way 
to brilliant color schemes all in perfect taste. 


Yet what artistry is required in the selection 
of shades and tones to satisfy the modern 
vogue for color in motor cars! Packard has a 
special Board of Color made up of men of long 
experience and artistic judgment. These men 
create the standard color combinations which 
charm the eye in such wide variety on today’s 
Packard Six. And they advise on the special re- 


quirements of those who buy the Packard Eight. 


Whether Six or Eight is your choice you may 
be as sure of the charm and good taste of the 
Packard’s color scheme as you are of its last- 
ing beauty. For Packard lavishes as much care 
and effort on the unusual processes which 
preserve the car’s color and finish as upon 
the selection of the shades which will appeal 
to Packard’s discriminating clientele. 


Nothing finer is offered anywhere in the world 
than the enduring brilliance of Packard cars 
—long in life and long in beauty of lines 
and finish. 
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Strange 
Pastures 


When a Beautiful 
Young G'rass Widow 
with a Broken Heart 
Goes Out on a ‘Dude 
Ranch there is Bound 
to Be a Story. Here 

it is as Zold by 


Marta Rayner 


‘ AM,” says the boss to me one 

morning, real serious, “I’m 
» trusting you with a very delicate 
Y mission. There’s a lady—Mrs. 

*_# Parmenter, coming today, who 
thinks she’s on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown. She writes that she’s been 
under a great strain. I want you should 
meet her and see that she gets smoothed 
the right way.’ 

“How come you aint sending that there 
charmin’ new eastern dude-wrangler, 


seein’ it’s such an extra special case?” I 
asks, not relishin’ the job none. 
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“He wouldn’t do at all this time,” says 
the boss, and I notice he’s some embar- 
rassed. “You see Sam, this lady is an 
old friend of mine. I suppose I might as 
well tell you that in my very young days 
when I was east at college, I had an idea I 
wanted to marry her.” 

“Well, it wouldn’t have been noways 
natural, if you hadn’t had a few of them 
spells,” I says, “But I reckon they’re 
over now for good and all.” 

“Yes,” says the boss, “they are. And I 
want Mrs. Parmenter to make no mistake 
about that. That’s where you come in, 
Sam.” 

“Ts she a widder?” I asks, speculatin’. 

“A beautiful young grass widow,” says 
the boss, “with a broken heart.” 

So I drives the boss’ car in to fetch Mrs. 
Parmenter. As luck will have it I gets a 
flat tire on the way, which holds me up 
considerable, and when I swings in along- 
side the depot platform, there’s a high and 
haughty lady in about the stunningest 
outht I ever see, havin’ a argument with 
Bill Crabbe the station agent, over a 
stack of trunks higher’n his head. A 
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(“Excuse me, 1s this 
Mrs. Parmenter?” I says, 


pullin’ off my hat— 


Illustrated by 
Louis ROGERS 


black-eyed string-bean of a girl is a- pacin’ 
up and down behind her, a-wringin’ her 
hands. 

“Here’s the car from the McLean ranch 
now,” says Bill catchin’ sight of me. 

The lady kind of swallers her last words 
as she turns around, and I can see she 
aint been expectin’ any dusty old coot like 
me to meet her. 

“Excuse me, is this Mrs. Parmenter?” 
I says, pullin’ off my hat and bowin’ extra 
polite. “Sorry to have kept you waiting, 
ma’am. I take it this 1 is yore baggage?” 

“Yes,” she says, “Odette, do stop that 
pacing up and down. You drive me wild.” 

Well, I just stands there a-lookin’ at 
that mess of trunks kind of helpless. 


“ce E hadn’t no idee ma’am, that you 
was a-bringin’ out all your house- 

hold furnishings this way, I says. I cal- 
lated on just ropin’ your trunk to the back 
there. But they’s a truck comin’ in town 





Io 


for supplies sometime today, and they can 
pick up this baggage then. Is they any- 
you'd like particular to take along?” 
la, la, madame!”’ wails this Odette 


= 
person. “Such a country! Is it that you 
can think to remain?” 

“Will you kindly get into that car and 
keep still, Odette!’ says Mrs. Parmenter, 
and I see that when she means a 
thing she means it. 

Odette climbs in wipin’ her eyes 
and moanin’ and I piles the smaller 
bags around her. With the lady 
herself occupyin’ the seat beside me, 
we drives off. 

The first three-four miles out of 
town the scenery aint nothing much 
to brag of, but when we gets away 
into the hills a piece Mrs. Parmen- 
ter brightens up some. 

“T suppose these are the great open 
spaces of the west we read about,” 
she says, smilin’ at me real friendly. 

“Well, yes—you might call this 
one of ’em,”’ I says. 

“Ts it far to the McLean ranch?” 
she asks then. 

“Nothin’ like what it used to be 
when we had to make it with a 
wagon,” I tells her. 

“You’ve been with Mr. McLean 
some time then?” she says. 

“Yes, and with his daddy before 
him,” I says. “Why, I’ve knowed 
Alec ever since he was big enough 
to stick on a horse.” 

“I knew him when he was east in 
school, myself,” she says sort of 
leadin’ me on. “We used to call him 
the cattle prince.” 

“T reckon them days is gone for- 
ever,” I says, heavin’ a sigh. “About 
the only cattle king they is left in 
these parts, is Jim Caxton over to 
the Lone Triangle. The rest of us 
just ekes out a livin’ takin’ in summer 
boarders.” 


‘© TD) UT summer boarders—here, of 

all places!’ she says, laughin’ 

a little tinklin’ laugh. “How did 
anyone ever strike on that?” 

**You can believe it or not ma’am,” 
I says, “but there’s folks that gets 
sort of attached to this country. 
Alec’s father always had some of his 
friends visitin’ him. They’d come 
out for the fishin’ or the huntin’ and 
stay all summer like enough. Of 
course he wouldn’t never charge ’em 
nothing, but you can’t go on doing 
that indefinite. Alec see he had to 
put things on a business basis or 
quit permanent.” 

“And has he made a success of it?” 
asks Mrs. Parmenter. 

“Seeing as how you’re a friend of 
his ma’am, and not asking out of 
curiosity, I don’t mind tellin’ you 
that the Lazy Y is a right popular 
place these days,” I says. 

“And wasn’t it always?” she wants to 
know. 

“Well, yes, and no. But things run a 
heap smoother since Alec took to himself 
a wife,” I says. 

“One of my friends, a Mr. Lambert, 
who I believe is with you this summer, 
told me he had married a Russian girl,” 
she says, sort of casual. 
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“Yes, and she fits in wonderful,”’ I tells 


her. “It aint every woman that'd fit intoa 
: ‘ : : 

place like this, ma’am. But Miss Sonia, as 
we still calls her, sure has a way with her.” 

It aint long till Mrs. Parmenter gets a 
chance to find that out for herself, for 
when we drives into the place, here’s the 
young missus standin’ on the ranch-house 










































steps, all smiles to greet her. Alec comes 
down to assist at the unloadin’. 

‘Welcome to our west, Mrs. Parmen- 
ter,” he says, “I hope the trip didn’t tire 
you.” 

“I rather expected you to meet me, 
Alec,” she says, holdin’ out her hand sort 
of languid. 

“Oh, I seldom meet the guests,” he says, 
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grinnin’, “Sam here, does it better.” 
At that Miss Sonia’s right at his elbow. 
“We're always so glad to have any of 
Alec’s old friends out here,” she says. 
“Now you are to come in and have lunch 
with us at the family table, before you go 
on to your own cabin.” 
Well, I don’t see no more of Mrs. Par- 
menter till along in the afternoon when 
Shorty shows up with the trunks. 
Then the boss sends for me. 

“Sam,” he says, “I’ve given Mrs. 
Parmenter that cabin up under the 
pines by the creek. It’s the only two- 
room one we’ve got left, and the wind 
in the trees ought to be soothing to 
her nerves. See if you can ease that 
baggage of hers into it some way. 
What in blue blazes the woman was 
thinking of to lug all that out here, I 
don’t know.” 

Shorty had just dumped the trunks 
out sort of promiscuous over the sage- 
brush, and Odette was flittin’? round 
’em wringin’ her hands some more. 

Just as I’d got the heavy liftin’ out 
of the way, this here Lambert she’d 
mentioned so casual that morning, 
comes a strollin’ over to inquire would 
Mrs. Parmenter take a hand at bridge. 

“Bridge?” says she liftin’ her eye- 
brows, “Do they play that out here 
too, Julian?” 

“Rawther,” he says, his voice sound- 
in’ real bored. “It helps to pass the 
time.” 

“Oh,” she says, lookin’ off kind of 
meditative at the mountains which 
showed up right grand and imposin’ 
behind him. “It helps to pass the 
time, does it? Well, I'll be over in a 
few minutes.” 


tates is still a carryin’ on 
when I goes away. “Oh, mon 
Dieu, there is no bath—no nothing! It 
cannot be that madame will wish to 
remain in this so wretched place!” 

“Not another word from _ you, 
Odette,” says Mrs. Parmenter real 
crisp then. 






But I has my private notion that if it 
wasn’t for Odette showin’ so doggoned 
plain just what she thinks of us, Mrs. 
Parmenter would be some upset herself, 
because they aint nothin’ fixed fancy like 
she’s used to. It’s more’n half just to be 
contrary that she’s a takin’ it so calm. 

For I can see next morning with half an 
eye when it comes to pickin’ out a horse 
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to ride, that she’s full as particular as 
most of ’em. She must of set there atop 
of the corral fence an hour or more while 
I brings up pony after pony. 

She can’t stand the color of the first one, 
and she don’t like the way the second 
shows his teeth, or the gait of the third 
one, or how the fourth one rolls his eyes. 
But after a spell she catches sight of one 
that strikes her fancy. 

“There,” she says, “that brown one 
over there, Sam. That looks more like a 
horse, and she'll go fine with my riding 
clothes. Put the saddle on her and I'll 
try her out.” 

I hear the boss explainin’ to her as I 
comes up, that this here mare is a new one 
he’d bought up the line a piece that spring. 


Strange Pastures: 


C They goes at it like a couple of 
hids—him fixin’ stepping Stones 50 
as she can wash her face in the lake 
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“She came highly recommended as a 
lady’s horse,” he says, “but we haven’t 
had her long enough to know whether she 
has any bad habits.” 

“T’ll risk her, Alec,” she says. “You 
know I’m used to horses. What do you 
call her?” 

“Oh, ll let you name her,” 
boss. 


says the 


“T THINK Rosemary would be nice,” 
she says, smilin’ out of the corner of 
her eyes at him, ‘“‘and you'll ride with me 
won’t you, Alec, just for old time’s sake?” 
“T don’t get much chance to ride while 
the season’s on,” he says, “but I’ll let you 
have Sam, here. He’s real good company, 
if Wyoming ts the only book he knows.” 
“I came out here to get away from too 
much good company, she says sort of 
pitiful, and Mr. Lambert looks mournful 
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II 
and sy mpathizing, “I’m sick to death of 
people, Alec 

“Well, you can’t go gallivanting round- 
this country alone,” says the boss, “and 
Sam has sense. He can talk or keep still, 
which ever is wanted.” 

So that’s how I gets Mrs. Parmenter 
wished on me that summer. I figgers out 
she’s one of them restless women—got to 
be doin’ something every minute, even if 
it don’t get her nowhere. So I plans out 
two-three all day trips that'll keep her 
some occupied and make her sleep without 
rockin’ nights. When she gets through 
with them, thinks I, she’ll either have 
took a shine to this country, or be orderin’ 
her trunks shipped off for home. 

She’s all for startin’ in immediate. “I 
understand there’s fine fishing up in the 
hills,” she says, “and I’ve always thought 
I’d like to fish.” 

“It’s a game that calls for a heap of 
patience, ma’am,” I tells her, ‘ ‘and 
it aint everybody that’s built for it.” 


] ° 2d that don’t “discourage her 
a mite. “I’ve decided that I 
need to cultivate mine,” she says, 
with a sort of wry-ish smile. And 
I thinks maybe there’s hope for her 
after all. 

We was a gettin’ set to go next 
morning when I notices Mr. Lambert 
hangin’ round watchin’ us. Most 
of the dudes that come to the ranch, 
you either take to, or you don’t, 
real positive. But I couldn’t never 
feel nothing except plumb indifferent 
towards him—no more flavor to him 
than they is to a pan of lukewarm 
dish-water. He come over now and 
stands there sort of fussin’ with 
Rosemary’s saddle. 

“T think you might let 
me go with you, Claire,” 
he says, real pleading. 
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“No, I want to be alone, today, 
tells him. 

“Why did you come, then?” he asks 
real low. 

“I’m not sure—perhaps just to be doing 
something different,” she says. 

“So that’s the way the land lays,” I 
says to myself, “Alec needn’t think he’s 
the only drawing card in Wyoming.” 

I dunno as I ever see anybody much 
easier to look at than what Mrs. Parmen- 
ter was as we rides off. You couldn’t 
blame Lambert one mite for cravin’ her 
society, and she’d sure give him reason to 
believe she thought well of him—comin’ 
out to the ranch where he was, and all. I 
figgered out maybe he looked kind of dif- 
ferent from what she expected with them 
mountains for a background. Leastways 
she wanted to get off by herself and think 

(Continued on page 77) 











eA Startling Article 
Which Probes Into Our 
Economic Waste of Ten 


Billion Dollars a Year 


N estimate has been made 
that the annual money cost 
of crime in the United States 
is $10,000,000,000. How 
great is the direct loss from 

the depredations of the criminal may be 
judged from such an investigation as that 
of the Harvard School of Business which 
finds that the average merchant charges 
off two-fifths of one per cent of his receipts 
to losses incurred by deliberate fraud. An 
estimate made by the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men finds that fraudulent 
bankruptcies, persons absconding with 
merchandise not paid for, and similar 
commercial frauds, cause the business 
community a loss of about $400,000,000 
annually. An army of delinquents greater 
in number than the regular army protect- 
ing the United States is maintained in 
unproductive labor or in idleness, in 
prisons, jails, penal and corrective institu- 
tions at the expense of the normal and in- 
dustrious portion of the community. 
The direct damage to property and the 
expense of maintaining our 
prison population, huge as they 
are, constitute but a fraction of 
the crime bill. The salaries of 
police forces, national, state and 
municipal, sheriffs and_ their 
dep uties and assistants, criminal 
courts, with their staffs, district 
attorneys with theirs—all these 
consume a tidy part of the tax 
payer’s income. Another draft 
on his hard won earnings is made 
for lands, building and equip- 
ment for state’s prisons, county 
jails, reformatories, hospitals for 
the criminal insane, and other penal and 
corrective institutions. These must have 
wardens, guards, physicians, nurses, all 
sorts of expert and non-expert people to 
manage them and carry out their purposes. 
The expensive safes, alarm systems and 
other apparatus that bankers, safe deposit 
companies and others must employ is paid 
for by the average citizen. And his back is 
further loaded with the salaries and wages 
of the private watchmen, guards, detec- 
tives used in protection against crime. The 
premiums on burglary and theft insur- 
ance, those on fidelity bonds exacted by 
employers from their employees must be 
met by the | same much enduring “for- 
gotten man”. Even the fees of the de- 
fendants’ lawyers, the cost of their bail 
bonds, and the not inconsiderable capital 
employed by criminals, including the in- 
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terest thereon, ultimately comes from the 
pockets of the honest and hardworking. 
After all, the ten billion dollar estimate is 
not much exaggerated. One may con- 
servatively assert that the warfare against 
the malefactor entails a greater annual 
expenditure than the military and naval 
budget, with payments of principal and 
interest on the public debt of the United 
States thrown in. 

It might be supposed that experts could 
advise us with respect to the causes of and 
remedies for this social pest. But strangely 
enough, we have little knowledge on the 
subject that is trustworthy and worse, we 
are doing scarcely anything to acquire 


such knowledge. For ex- 
ample, we have no really 
reliable statistics to show 
whether crime is increasing 
or diminishing. The Fed- 
eral Council of Churches 
and ex-Police Commissioner 
Enright of New York think 
it is diminishing. A general 
impression exists that_the 
contrary is true. What 
would happen to a mer- 
chant who kept no records 
to determine whether or 
not he was making prof- 
its? A good accounting 
system is a prime neces- 
sity in the fight against 
crime. 


T is probably the 

case that such 
crimes as larceny, em- 
bezzlement and obtain- 
ing property by fraud 
have to some extent 
decreased in number, 
largely because of the 
efforts of business men 
in protecting themselves 
by proper safeguards; the use of mechan- 
ical means, such as alarm systems, 
steel cages, and other safety devices; 
greater care in the selection and control 
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of their employees; better precautions in 
regard to handling payrolls; and the like. 
Some figures taken from the report of the 
Protective Committee of the American 
Bankers Association rendered to the As- 
sociation at its meeting in Atlantic City 
on September 29, 1925, are of interest 
here, by way of bearing out these conclu- 
sions. The report says: “There were 541 


fewer criminal cases reported by member 
banks. Of 504 arrested, 308 were con- 
victed. The progress made in protection 
was particularly true of forgeries and 
check frauds, where preventive measures 
rest largely on the banks. There were 57 
burglaries and 144 daylight robberies, a 
total of 201 crimes of violence against 
members, as compared with 337 in the 
peak of the crime wave of 1921. Two- 
thirds of the burglaries and hold-ups were 
in eight states having one-third of the 
total member banks, including Illinois, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, California, 
Michigan, Texas and Indiana.” An ex- 
treme advocate for private initiative like 
Herbert Spencer might, with some plausi- 
bility, urge that the prevention of crime be 
left largely to private agencies. At least; 
it is elear that precautions of the sort men-+ 
tioned are among the most efficacious 
means for protection, and unfortunately 
are too often neglected by the individual. 
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for the deaths caused by this instrument 
lies in part at the door of those who 
permit it to be sold as freely as shoes or 
sugar. Careless methods of handling 
money have tempted many a weak em- 
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= RAYMOND BANNISTER _ ment,and loose credit methods 
have assisted fraudulent buyers 

57 to cheat the seller and the 

a It is a sad fact, but an unquestionable one, public. I once heard a man, 
= that a large though undefined portion of then occupying a fairly respon- 
o our population is quite ready to profit by sible“post, tell with some boasting of the 
" criminal activities, if there is a reasonable number of fares he had “knocked down” 
“ chance for success. in the days when he had worked as a con- 
: ; : : ductor on a street car system that used 
? i Ov’ own negligence in affording op- _no effective means to check its employees. 
. portunities for crime is an impor- A great many crimes are simply the 
' tant factor in its existence. Take the un- result of the carelessness of someone 
, )€«C controlled sale and possession of the re- combined with the weakness or the folly 
- t volver. The weapon is of no use save to of someone else. 
5 kill or maim human beings; it is responsible The ex-conductor’s case calls attention 
t for nearly all our murders, most of our to other aspects of the crime problem, 
ir suicides and a large part of our accidental sociological and psychological. He was 
. deaths. Yet, generally speaking anyone not the sort of man to hold up a bank or a 
y may buy a revolver. The responsibility _pay-roll agent or to steal milk-bottles. In- 
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By Orrin K. -McceACurray . 


deed, he did not belong to the so-called 
criminal class at all. On the contrary, he 
voiced a sentiment by no means unpopu- 
lar with some employees, namely, that it is 
a fair, even a laudable act, to cheat your 
employer within certain limits. His friends 
regarded him as a sort of Robin Hood, 
especially as he undoubtedly spent his 
dishonest gains in liberal fashion. Even 
his employers in the San Francisco of the 
’80’s, which was the place and the period 
of his boasted activities, would probably 
have regarded his act as a peccadillo had 
they known of it. 


| the long run, the opinion of the com- 
munity determines its proportion of 
crime. The vendetta may be forbidden by 
law but so long as opinion supports it, it 
continues to exist. In some parts of our 
country, and with certain classes in our 
community, it is deemed the proper thing 
that the husband kill the unfaithful wife or 
her lover, or the wife the unfaithful hus- 
band, whatever penalties the criminal code 
may specify for the 
act. Very  fre- 
quently the proper 
etiquette demands 
a double murder 
followed by a sui- 
cide. Our unrelia- 
ble mortality fig- 
ures indicate over 
ten thousand hom- 
icides, fifteen thou- 
sand suicides and 
about eighty thou- 
sand negligent and 
accidental killings that occurred in 1924. 
A large number of the homicides were com- 
mitted by jealous husbands or wives whose 
own deaths swelled the suicide column. 
Moreover in studying the problem of 
homicide, we must not overlook the huge 
number of deaths by negligence or acci- 
dent. Every lawyer knows how shadowy 
often is the line 
between _negli- 
gence and intent. 
Our social organ- 
ization leaves a 
good deal of scope 
for daring, which 
shades rather eas- 
ily into reckless- 
ness, and that in 
turn more or less 
into criminal in- 
‘« tent. A civiliza- 
tion that prizes the 
virtues of energy 
and courage must 
pay something for 
the perversion of those virtues in crimes 
of violence. Habits and customs are at 
the basis of much of our crime. 

The legal system that we have set up 
for the punishment of crime by the State 
is but one of the agencies of control, and 
perhaps not the most important. As in 
the case of our public health, preventive 
methods are our best guarantee for se- 
curity. The police force is usually visual- 
ized as an organization designed for catch- 
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ing crooks. As a matter of fact its func- 
tion in the prevention of crime is more use- 
ful to society than its function in con- 
nection with the apprehension of crimi- 
nals. Many a patrolman has never arrested 
a serious offender. But the service that 
he renders in the preservation of our lives 
and property by his mere presence de- 
serves greater appreciation than it usually 
receives. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether those in author- 
ity sufficiently press his 
claims for better recog- 
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factor in directing thought would be 
the encouragement of the study of the 
science of criminology. Some work has 
been done by patient, silent, scientific 
investigators on the individual and 
sociological factors in crime, but so far 
as am aware, no university in our 
country has undertaken to establish a 
chair for the study of this important 
subject. Too often the field has been 





nition by the community. 
One wonders whether 
improvements in the 
police have kept pace 
with improvements in 
life generally; whether, 
for example, the auto- 
mobile is used by the 
officer to the extent 
that it is used by the 
criminal offender. One 
of the central items in 
any program for im- 
provement in dealing 
with crime should be the 
further strengthening of 
our police in organiza- 
tion, numbers, dignity 
and training—which in 
turn calls for a greater 
expenditure both in effort 
and in money. But why 
wouldn’t money so spent 
produce as great returns 
as additions to the sup- 
port of agencies for the 
punishment or reforma- 
tion of the offender? 


HE best of all 

weapons with 
which to combat crime 
is an instructed public 
opinion, and in_ that 
work the press can ren- 
der the greatest service. 
One’ cannot, indeed, 
complain that it does 
not give sufficient em- 
phasis to crime, but its 
natural tendency is to 
place that emphasis on 
the unusual, the exotic 
and the dramatic ele- 
ments rather than on 
the problem itself or the 
means of attacking it. 
Occasionally, it is true, 
individual newspapers 
contain excellent news 
items, special articles 
and editorials on phases 
of the problem of crime, 
but in general, there has 
been little disposition to 
feature the general as- 








regarded as of small news value. Alayman 
might suppose, however, that interviews 








undertaking such simple tasks as prescrib- 
ing fora friend’s measles or advising on the 
validity of his title to a city lot. The 
usual cure put forward is swift and severe 
punishment for the offender. Yet the 
greatest living jurist in the English speak- 
ing world, Mr. Justice Holmes, of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, has 
expressed a doubt whether punishment 
has ever acted as a deterrent for crime. 
here is scarcely any 
more striking instance of 
a rapid diminution of 
crime than that which 
in England immediately 
followed the abolition of 
capital punishment for 
ordinary felonies during 
the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. I should 
not claim, as some 
writers have done, that 
the decrease in severity 
of punishment was the 
cause of the decrease 
in crime, for I believe 
that other social causes 
contributed, but the 
existence of such fig- 
ures tends to corrobo- 
rate the opinion which 
other well-informed ob- 
servers besides Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes have long 
maintained, that there is 
probably little direct 
relation between the 
severity of punishment 
and the repression of 
crime. Montesquieu, in- 
deed, made out a strong 
case for the thesis that 
severity of punishment 
is itself a cause of crime. 
He argues that where the 
penalty for robbery is 
death as it was in France 
of his day, the robber 
murders his victim to 
destroy the witness 
against him. 


OSSIBLY Montes- 

quieu reasons from 
insufficient data, and 
perhaps Mr. Justice 
Holmes is too skeptical 
about the efficacy of 
punishment. No doubt 
the slayer in heat of 
passion, the defective or 
the moron, the drug ad- 
dict, are probably little 
controlled in their im- 
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C Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, of the United States Supreme Coutt, 


in the library of his home 


pects of the problem, which are probably usurped by people with little experience 
or special preparation. 


With opinion so poorly informed, it is 


with police chiefs, detectives, police magis- 
trates and criminal judges, district attor- 
neys, psychiatrists, the offenders them- 
selves, would not only prove valuable 
contributions to social progress, but would 
possess the human interest that tradition- 
ally appeals to the newspaperman. 

Side by side with the press as a 
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little wonder that quack nostrums are 
those to which the public most naturally 
reacts when its mind rests for an instant 
on this difficult problem. Even those in 
positions of authority are too often ready 
to suggest their remedy for this immensely 
intricate and obscure social disease, though 
they would not for an instant think of 
MAGAZINE ¥# 
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pulses by any process of 
reasoning. It is not 
likely that they balance 
the imminent danger of 
punishment by reason 
of their act against the immediate gratifica- 
tion or gain resulting from its commission. 
But it does not follow that a reasonable 
code, reasonably and efficiently enforced, 
may not bea powerful aid in engendering 
a universal respect for law—a respect 
which enables the London policeman to 
perform his duties without weapons, even 
without the usual police baton. If the 
community believes that justice operates 
with certainty, in favor equally of rich 
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‘and poor, the least intelligent part of the 
| people may be affected by the influence 


of the prevailing tone of opinion. The 
Englishman believes that his courts 
operate with justice and impartiality, in 
criminal as well as in civil cases. 

On the other hand, there is a rather 
wide-spread opinion that American courts 
do not operate with the certainty of 
English courts. This opinion is not alto- 
gether justified by the facts. Justice Os- 
car Hallam, of the Minnesota Supreme 
Court, basing his opinion of a study of the 
material available, in an address before 
the American Bar Association in 1923 
pointed out that “the percentage of ulti- 
mate conviction of persons tried is not so 
high in England as in the United States.” 

n a study made for the Commonwealth 
Club of San Francisco, I reached sub- 
stantially the same conclusions, basing my 
figures upon the statistics regarding the 
work of district attorneys in California 
contained in the biennial reports of the 
Attorney-General of California. A review 
of the decisions of the California Supreme 
Court from February 2, 1921 to November 
17, 1924, covering volumes 185 to 194 of 
the California Reports, shows that there 
were twenty-six appeals from convictions 
of murder and two appeals from man- 
slaughter determined by the court during 
that period. The affirmances were one 
hundred per cent; no manslayer escaped 
punishment in California by means of an 
appeal to the Supreme Court on so-called 
legal technicalities, or on any other basis, 
during that period. 

How do our trial courts, as distinguished 
from the appellate courts, dispose of the 
criminal business that comes before them? 
Though we have no such accurate data as 
the Judicial Statistics of England and 
Wales, the report of the Attorney-General 
of California for two typical years, 1920- 
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1922, give some facts from which we may 
deduce conclusions respecting the celerity 
with which the criminal law of the State 1s 
administered. The District-Attorney of 
Los Angeles County, for example, in the 
two years under report, secured convic- 
tions or pleas of guilty in 1655 felony 
cases, while there were 147 acquittals dur- 
ing the period. In addition 899 felony 
cases were otherwise disposed of by the 
district-attorney and the courts of that 
county. Every one of these cases in- 
volved action both by the district-attorney 
and by the trial court, which thus disposed 
of between four and five felony cases for 
every business day in the year. If the 
figures for the entire state be taken, it will 
be found that the judicial machinery of 
the State handled between fourteen and 
fifteen felony cases daily. 


ACTS such as these indicate that 

a huge annual grist is run through 
the mill, and in the main with celerity 
and certainty of punishment, might 
well be given wider publicity. Our 
judicial machinery is by no means an 
abject failure. Especially in the average 
case, it seems to work with efficiency. 
Even in the exceptional and sensational 
cases which arrest the attention of 
the public, the courts generally proceed 
with more speed and certainty than 
was the case some years ago. Trial 
judges because of altered conceptions re- 
garding the functions of an appellate 
court have been released from the fear of 
committing error and consequently have 
been able to rule with more certainty on 
questions of law and procedure. Less 
time is consumed, at least in California, in 
selecting jurors, in arguing motions, in pre- 
paring records on appeal, than was the case 
a dozen years ago. Doubtless juries some- 
times acquit guilty defendants, though 
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it is hard to say that they do so more often 


today than they did formerly. But it 
must be remembered that the conviction 
of the guilty demands evidence, and that 
evidence is not always forthcoming for 
various reasons. In a rapidly developing 
city, the machinery for investigation of 
crime almost inevitably falls behind the 
influx of criminals, and police, detective 
forces and district-attorneys are over- 
worked by reason of the volume of busi- 
ness. 

Though our judicial system presents by 
no means so hopeless a spectacle of incom- 
petency in dealing with the criminal as 
some critics claim, there are elements in 
its organization that could well be im- 
proved. But it is doubtful whether our 

eople will be willing to take the steps to 
oun about an organization of justice like 
that prevailing in other civilized countries. 
We have placed our prosecutors and our 
judges to some extent in politics. Both 
must claim election and re-election im- 
mediately from the people, and generally 
from the pople of a limited area, a city or a 
county. We have denied them permanency 
of tenure, in some states we have even sub- 
jected them to popular recall; we have 
denied them salaries comparable to those 
we pay experts in other professions en- 
gaged in public work; we have provided no 
central agency, a ministry of justice, a 
Lord-Chancellor or Attorney-General, to 
supervise the whole legal mechanism. 
Finally, we have, by the constitutions of 
most of our states, tied the hands of our 
elected judges so that they are unable to 
guide or direct the jury by expressing their 
opinions upon the weight of the evidence. 

he marvel is, as Bryce pointed out many 
years ago, that we are able to induce so 
many able, intelligent and honorable men 
to accept positions as prosecutors or as 
judges! 
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If radio's slim fingers 

Can pluck a melody 

From night and toss it over 
A continent or sea; 
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Proof? 


By Etruet Romic Futter 


If songs, like crimson roses, 
Are culled from thin blue air, 
Why should mortals wonder 
If God hears prayer? 
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If the petaled white notes 

Of a violin 

Are blown across a mountain 
Or a ctty’s din; 
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eA Diverting and 
Aumorous Yarn Deal- 

ing with the Uery 

Serious Business of 


cAMCiddle-aged Courting 


EFORE the mirror of his 

chiffonier Mr. Jellaloyd stood 

! primping. That bluntly states 

the fact. But the flippant 

word gives no hint of the de- 
votional fervor with which he strove to 
brighten his sere and wintry little self. 
Nor of the grim and silent struggle within 
his bosom between a courting ardor that 
urged adornment without stint; and 
deep rooted principles of frugality and 
thrift that fairly shrieked to him “Go 
slow, Jefferson, go slow!” 

Of the wall brackets on either side of 
the mirror only the right had ever been 
switched on by Mr. Jellaloyd’s habitually 
saving fingers. This evening for the first 
time, however, the one-sided illumination 
seemed inadequate, so critical was to be 
the scrutiny of the all-round effect 
achieved upon his person by the above 
alluded to process of primping. Surrep- 
titiously, almost guiltily, he reached for 
the left lamp. A moment’s hesitance. A 
long moment. Then—click! Both lights 
blazed brazenly! Never had Rubicon been 
crossed with greater hope of conquest. 

Mr. Jellaloyd stepped back and gazed. 
His confidence rose to the height of his 
sartorial elegance. The tenderly nursed 
blue serge quite transcended its bargain 
counter origin. Shirt and scarf matched 
the gay tumult within the breast they 
decked. But what, he gasped of a sudden, 
was that? : 

Scowling he thrust his head almost 
against the glass. No, that frowsiness 
about the ears was not a prank his wavy 
mirror played him. He needed a haircut. 

“Go slow, Jefferson, go slow!” Fully a 
week must yet elapse before the next 
monthly investment in tonsorial art might 
be made. Oh, budgets be damned, Mr. 
Jellaloyd’s heart rhapsodized. Let this 
momentous night see the breaking of 
another lifelong rule of thrift! 

Alas! As he switched off the unpermis- 
sible left lamp, he caught sight of a motto 
pinned to the wall beneath it. It bore a 
single word—““THRIFT”—but it spoke 
volumes. Among these the mighty phrase 
“Go slow, Jefferson, go slow!” Precipi- 
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Tie Tempest 
and the Teapot 


tately a violent reaction smote Mr. Jella- 
loyd’s soul. Chastened, he fumbled for 
his nail scissors. Penitently he trimmed 
his too luxurious fringe with the awk- 
wardly curved blades. 

Sighing and furtively he glanced back 
at the motto. It still spoke volumes, but 
now in an approving murmur. Dearly did 
Mr. Jellaloyd wish that such a murmur 
might be Hers. He longed for the ap- 
proval the widow, Anne Van Giessen 
might express were he to shine before her 
in dashing and expensive elegance. 
Though from such thriftless indulgence in 
lavishness the motto had as yet saved 
him, love had implanted the red seed of 
rebellion against its sway. Since love had 
come to possess him, he had commenced 
to know and entertain promptings to 
reckless extravagance. 


By 
‘Richard Bentinck 


Illustrated by 
J. BR. heaIs 


Not yet had he dared heed those 
promptings. The motto admonished ever 
sternly “Go slow, Jefferson, go slow!’ 
Against it his lovelorn heart cried out: 
“You’re all too slow!” And there was 
Mr. Jellaloyd’s dilemma; nay, properly 
viewed, his homeric conflict. Emotion is 
not a matter of three dimensions. A 
tempest in a teapot may surpass in in- 
tensity a South Sea typhoon. Lest the 
tempestuous conflict within him should 
wholly mar his evening, Mr. Jellaloyd fled 
the motto’s sobering stare to find sur- 
cease at the feet of his beloved. 


NNE VAN GIESSEN was her 

name, both maiden and married. 
Harmen, her late lamented, had been a 
distant cousin, considerably her senior. 
His death had left her executrix and sole 
heir of a pleasantly solid fortune and a 
fine home. 

Of course, the house was far from mod- 
ern. In fact, its hoary rooftree sagged in 
the middle. That, however, Mr. Jella- 
loyd mused as he approached the place, 
gave an effect much prized by antique 
worshipers these days. The priceless Van 
Giessen heirlooms that crammed _ the 
rooms added value almost beyond com- 
putation. But while he was not unap- 
preciative of these dim splendors as a fit 
setting for the lady of his heart, it was 
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she who in his eyes outshone all these 
treasures. 

he maid who opened to his ring was 
plump and rosy as his hopes. Unlike them, 
she abandoned him at the sitting-room 
door. 

“Oh, Mr. Jellaloyd,” Mrs. Van Giessen 
greeted him, “how nice of you to come 
tonight, and so early toc.” 

She beckoned him to a chair beside her. 
Her plump white hand, unhurriedly with- 
drawn from his lingering homage, resumed 
the sorting of a stack of papers in the desk 
before which she sat. 

“T am hunting the deed to that vacant 
lot of mine,” she explained. “I am ex- 
pecting a caller interested in it. Oh, he is 
quite somebody. And so devoted. I’ve 
wanted you to meet him. He tells me the 
most tempting things about California. 
Seems to know all about it. He’s a broker. 
From New York.” 


A VAGUE unease roiled Mr. Jella- 
loyd’s blissful peace. His fingers 
commenced groping about the frowsy 
superfluities that fringed his temples. 
At mention of the quite somebody he had 
begun to feel dismally inadequate about 
the ears. 

Ensconced in the faded upholstery of 
her otherwise splendidly preserved an- 
tique armchair, the widow talked on, each 
word driving deeper the prick of dread 
that had entered Mr. Jellaloyd’s soul. A 
glow of excitement, or anticipation, or 
suspense—he wondered—shone from her 
and her charm, thought he, appeared in- 
effably enhanced. 

From the possible market value of her 
lot to citrus groves in California, back to 
the expected caller and the severity of the 
past winter ranged Anne’s amazingly ani- 
mated discussion. Mr. Jellaloyd per- 
ceived no distinct connection between her 
topics; even less between them and the 
growing uneasiness preying on him. 

“Of course,” the widow changed sub- 
jects again, “it would be a terrific under- 
taking to move all my heavy furniture and 
things to California. But I could never 
bear to dispose of them. Why, I would 
never get anything like it again for love 
nor money. Do you remember that antique 
man last year wanting to buy my tea-set?” 

Mr. Jellaloyd nodded assent. Rever- 
ently he gazed toward a table, exquisitely 
carved and inlaid, on which reposed the 
blue saucers, six-sided cups and teapot 
which even he—a most indifferent con- 
noisseur—had been thrilled to touch. He 
well remembered the suave caress the 
translucent, blue porcelain had left on his 
fingertips. No less well did he recall the 
fabulous offer Anne had rejected for it. 
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ould “But are you really thinking seriously “It must be he,” exclaimed the widow. or. i os ee ee A 
love of moving away?” Mr. Jellaloyd asked. She flew to the door. Mr. Jellaloyd rose seamen a, hi ol oa one pe 8 
ique “For all the surprise you show,” came and ambled to the window. tain of flesh 1 ons OUny SPER 
“ar” Anne’s startlingly caustic and seemingly on the floor 

ver- | irrelevant remark, “you don’t seem to 
tely think anything about it at all. If 1 thought 


LANCING through it, he discov- 
ered the depot taxi at the curb. “Meet Mr. Jellaloyd,” he heard the 


the so little about losing my old friends ’'d By the glare of the street lamp the driver widow chirp. Turning, he beheld an 
pot | have gone long ago.” was exploring his palm. Spitting deris- elephantine Pulk towering in the doorway. 
con- —f Before poor, dumbfounded Jellaloyd ively the fellow pocketed what evidently “Mr. Jelly how?” it snorted facetiously. 
He | could rally his wits and reply to this bitter must have been, so the watcher con- “Jell — ah — loyd,” crisply intoned the 
the misunderstanding of the silence which his cluded, a tipless fare. This incident sufferer of that patronym, advancing to 
his loyal deference to her desires imposed on crystallized into grim suspicion Mr. shake hands. Had not Mrs. Anne ex- 
the his crushed spirit, the ancient corner clock Jellaloyd’s instinctive if amorphous ani- pressed the wish that they become friends? 
z chimed nine. The doorbell rang. mosity against the intruder. “Mr. Winton Fillamore,” came rolling 
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sonorously from the widow’s relishing 
tongue. 

“So you are the expert on Hackensack 
realty values,” the broker thundered. 
“I have already heard much about you.” 

Mr. Jellaloyd retrieved his hand. The 
fellow’s digits, as they clammily touched 
his, impressionistically reminded him of 
incredibly elongated and hirsute chestnut 
worms. Then suddenly he found himself 
squarely facing a back as broad as a bill- 
board, and as loud. 

“Deign ‘to accept, dear lady,” the ob- 
struction rumbled, “these trifling tokens 
of my deep personal regard and profes- 
sional good will.” A bunch of roses and a 
beribboned candy box vanished from be- 
neath the colossal left arm. 

Evading somehow the portentous spite 
fence of Fillamore flesh between herself 
and Mr. Jellaloyd the widow came to dis- 
play to the latter’s dubious eyes the floral 
offering and the saccharine. Before turn- 
ing to lay aside the tribute she nudged 

im. 

“My, isn’t he generous?” she whispered. 

Mr. Jellaloyd found it difficult to formu- 
late an opinion not disappointing to his 
lady. So he kept silent, and observed the 
person. From the bristling black wedge 
that cleaved the man’s low, pointed brow 
to the torpedo-sized shoes upon his feet, 
he edi aiouenane to the small, frail 
knight. But a vast charge of animal mag- 
netism fairly crackled about the man. 
deep, well used baritone mitigated some- 
how the impudence of his cocksure bally- 
hoo. It had been Mr. Jellaloyd’s experi- 
ence that such men have a way with 
women. 


he one tumultuous moment Mr. 
Jellaloyd yearned to assume a simi- 
lar grand manner, to scour the earth for 
ivory, apes and peacocks to lay at his 
lady’s feet. “‘Go slow, Jefferson, go slow!” 
instantly shrieked the admonitory voice 
and he rejected the temptation. 

“Delightful room, dear lady,” Fillamore 
boomed. “And these are the Van Giessen 
doodads! M-mm! Superb! You're 
right to move them from your little town 
to more appropriate surroundings!” 

“We think a good deal of our city,” 
came from the loyal little man. 

“You couldn’t think otherwise, now 
could you, Jellaloyd,” the broker grinned. 
“But my dear friend and client here,” he 
actually winked at the widow, “has de- 
cided to seek the larger life. She—” 

“Oh, really Mr. Fillamore,” the lady 
objected, “not quite decided yet!” 

“She has heard the call of the open 
spaces,” Fillamore swept on regardless. 
“She has felt the lure of the land where 
the sun is like gold. She has dreamed of 
the breeze blessed breadths of paradise 
that lie beyond the Rockies. And there 
she wants to go!” 

The widow sat spellbound. Mr. Jella- 
loyd vaguely felt his darkest fears be- 
ginning to justify themselves. 

“Ts it oil or gold mines or just real estate 
you’re in,” he inquired mildly. 

“Nature! In a most gracious mood! 
“Plant a stick,” the orator went on, “and a 
tree will grow. Would you not thrill to 
the biblical joy of plucking the gem of all 
fruits, the luscious gift of Eden, the 
sweetest product of California sunshine, 
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the fig, from leafy boughs that shame the 
sturdy oak? Or seeing orange groves 
bloom and bear fruit simultaneously, 
while all about the mocking birds are 
warbling in the ever-blossoming roses? 
Flowers the year round. Pick your grape- 
fruit from your own trees before breakfast. 
You’re young; enjoy life,” he urged. “I 
know just the place for you. You have a 
vacant lot eating up taxes. There we are. 
Nothing could be simpler.” 

“Hardly so simple as all that,” Mr. 
Jellaloyd interposed. 

“Oh, tell me what you really think,” 
Anne entreated. 

“If your heart,” the considerate one 
replied, “is set on going, I think of nothing 
but helping you to go.” 

“That’s the stuff, Yellafella,” 
broker shouted. 

“Oh!” fell blankly from Anne. 


the 


Reflections 
By Queene B. Lister 


I heard your voice 

In a new green tree. 

I met your eyes 

In a blue grey sea. 

I saw your shoulders 

When a lad passed by— 
Whose shoulders were young 
And broad and high. 


I tried to pretend 

That you'd come back, 
That graves are dreams, 
That youth wears black, 
I tried to forget— 

You wanted me to— 
But a thousand mirrors 
Were holding you. 


“But had I not better look into the 
business with this gentleman for you?” 

“Oh, bother the business,” Mrs. Van 
Giessen spoke icily. Her manner as she 
faced away from her knight made him 
suspect that something very suddenly had 
gone very much awry. 

“T mean of course,” he puzzled, “I— 
that is—” 

“Leave business to me,” Fillamore 
waved him aside. “You want Mrs. Van 
Giessen to go. I’m help enough. What 
do you know about California anyhow?” 

Before Mr. Jellaloyd had battled down 
the impulse to throttle that overbearing 
lump, or reveal his thorough information 
about the state that was the Eden of his 
secret dreams, Fillamore had riveted the 
widow’s attention to a set of photographs 
of tracts such as she might buy. They 
were highly colored, and with more than 
pigment. 

“T should be going,” Mr. Jellaloyd 
mumbled. Nobody seemed to think 
otherwise. 

A week had passed and several days. 
It was Sunday night. 
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At eight Mr. Jellaloyd could restrain the 7 
tempest within himself no longer. He 7 


must go or burst. He did not burst. 


He started for the Van Giessen home. 
Since the evening of his discomfiture no © 























word had passed between the lady and ~ 


her knight. 


Though he realized that in © 


some way, incomprehensible to himself, ~ 


he had grievously offended Anne, he yet 
remained her devoted knight. And he 
was firmly convinced, now more than 
ever, that she stood in great need of his 
service. 

For inquiries about Mr. Winton Filla- 
more had confirmed the suspicions roused 
by that gentleman’s blatant but per- 
suasive ballyhoo. A perpetrator of vari- 
ous questionable transactions for many 
years, the self-styled broker was now 
evidently bent on separating the widow 
from her mite. Whether the man had any 
California land to sell at all was not known. 
Jellaloyd felt sure he had not. But Filla- 
more’s purpose seemed clear: first, con- 
vert some of the solid Van Giessen invest- 
ments into ready cash; second, get his 
clutches on the cash and bolt. 


HE was not sufficiently sure of his 
ground openly to denounce Filla- 
more. Nevertheless he was determined to 
eliminate the magnificent broker without 
hurting the feelings he suspected Anne 
had in the matter. But how he was to go 
about this he did not know. 

So it was not without trepidation that 
he ascended the Van Giessen steps.’ As 
luck would have it, the maid stood in the 
open door. Unannounced he entered the 
hall. There the unforgettable deep bari- 
tone smote his ears. Then the widow’s 
voice in answer: 

“No, Mr. Fillamore, I’ve told you a 
dozen times I will not decide until my 
birthday. That’s only one more day. So 
leave me at peace.” 

“A sweet thought. A poetic thought,” 
came the wheedling murmur. “But delay 
is costly. The price of your future 
home—” 

“T’ve lost all interest in any kind of a 
home except an Old Ladies Home. All I 
want is to get away. I'll sign nothing 
today. Put those papers back in your 
pocket.” 


“But signing is necessary to hold the | 
gning “4 


place even another day. Besides, it does 
not really bind you—” 

“Then why plague her about it at all,” 
the real estate expert shouted from the 
hall. He strode into the living room, dig- 
nified as a bishop, implacable as an execu- 
tioner. 

There was a dull thud that shook the 
house from its foundation to the rooftree 
that sagged in the middle. Simultane- 
ously there came a diminutive, tinkling 
crash, pathetically musical, like a plain- 
tive chime. Mrs. Van Giessen screamed. 
A smothered curse rolled from the moun- 
tain of flesh ridiculously sprawling on the 


oor. 

Mr. Jellaloyd ran to the widow who 
collapsed in an armchair shaken with 
heartrendingly noiseless sobs. The cause 
of these he beheld at her feet. There, 
shattered into splinters, lay the porcelain 
teapot she prized more than all the other 
heirlooms put together. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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“Helen 






of 


California 


“Helen Wills is a fine type of Califor- 
nian beauty,” he said. “Hers isthe sort of 
beauty that does not enter into beauty 
contests.” 

Beyond, in the studio, I could see the 
outlines of classic figures—fancies of the 


within, according to Patigian. Her intel- 
lectual life and her artistic gift, have a 
part in it. Her physical ruggedness has 
its share as well. 

“Tt is suggestive of the Greek,” Patigian 
repeated, “but it is really a Californian 
type. This is true in the profile, 
especially. Finely cut features, 





simple in modeling, are its charac- 


ae 











WIDE WORLD PHOTO 
( Front view of 
Patigian’s bust 


of Helen Wills 


A Brief Article 
in Which the 
Creator of the 
Bust of Helen 
Wills Discusses 
His Model 


HERE isa new 
type of beauty 
abroad in the 


earth. Haig Patigian 
says so, and he should 
know, for he has given 
a lifetime to the serv- 
ice of beauty in 
sculpture. 

Patigian calls it 
“The Californian 
type.” And Helen 














teristics, along with clear skin 
and eyes.” 

questioned Patigian about 
Miss Wills’ artistic gifts. 

“Her sketches have excellent 
promise,” he said. “And I wonder 
if you have seen any of her pub- 
lished poems?” He climbed to a 
balcony where bookshelves were 
set, and brought me a leather- 
bound volume—the cream of a 
poetic contest which had been 
held in the shadow of the red- 
woods near Los Gatos. 

(Again the echo of the Greek! 
Contests of the poets, out-of- 
doors, under the branches of 
eternal trees, under the shadow 
of blue-misted hills, sound more 
like Athens of the Golden Age, 
than of this America which, we 
are so constantly being told, has 
the soul of an adding machine.) 

But there they were—two ex- 
cellent lyrics, direct, compressed, 
pared toa single emotion, its swell 
and dying fall. 


E returned in our con- 
versation to the Helen 
Wills bust. 

“T have entitled the bust ‘Helen 
of California’,” Patigian told me, 
“having in mind the state and her 
university.” And I began to see 
why. I began to understand the 

















Wills is an example 
of it. 

All this—and more 
—I learned on a visit 
to Patigian’s big, light 
studio in San Fran- 
cisco, where the cable- 
cars chatter ~ down 
the hill above, and the blue bay laps the 
Marina beach. below. 

Patigian has made a portrait bust of 
Helen Wills, which has already attracted 
international attention from critics and 
connoisseurs in the realm of sculpture. 

I asked Haig Patigian about the Helen 
Wills bust, in the comfortable den adjoin- 
ing the studio. Portraits of notables 
looked down from the walls. The table 
told a story of a busy but nevertheless 
orderly working day. A book-rack held a 
few choice volumes. Patigian sat back 
and told me about it. 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


( Haig Patigian working on a bust of Helen Wills 


By William A. Brewer, Fr. 


Mediterranean legends done into tangible 
forms of plaster and bronze—moments 
caught spinning from the pages of “Classic 
Myths” and “The Age of Fable.” 

“Is Miss Wills’ beauty a Greek-ideal 
type?” I asked. 

And then he told me what I have indi- 
cated. 

“Classic—in a way, yes,” he added, 
“but first of all a Californian type. She 
is an athletic woman of intellect and of 
physical vigor.” 

Her beauty is something more than 
candy-box prettiness—for it rises from 
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classification that gave us of the 
West a type of our own. And as 
Patigian talked, I began to un- 
derstand other things, too. 

Sculpture is more than skin 
deep. 

here is something that shines 
out from the Helen Wills’ bust 
that is spiritual in character—something 
not accounted for by the regular features, 
the shapely throat, the level brow. I be- 
gan to study, to find a name for the thing 
that struck me as it has struck the art 
world of half-a-dozen nations. And the 
word I found for it is poise. 

In the carriage of the head, in the set of 
the lips, in the very openness of the eyes, 
there is poise. There 1s the simplicity and 
the directness, the easy attentiveness, 
that we associate with men and women 
of the out-of-doors. And there is an 
(Continued on page 75) 





An Amusing Commentary 
on the People Who Come 
Out to Picnic Parks, by a 

Man Who Runs One 


EVERAL years ago, in sheer 
self-defense, I became the pro- 
prietor of an auto park. I 
should say auto picnic park to 
distinguish my place from the 
innumerable auto-camps that spring 
up like mushrooms along the California 


The author, 
Donald W. Sutherland 


highways. Four summers I have enter- 
tained the motoring public, doing my best 
to help the city cliff-dwellers gain a few 
hours’ pleasure, recreation and rustic com- 
fort when they drive into my park. 

Many and varied have been the experi- 
ences I have had with my patrons. Some 
of those experiences have shed diverting 
high-lights upon human nature, and all of 
them have been decidedly interesting. 
And, most pleasant of all experiences, 
my park has made many friends for me. 

Our ranch is in the warm Santa Clara 
valley, on the Santa Cruz highway, fifty 
miles from San Francisco and midway 
between the village of Saratoga (of Blos- 
som Festival fame) and the salubrious 
foothill town of Los Gatos, Spanish for 
The Cats, home of Wilbur Hall, Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell and other literary 
craftsmen and women of note. 

On Sundays and holidays thousands of 
people drive down the peninsula from San 
Francisco and Oakland into this paradise 
of California. They come to see the giant 
Sequoias of Santa Cruz and the Big Basin, 
to take the 365-curve drive up Mt. Hamil- 
ton, or just to spend the day picnicking 
in the country. 

It was this Sunday-driving habit so 
firmly ingrained in Californians that 
started us off. Three, four, maybe half a 
dozen cars full of people used to drive in 
from the highway on a Sunday. These 
folks would picnic along the banks of the 
creek that flows through the ranch, scat- 
ter tin cans, bottles, papers and all manner 

of refuse about, then 
drive away without 
so much as_ saying 
thank you. On the 
day of the Saratoga 
Blossom Festival, 
four years ago, thirty 
or forty machines 
: _ drove in and parked 
about the front of the 
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ranch. The hired man spent the next day 
cleaning up the refuse they left. 

One time a car’even drove in and its oc- 
cupants picnicked on the lawn in front of 
the house. Had the women of this party 
been federal officers on a still hunt they 
could not have more thoroughly inspected 
the place, peering curiously here and there 
and everywhere. Finally the long-suffer- 
ing Mother went out and corralled the 
women in the woodshed. Oh, no, there 
was nothing they wanted; they were just 
looking around. 

Another Sunday a machine nearly ran 
me down while I was standing in our own 
private driveway near the house, and be- 
cause I didn’t leap out of his way the 
driver undertook to bawl me out. 

Other parties would drive in and break 
off armfuls of blooms from the trees to 
carry home. Later, when the fruit had 
ripened, picnickers would steal it. 

I TRIED putting up a Keep Out sign, 

but the very next Sunday a car drove 
in and knocked the sign down. The man 


didn’t believe in signs, he said. I have © 
since heard of a sign that might have been | 
It stands in front of an | 
orchard near Watsonville and reads: City | 


more effective. 
People and Thieves Keep Out. 

his hebdomadal invasion of the ranch 
by hordes of city picnickers got to be an 
old gag with us. I wearied of having to 
patrol the front of the ranch on Sundays 
and order out trespassers, and I had 
learned how ineffective a Keep Out sign is 
unless backed up by the owner’s presence. 
The thing became a real problem. 

The Wife’s cousin, a Stanford senior, 
came down one Sunday to visit. He saw 
what the problem was. “Charge ’em,” 
he said. “Charge ’em so much a car.” 

The idea of charging people for the 

rivilege of picnicking amidst the arboreal 
meters: with which Nature has so blessed 
this ranch was distasteful to me. It 
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smacked too much of the man in Arizona 
who charged desert travelers for water 
from his wells—until somebody shot him! 

However something had to be done and 
I finally decided to build tables, fireplaces 
and rest rooms, supply drinking water, 
provide trash cans and all other equipment 
for a regular auto picnic park, and then 
follow the college boy’s advice and charge 
an entrance fee. 

To let people know, I placed a sign on 
the highway. From the very first Sunday 
people began driving in to spend the day 
picnicking in my park. For the 
same reason that folks like to 
“discover” out-of-the-way cafes— 
places that are different and not too 
well patronized, new places not 
run too professionally, so to speak 
—many people were delighted to 
discover my new picnic park. My 
patrons proved the best possible 
advertisements. Before long I had 
to make more tables and build rustic 
seats. Also I put up a swing and 
stretched hammocks between trees 
that seemed spaced for the purpose. Sev- 
eral times that first summer I had to turn 
people away because I had no accommo- 
dations for them and I would not take 
their money unless I could furnish them 
with at least a table in the shade. 

So I became a picnickiteer—a profiteer 
on people’s fondness for picnicking. I’m 
not sure that it’s a business I’d choose to 
go into, even as a side issue, but the thing 
was forced on us and it must be admitted 
that the job of catering to the whims of 
the touring public has its points, even 
though not all of them are good ones. 

My park is patronized mainly by family 
parties. Often two or three families will 
make up a large party and come in several 
cars. Three and occasionally four genera- 
tions of one family are present at some of 
these picnics. 

I have no dance floor here; I am not a 
bootlegger. Consequently the jazz babies 
pass up my place for the resorts farther up 
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in the mountains where their joy may be 
unconfined. 

When people come to the country to 
camp or picnic the women seem to lay off 
the cooking and hard work. Often the 
men in a party perform all the culinary 


tasks. Probably the women feel that 
doing the work at home every day en- 
titles them to rest when they come to the 
country. Perhaps the men know more, or 
think they do, about campfires and camp 
cookery and therefore undertake to show 
their wives and sweeties how it should be 


By DONALD 


W. SUTHERLAND 


Decorated by 


ETHEL RuNDQuUIST COBHAM 


done. At any rate the majority of the 
men who come with family parties do the 
cooking and seem to enjoy it—on Sundays 
anyhow. 

People of foreign birth and those but 
one or two generations away from the old 
countries seem to have the most fun pic- 
nicking here. Particularly is this true of 
the Scandinavian and German peoples. 
They possess the knack of picnicking. 
They engage in games homely and quaint 
wherein all take part from grandma down 
to the littlest tot. Races, tag, games simi- 
lar to blind man’s buff, folk-dancing and 
horseshoe-pitching are popular with them. 
And they like to hike. They tramp all 
over this ranch and along the bordering 
dirt roads where hiking is not the hazard- 
ous pastime that it is on the machine- 
crowded highway. 

Many times I have seen half a cake, an 
extra pie, a dozen sandwiches, or maybe 
several untouched pieces of fried chicken 
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thrown into the garbage 
cans by people whose an- 
cestral nationality would be 
hard to determine—in other 
words, Americans. But I 
notice the Germanic people 
are not so wasteful. They 
bring prodigious lunches 
with them and usually make 
pots of coffee here. Invariably they carry 
home the untouched remnants’ of their 
feasts. 


T’S through the visiting children that 

most of the fun of running a park like 
mine comes—as far as I’m concerned at 
least. Hundreds of children have spent 
happy hours in my park. The Prince horse 
and I do our best to entertain our young 
guests, and we are quite popular with them 
—especially Prince. Some Sundays when 
the park is full of cars the youngsters run 
Prince and me both ragged—especially 
Prince. We are glad when evening comes 
—again, especially Prince. 

Prince is as gentle as a kitten and has 
never thrown anybody though several 
kids have fallen off his back. But gentle 
as he is, I have had a number of children 
here that were afraid of him. They would- 
n’t even pet him. One or two would 
scream if Prince came near them. They 
had never seen a horse before! Isn’t there 
a current funny story which demonstrates 
the same characteristic of this automobile 
age? Something about the horse which 
shied and ran away, frightened half to 
death—because, on the highway, he met 
another horse! 

As a matter of fact—and this is a true 
story—one little girl who was riding 
Prince for the first time called out to her 
mother that she was “holdin’ on to the 
horsie’s feathers,” meaning his mane. 

Usually I let the kids ride Prince bare- 
back because when I put the saddle on 
him some young limb is sure to want to 
imitate Tom Mix or try to do some Doug 
Fairbanks stuff. I feel that the kids are 
safer riding bareback and at a walk than 
they would be in a saddle with Prince 
loping around. 

All the youngsters aren’t as good as 
they might be, of course. Once in a while 
the bad boy crops up in the park. Maybe 
he isn’t bad but just mischievous; per- 
haps he is just too full of pep to contain 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Hooking Up with 


Mexico 


eAll of Which Leads 
to the Hope that the 
West Coast of Mexico 
Will Become a Veritable 
Paradise, Fitted to Give 
Food and Employment 
to a Population of 


Many Millions 


HE part of the West Coast of 

Mexico which comprises the 
States of Sonora, Sinaloa and 
Nayarit constitutes a region 
specially blessed by Nature, 
due to its agricultural possibilities, favor- 
able climate, and advantageous position in 
relation to markets for its products. This 
zone, centering upon the Tropic of Cancer, 
extends to the north to include the south- 
ern part of Sonora where very warm cli- 
mate prevails, and reaches on the south as 
far as the mouth of the River Santiago. 





The agricultural area embraced by this 
region approximates 1000 kilometers (620 
miles) in length and contains the delta 
lands of sixteen rivers that yield all the 
water that could ever be used in irrigation, 
when irrigation works have brought about 
the necessary conservation. This cultiva- 
ble area, generally speaking, is bounded on 
the east by the Southern Pacific Railroad 
and on the west by the Gulf of California 
and the waters of the Pacific Ocean. It 
has five foreign trade ports, a number of 
roadsteads and ports for coastwise ship- 
ping which are already in use and others 
on the road to development, considerably 


facilitating the transportation of all 
products. In the part of this zone that 
comprises the southern part of Sonora, all 
Sinaloa and Nayarit, there is practically 
no winter; and the lowest temperatures 
registered range from 36 to 40 degrees (F) 
during the months in which frost and 
freezing weather in the United States 
make impossible the cultivation of vege- 
tables, this giving the West Coast growers 
the advantage of furnishing these products 
to all the large centers of consumption in 
the American States. 

One runs the chance of being taken for a 
prevaricator by his readers when he under- 
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C Harvesting a crop of F inte 
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takes to forecast the future development 
of the, West Coast, both in regard to its 
vastness and yearly yield and as to the 
diversity of products that are developing 
there: Rice, chick peas, corn, alfalfa, 
melons of various kinds, all kinds of forage 
plants, sugar-cane, cereals of all kinds, 
peas, legumes, tree fruits in all their vari- 
eties and quality, oil-seeds, agaves, espe- 
cially henequen (sisal hemp) an indust 
which has ton started vigorously wit 
magnificent results in all the attempts and 
experiments that have been made—all 
of which leads to the hope that this region 
in the very near future will become a 
veritable paradise, fitted to give food and 
employment without difficulty to a popu- 
lation of many millions. 

The line of the Southern Pacific, which 
was built after careful planning in order 
to locate it just where it would most ade- 
quately serve this vast zone, is really the 
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winter tomatoes 


principal transportation system and by 
means of the statistics that cover freight 
movement may be gained an understand- 
ing of the fabulous development that is 
going on. This line makes connection on 
the north with all the other lines which 
the Southern Pacific Company has in the 
United States and with all railroads oper- 
ated by other companies in that country, 
being therefore in position to transport the 
export products to every market of the 
neighboring country. On the south this 
line joins the National Railway of Mexico 
which penetrates to all important centers 
of our country, the chief of which, of 
course, is the Capital of the Republic, 
and it thereby serves to carry the products 
of this West Coast zone to all the national 
markets. The line runs the length of the 
coast at a distance from the ocean of some- 
times sixty kilometers (37 miles), border- 
ing all the cultivable zone to the west and 
has on the east the foothills of the Sierra 
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Cajeme, Sonora, Mexico 
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General Obregon at his ranch at 


23 
and the western Sierra 
Madre mountains. It is 
estimated that there is ac- 
tually under cultivation 
only from 8% to 10% of 
the area fit for agriculture 
in this zone, but the value 
of the recent harvest ex- 
ceeded $40,000,000 (pesos). 

The network of lines of 
the Southern Pacific, be- 
sides the splendid advan- 
tages it offers from the point 
of view of transportation, 
also presents wonderful 
attractions from the point 
of view of engineering 
works, especially the big 
bridges over the rivers in 
the Western Sierra Madre 
Mountains. From the River 
Santiago and as far as La 
Quemada there are many 
marvels of engineering skill 
which will certainly interest 
tourists; in fact, this entire 
part of the country is full 
of attractions for tourists, 
especially in the winter 
months, during which our 
Coast offers a delightful 
climate. 

The garbanza, well known 
in the United States under 
the name of “chick pea,” is 
a plant requiring special 
conditions both of soil and 
atmosphere for its cultiva- 
tion, and for this reason 
there are very few parts of 
the world in which this 
grain may be successfully 
raised; however, the West 






CA beautiful and stately cathedral in Mexico City 
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24 Hooking 
Coast of Mexico, thanks to its unusual 
conditions, is able to produce the finest 
varieties of chick pea for which a large 
demand exists in Spain, the West Indies, 
Central and South America and the Philip- 
pines, besides which there is already a 
considerable demand for it in the United 
States. 

In recent months has been begun the 
establishment of chick pea canneries and 
one was organized lately in Los Angeles, 
Calif., with a capital of $250,000.00. It is 
called “Garbanzos Company,” and its 
product is being accorded a very favorable 
reception by the consuming public. The 
nutritive properties of this grain, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by a scientific 
institute of California, are exactly double 
those of wheat, and the West Coast of 
Mexico could widen the cultivation of the 
chick pea so considerably that it is not 
out of the way to forecast that in five or 
six years from now a hundred thousand 
tons a year will be harvested, with a pos- 
sibility of progressive increase. In the 
United States, where so much attention is 
constantly bestowed on improvement of 
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diet, it is certain the chick pea will be 
found an important factor because to its 
extraordinary nutritive value there is ad- 
ded the advantage that it can be digested 
with ease by persons of any age, children 
or elderly people, without any fear of up- 
setting the digestion. It is clear, therefore, 
that whatever quantity is produced in our 
zone will find a ready market, without 
danger of competition, because in the 
United States it has not been possible to 
produce it even of a medium quality. 


MONG tthe valleys that are 

reaching larger development, 
we may consider Yaqui Valley where 
they are ready to start a dam system 
that will be the largest hitherto known 
in the world and whose irrigation area 
will embrace in the neighborhood of one 
and a half million acres. In this valley 
there are cultivated at the present time 
hardly one hundred thousand acres, and 
the production in rice, wheat, chicharos, 
vegetables and seasonable fruits has 
been extraordinary. Where there were 
only a few grass huts and some ware- 
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houses less than two years ago, at the 
station of Cajeme, there now lives quite a 
population. The irrigation works, brought 
into being up to now in this valley under 
the direction of the Richardson Construc- 
tion Co., S. A., which has a contract with 
the Federal Government for colonization 
of their territory, are works of great im- 
portance. However, it is imperative that 
the waters of the Yaqui River be im- 
pounded by dams to provide the neces- 
sary flow, and it is believed that in a 
period of ten years this valley will reach a 
fabulous development. 

In regard to Mayo Valley the same can 
be said, but on a minor scale. Irrigation 
works are under consideration on Fuerte 
River, and on the other rivers similar 
works will have to be installed as the neces- 
sity becomes evident. 

We could say much about the riches of 
these States in mining, cattle, timber of 
all kinds; in fisheries, in industries, espe- 
cially the sugar industry, but it is not my 
wish to deal with subjects with which I 
am not so familiar as I am with agricul- 
ture. 


Mexico’s West Coast 
an Unspotled Paradise 


By Victor Willard 


ALK about speed and endur- 

ance! Charley Paddock might 

beat them in a sprint, but 

not much. And that Fin- 

nish running fool, Nurmi, 

would give a life-like imitation of old 
Edward Payson Weston if he started 
out to compete with the Seri Indians. 
Why, those copper-colored sons of the 
desert run relay races with the wildest, 
fleetest deer they can find—and they 
bring back the bacon and the _ buck, 
having caught the latter with their bare 
hands after the tireless runners have ex- 
hausted him. Even the Seri women have 
speed. One of them followed a Smith- 
sonian Institute expedition that had a two- 
day start. She had a sick baby she wanted 
doctored. On the way she stepped off the 
trail long enough to run down and catch 
a jackrabbit that she brought to the 
scientists’ camp as a propitiatory offering! 
The Seri Indians’ home base 1s Tiburon 
Island in the Gulf of Mexico, 125 miles 
north of Guaymas, opposite the Sonora 
coast in northwestern Mexico, a country 
which, despite its exploration and settle- 
ment by Cortez four centuries ago, was 
until recently perhaps the least known and 
most isolated region in the territory of our 
southern neighbor. Today it is traversed 
by the newest of the world’s main lines of 
transportation. Through the mainland 
territory of the Seri Indians, a tribe so 
primitive that it is the joy and delight of 
every ethnologist and anthropologist, 
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Pullman cars are running today from 
Portland and San Francisco on the way to 
Guadalajara, the Southern Pacific having 
completed the last link in its far-flung 
line down the West Coast when it finished 
the final stretch of difficult construction 
from Tepic in the state of Nayarit across 
the Sierra Madre to Orendain Junction 
on the National Railways of Mexico. Now 
the three thousand-mile journey from 
Portland, Oregon, to Guadalajara via 
Tucson and Nogales can be made without 
leaving the sleeping car, and by Fall 
through service to Mexico City will be in 
operation. 


pss the tourist and the sportsman the 
West Coast country 1s still an un- 
spoiled paradise. Compostela, San Blas, La 
Paz, cities that were a century old when the 
Mayflower discharged its cargo of ances- 
tors, are still unspoiled despite the whistle 
of the locomotive. Behind the blank, sun- 
lit walls of their ancient residences life still 
flows along in the charming unhurried 
manner of the olden days; the automobile 
has not yet driven from the streets the old 
methods of transportation by ox cart and 
donkey; the vendors and craftsmen are 
plying their trades in their old costumes 
at the same old stands. On the plains and 
in the foothills the wild boar will give the 
spear-armed sportsman a better run for 
his money than he can get out of an Alas- 
kan bear whom he sees through the peep- 
sight of a high-power rifle. Deer, brown 
bear and goats are plentiful in the hills: in 
winter ducks, geese, swans and all manner 
of other water fowl swarm in the lagoons 
and on the water courses, and undoubtedly 
NSET 
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Guaymas is destined to become the great- 
est winter-fishing base in the West as the 
warm waters of the Gulf of California 
swarm with tuna, swordfish, barracuda, 
rooster fish, giant sea bass and other vari- 
eties of sea marauders. 

The territory traversed by the newly 
completed line is a narrow strip of level 
land lying between the foothills of the jag- 
ged Sierra Madre and salt water. At its 
northern end it is barely forty miles wide, 
gaining in breadth toward the tropical 
south. It is driest in the north, the rain- 
fall increasing in the vicinity of the Tropic 
of Cancer, but the high peaks of the Sierra 
Madre supply a substitute for the missing 
rain. From their forested and _ highly 
mineralized slopes come rushing rivers, 
seventeen of them, among them the 
largest in Mexico. Wherever these rivers 
reach level valley land, there irrigation is 
practiced, and irrigation in this frostless 
country means a dense population. 

Construction of a railway down this 
remote strip of fertile land was the greatest 
event since Cortez was double-crossed by 
Mendoza four hundred years ago. The 
steel rails opened the markets of the “Co- 
lossus of the North” to the products of 
the irrigated soil. They did this opening 
so effectively that the statistics of the in- 
crease in production read as though they 
were compiled by the Los Angeles Census 
enumerators. Here are some of them: 

In the winter of 1920-21 the shipments 
of fresh tomatoes were nine hundred and 
two carloads; last winter they approached 
six thousand carloads. During the same 
period the shipments of winter peas in- 

(Continued on page 81) 
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The Perilous 
Business of 


Raising Venom 


si ON’ T call 

us snake 

charmers,” 

said Leon- 

arde Keel- 

er with a twinkle in his 

very blue eyes as he in- 

cluded his partner, 

“Doc” Woolsey, with a 

nod of the head. Both 

boys were bending pro- 

fessionally over the 

yawning mouth of a 

six-foot Texas diamond- 
back rattlesnake. 

If not “snake charm- 

s” then perhaps snake 








they received for trial a 
seed-cure sent the lab- 
oratory from a doctor 
in Mexico. The boys 
experimented with the 
so-called cure on rabbits, 
mice and fowls; the cure 
was fatal. But their in- 
terest was aroused and 
from that time the boys 
studied the problem 
thoroughly. As_ their 
college work equipped 
them to make a scien- 











tific research of the sub- 





@ Leonarde Keeler 
and Elwood L. 
Woolsey, in 
conference, exam- 
ining their 
wriggling stock 


CA close-up of the business end of a rattlesnake just before 
it 1s milked of its venom 


farmers would be a correct term for the 
two young medics, Leonarde Keeler of 
Leland Stanford University and Elwood 
L. Woolsey of the University of California, 
who are earning their way through college 
by running a rattlesnake farm on the 
platform of an abandoned windmill on an 
old farm site adjoining Leland Stanford 
University at Palo Alto, California. 
Snake farming as Mr. Keeler and Mr. 
Woolsey pursue their unusual occupation 
consists of importing live rattlesnakes and 
caring for them, for the purpose of ex- 
tracting their venom and making an anti- 
toxin which, through years of experiment- 
ing, they have now perfected as a sure 
cure for rattlesnake bites. The chores 
on the rattlesnake farm are not so arduous; 
but they have a thrill of their own. How 
would you feed a hungry rattler who re- 
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fused to eat the most delectable of guinea 
pigs and the liveliest rats you offered him? 
How would you milk a rattler? How 
would you handle a dozen of them so that 
you might secure the deadly venom for 
the saving of human lives? 

Growing up together as boys, sharing a 
boy’s curiosity regarding bugs and reptiles, 
Leonarde Keeler and Elwood Woolsey are 
continuing their sympathetic interests by 
becoming doctors of medicine. Seven 
years ago when Leonarde and “‘Doc’”’ be- 
gan their professional studies at Leland 
Stanford University and the University of 
California their collection of garter snakes 
had been supplemented by several rat- 
tlers. To provide against a possible bite 
from these rattlers, the boys made in- 
quiry regarding a cure for rattlesnake 
bites. From a laboratory in Berkeley, 
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ject, they collected all 
the rattlers they could get. Today the 
farm is conducted professionally for the 
purpose of obtaining the venom which 
they use in manufacturing a positive 
antitoxin for rattlesnake bites. 


VERY two weeks “Doc” Woolsey 

comes to Palo Alto from the 
University of California to help his 
partner do the chores on the farm. At 
these periods of two weeks the boys have 
learned that the rattlers have devel- 
oped full glands of venom. Gowned 
in laboratory coats the boys go about 
their chores. From a screened-in pen on 
the elevated windmill platform where 
the rattlers live, Leonarde will secure 
one of the snakes by holding its body 
down with a stick pronged on one end. 
“Doc” will slip a noose attached to a pole 
and tightened by pulling on a wire run- 
ning up the side, over the head of the 
snake. Once the head is secure, they lift 
the snake out and carry it to a laboratory 
table on the ground below. Care is taken 
that the snake cannot strike at the table 
or other object in transit as a strike 
means a loss of precious venom. As it 
happened while the snake: was posed for 
the picture on this page, it struck sideways 
and left a smear of the deadly venom on 
the table edge. But the ordinary pro- 
cedure bars accidents and the boys begin 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Making Sailors 


eA Naval Training 
Station in the West 
is Educating Young 
Men for Worthwhile 


Careers at Sea 


<¢ ND why did you join the 
Navy?” 

The question was asked 

by a receiving officer at the 

Naval Training Station at 

San Diego, California, of a rosy-faced 

youth standing with stressed stiffness be- 

fore him. Cream of American manhood 

was this youth, but unfamiliarity with 

his surroundings added boyish self-con- 
sciousness to his bearing. 

“‘I—er—want to become,” here a tide of 
color incarnadined his cheeks, “I want to 
become an—er—that is an—er—officer,” 
then a belated, “‘sir.” 

A guffaw from the motley crowd of 
recruits standing in the favorite formation 
of the untrained, an irregular echelon by 
individuals. But the gray 
eyes of the officer snapped 
the ragged ranks to atten- 
tion and again he faced 

the young man. 
“How far have you gone 
in school?”’ he asked. 
“First year in Stanford, 
sir. 
“Been a good boy— 
that is, an_ honorable 
one?” 
“T think so, sir.” 
“Then you are in the 
right place to become an 


ofhcer. It all depends 
upon you.” 
And the receiving 


officer turned his attention 
to others in the line. 
Young men they were, 
from every state west of 
the Mississippi and to 
each he propounded the 
same question. Their an- 
swers were as varied as 
their personalities, yet by 
some white magic, it 
seemed, each had come to the place 
where his ambitions might be realized. 
One sought to be a musician, another 
felt the mystic spell of radio, another was 
intrigued by electricity. To each was 
given the assurance that educational 
advantages awaited him with teachers 
who had made these studies their life work. 

“Tt all depends upon yourself,” each 
man was told. 

Such is the Naval Training Station re- 
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(Captain Harris J. Lanning, 
commandant of the San Diego 
Naval Training Station 
@ Below: In the radio school 


students receive messages 


cently established at San Diego, behind 
whose sentry-guarded gates careers are 
shaped that are destined to touch every 
phase of America’s first line of defense. 


we the Pacific no longer the sea 
of tomorrow, but of today, the 
activities of the Navy are concentrated 
to a greater degree than ever before upon 
the shores which border it. Before the 
Great War, the Atlantic was the field of 
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major operation, but today sees 
the Battle Fleet and its auxiliaries 
afloat in the Pacific with their 
bases and training schools upon 
the western shore. And the Navy 
takes more than usual pride in the 
San Diego school, the newest and 
most up-to-date in the jurisdiction 
of the government. 

Unlike the schools of two de- 
cades ago, this is a great industrial 
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plant in which the raw material is the 


youth of the land, fine specimens of 
young manhood, but manhood undevel- 
oped physically and mentally to take 
active part in organized effort. Daily 
through its picturesque portals pours a 
stream of youth, some slouching good- 
naturedly, others stiffly erect. Attired 
in a vafiety of civilian dress from the 
futuristic regalia of the boy freshly gradu- 
ated from high school to the denim of the 
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(Right: Barracks at the U. S. Naval 
Training Station, San Diego, Calif. 

(The Tuesday afternoon review, held 

} weekly, is one of the show events 

of San Diego 
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(Right: One of the few of the old navy 

remaining. Mike Kiley, who has 
served thirty years. He is here shown 

t displaying one of the knots now 

F discarded by the New Navy 


less fortunate, they are soon members 
) of a uniformed democracy in which 
discipline is self-brought and the 
desire to serve a common ideal holds 
them together until that discipline 
] is fully learned. 

Those first uniforms! “The guy 
who gave me these must have worn 
telescopes instead of glasses,” de- 

clared one youth, as he spread out 
a pair of white trousers looking like 
an ancient mainsail. 

“Look at this hat,” came acrid 
tones from the other side of the room. 

The uniform white hat issued to 
the speaker seemed designed to fit a 
baseball, not a human head. 

Then the trading began. Clothes 
that fitted found owners as though 
by magic with here and there a 
grotesquerie which the storekeeper 
took back to issue another garment. 


Accoutered, at last, the draft was ready 
to take its first awkward steps in learning 
the life of the Navy. 
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But with these lessons at 


drill masters’ hands 


came the opportunity to 
see one of the most beauti- 
ful groups of buildings in 
southern California, a series 
of schools of which his own 
is but a part, yet worthy to 
be the seat of 

versity. 

Built in the style of the 
ancient missions about a 
central 
grounds are 
blooming, presenting a sight 
that makes the greenest 
rookies and grayest admirals 
take pride in the Navy’s 
possession, 
from Point Loma’s broad 
base, it 
shore line where drill boats 


a great uni- 


quadrangle, its 
green and 


Gently sloping 
reaches to the 


float upon the lazy 
waves of San Diego’s 
inner harbor. Out in 
the bay rides the fleet 
at anchor, the future 
home and workshop of 
the men who have cast 
their lot with the ser- 
vice. 

Facing a boulevard 
leading into the busi- 
ness section of San 
Diego, the exterior of 
the station gives prom- 
ise of the artistic inner 
courts and camps. 
About the gate are 
grouped the adminis- 
trative buildings, back 
of which a wide lawn 
sweeps to the quadran- 
gle about which are 
gathered the various 
service schools and bar- 
racks. Beyond are the 
pyramidal tents of 
Camp Ingram, the 
home of the recruit dur- 
ing his training period. 


It is at Camp Ingram that thenewcomer 
undergoes a metamorphosis changing him 
from a civilian into a sailorman, not a deep 
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sea tar, for he only sees salt water at a 
distance, but the groundwork is laid. For 
eight weeks patient petty officers labor 
with their charges. Then they are ready 
for the first step in that great ladder that 
has no gap between the apprentice seaman 
and the starry flag connoting admiralship. 
Instruction is given in small-arms drill, 
infantry tactics, personal hygiene, the 
care of clothes, drill in boats under oars 
and swimming. Eight weeks of hard 
work, and the end sees the recruit no 
longer a recruit. 

Then Opportunity thunders on his door. 

“Do you still want to be a naval officer, 
Smith?” 

It was the receiving officer speaking to 
the Stanford man who had enlisted as an 
apprentice seaman. 

“*Yes, sir.” 

“You had better make out your appli- 
cation and have your company comman- 
der look over it and endorse his opinion. 
The doctor had better have another look 
at you, too. The examination for the 
Naval Academy is somewhat more exact- 
ing, you know.” 


THERS besides John Smith are 

preparing to enter the Annapolis 
preparatory class. They are not college 
men, but have been to high school or 
through self-preparation have made ready 
to take the entrance examinations. Others 
are seeking admission to the radio school, 
classes in electricity, mechanics, music 
and stenography. Examinations are in 
progress on every hand, while those who 
desire immediate experience at sea are 
transferred to the fleet. 

But John Smith and a score of men from 
the training unit have decided to take the 
harder way and wish to become officers. 
Men from the fleet join them. A detail of 
Marines in forest green appears and then 
come examinations in plane gee 
algebra, physics, history and English. 
Some fall by the wayside in the prelim- 
inary test. Others pushon. These classes 
begin in November and are held under 
the direction of Lieut. Benton W. Decker, 
assisted by four ensigns and a chief petty 
officer. At the conclusion of the course in 
April, competitive examinations are held 
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and the fifty leading candidates are sent 
to Annapolis. But even to those who fail, 
hope still clings. If they have not passed 
the age limit, they can re-enter the school 
and try once more. 

Life in the barracks in which the An- 
napolis preparatory class has its being is 
intensive. Small time is given to the 
frolic of the man-o-war’s man. It is study, 
study, study with recreation hours cut 
short and liberty curtailed. Contrary to 
general belief, the officers in charge of the 
school have a special welcome for recruits 
fresh from the school room and unversed 
in the ways of the navy. 

“They make the best students,” de- 
clared Lieutenant Decker, “‘and those who 
enlist for the purpose of becoming officers 
are harder workers than those to whom 
this comes as an afterthought. 

“Prejudice against men who have been 
in the ranks? Nothing to it. In fact the 
officers of the navy welcome 
the opportunity to have a voice 
in the selection of their own suc- 
cessors. No element of politics 
enters into their nomination. 
They know these recruits will 
some day be their junior officers 
and they pick them very care- 
fully for that reason. Ability and 
character are the outstanding 
requirements.” ; 

But while John Smith and his 
ambitious companions are tread- 
ing the mazes of algebra, geom- 
etry and physics, others who 
were recruits only a few weeks 
before are being inducted into 
the highly specialized schools 
leading to ratings as petty off- 
cers with eventual opportunity 
to enter the warrant grades. 


ENRY JONES, let us 

say, has been a radio fan 
before his decision to enter the 
Navy. A school awaits him, 
three men being taken from 
the recruit training camp each 
week for the study of radio. At 
the same time three are sent to 
the electrical school, three to the 
hospital corps, four to the 
machinists’ school, two to the 
artificers’ and aviation schools 
and one each to the musicians’ and 
buglers’. 

In fact so much instruction is given in 
the mechanical trades that the old timers 
who knew the glory of the sea when ships 
were ships and not floating machine shops 
that these wrinkled tars tear sparse 
thatches and swear gloomily that the ser- 
vice is going to the dogs. 

“Why dad bust my timbers,” or words 
to that effect, was the ejaculation of an 
ancient who had seen thirty-three years 
with the colors. “They don’t give them 
fifteen minutes of seamanship. These 
men don’t know a granny knot from a 
bowline-on-a-bight. They’re pitiful, 
plumb pitiful.” 

Then he let off a blast on modern sea- 
manship. 

“Sure they can tell you all about ohms 
and they’ll spin you a gaudy yarn on 
turbine driven generators, but honestly, 
mister, they aint sailors. They’re just 
machinists gone to sea.” 
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Such is the lament of the rapidly dis- 
appearing old salt and its echo heard now 
and then among those graybeards whose 
decorations weigh heavily and whose arms 
are bound with much gold braid. But 
only unofficially does the high command 
thus unburden itself.. . 

Senior officers know too well that they 
must not only keep abreast, but ahead, of 
those clear-eyed youngsters who are en- 
gineers first, last and all the time. They 
must lead or they will find their way to 
the retired list, long before their time. 

Radio, for instance, an experiment of a 
few years ago, is a mainstay in today’s 
navy. The school conducted in connection 
with the San Diego Training Station pre- 
pares young men for the varied duties con- 
nected with inter-communication among 
the ships at sea. Youngsters, who have 
yet to step upon a deck, are schooled in 
the complicated methods of handling both 


House Magic 


By Jesste Prayrarr Lees 


O I will build an eager, friendly house 
With little, laughing rooms, 

And in each casement window I shall set 
A myriad rainbow blooms. 


Blooms I shall have for day, but for the dark 
Candles of gold and brown, 

And so my little house will always stand 
A beacon in the town. 


Tired eyes that glimpse it shall grow softly glad, 
Tired hearts shall pulse anew; 
And if a weary traveler draws near 

His steps will lighten, too. 


O in that house where tapers and brave blooms 
Will flaunt their aureoles, 

I shall move gaily, knowing well that I 
Am lighting lamps in souls! 


official and commercial business. They 
are so trained that when their enlistment 
expires they are fitted for positions with 
civilian organizations, having been 
grounded in both theory and practice of 
radio communication. 

But to return to the recruit depot, the 
fount from which men are drawn for the 
various schools. While John Smith re- 
mained immersed in higher mathematics 
and Henry Jones buzzed his buzzer, Wil- 
liam Williams voiced a yearning to be- 
come an electrician. He applied to his 
company commander for appointment to 
the electrical school. 

“You had better dust up on your arith- 
metic and brighten up the algebra if you 
go up there,” William was informed, ““The 
electricians have to figure lots of things 
besides interest on their debts.” 

So William went to the station library 
where he was supplied with text-books to 
furbish his mathematics. In due time he 
was appointed to the electricians’ school, 
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but even after his preparation, he was 
dosed liberally with figures and formulae. 
Then followed thirty-two weeks of inten- 
sive instruction in the theory and practice 
of electricity as applied in a navy whose 
ships are propelled by electrical current 
and whose final shot will be detonated by 
a spark. 


F Mr. Average Citizen doubts that 

this fails to carry the students into the 
heights, let him hear an electrical specialist 
explain the gyro compass for instance. 
This writer knows. He tried it. Gently an 
officer led him into a maze that thickened 
like an incoming tule fog. Before he 
realized it, he was more at sea than he 
could ever be on a battleship. 

“T don’t believe I quite got that,” he 
remarked finally, shaking his head as 
though to dust off a cobwebbed brain, 
“Would you mind—” 

“Certainly Now 
see—” 

“Yes,” fibbed the scribe as the 
explanation was repeated, simple 
language seeming only to obscure 
complex thought, ‘“Yes—I see 
it all now. The rotary move- 
ments upon a triple gimballed 
axis keeps the plane upon the 
meridian and—” 

“Yes—that’s it,” the officer 
responded hopelessly, striving 
to save the visitor’s face at the 
expense of truth, “That’s it. 
Probably my first explanation 
was a little—er—confused.” 

The civilian, however, hur- 
riedly staggered from the gyro 
compass room. He had entered 
that sanctuary with the boastful 
thought that he was a man ot 
some intelligence, but coming 
out, he was ready and willing 
to clutch a sub-moron to his 
breast and bless him as a long 
lost brother. 

And while William Williams 
was being borne inexorably to- 
ward that reef known as the 
gyro compass, Charles Carter, 
always fond of music, decided 
that he would like to enter the 
band and orchestra school. Like 
Smith, Jones and Williams, he 
took up the problem with his company 
commander and getting his endorsement, 
applied for admission to the musicians” 
school. 

“T want to play one of those bed post 
things—what do you call them,” he in- 
formed the superintendent. 

“Bassoon? Is that what you mean?” 

“Tt looks like a bed post but it sounds 
like a he bull-frog with a cold. I want to 
play it,” Carter replied. 

“What you want is more ‘squads right’” 
the instructor informed him crisply. 
“After they have drilled some of the fresh- 
ness out of you, come back and we’ll see 
what we can do.” 

A visit to the musicians’ barracks is not 
soothing to frayed nerves. Because of 
the many activities upon the training 
school site, quarters are crowded and men 
practice where they can. Imagine a large 
room in which hammocks swing at night, 
bare during the day except for chairs and 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Hawati, summer-summer land, cradle of dreams, nursery of romance, where tall languorous palms interpret their own 
peculiar Hula above a mirror of tranquil jade-green waters 
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eA Fascinating Action 
Novel of the -ACost 
Brilliant Period in the 


History of the West 


(don Silencio was 
Sitting in a chair from 
the house, watching 
the “matanza”’ 








The story so far: 

F don Estevan, once of Spain but 

now of California, it could be said 
that he was a great landholder. El 
Rancho Buena Esperanza—the Ranch of 

d Hope—stretched itself over leagues 
of sunny land. Hilarita, his motherless 
young daughter, had, in fact, seen five 
ranchos added to the district tributary of 
San Rafael Arcangel since she had been 
brought to California. 

In 1821 rancheros did not count their 
cattle; when the mission tithe was due 
they guessed at the tenth, the diezmo, 
which went to support the holy fathers— 
and don Estevan never guessed on the 
short side for Fra Juan Amoros was an 
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old and tried friend. But there had 
been bad news relayed up the coast 
from mission to mission. Nueva Cali- 
fornia no longer belonged to Spain but 
to Mexico! What of the King’s grants 
then? Would they hold? Or were 
the del Valles and their neighbors, the 
de la Torres, holding their lands this 
minute only on sufferance? Something 
must be done and done soon. There was 
word, even, that representatives of the 
new regime were on their way—to do 
what, no one knew. Talk was necessary 
and don Estevan rode with Fra Juan to 
take counsel with de la Torre. Beside 
them rode Hilarita. Had not Jose de la 
Torre a son, Ricardo? And had he not, 
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more than once, looked at Hilarita, shyly 
but with that in his eyes which she might 
interpret with no difficulty whatever? 

In the hacienda of the de la Torres they 
could come to no conclusions. Cienega, 
representative of Mexico, young and in- 
solent and brave in gold lace, had declared 
to don Jose that Californians were Mexi- 
cans now; that he himself could take their 
lands or leave them; that, in short he held 
the whip hand. As don Estevan spoke 
bitterly of Cienega and all his breed, the 
man himself appeared over the brow of a 
distant rolling hill, riding toward the 
hacienda. At the same moment an un- 
known man, half naked and nearly dead 
staggered into the shade of the hacienda. 
Caring for the stranger, no one noticed 
the arrival of Cienega who reined in with 
a flourish and clattered to the ground at 
their elbows. Piqued, the Mexican shoul- 
dered his way into the group. “Let me 
show you the way to make a man talk,” 
he cried. His boot was in the air as a 
white figure whirled before him and 
Hilarita’s eyes flashed as she slapped the 
officer across the cheek. 

Cienega swallowed furious words. This 
girl was a beauty, worth taming no doubt. 

is trade had been politics, the stock 
whereof had been the peons of a Mexican 
province, shifty, chattering, lightweight 
spawn. These Californians, he felt, were 
little better. Pieces for his hand to move, 
willy-nilly. 

Well—he would move them, in truth! 
Now go on with the story: 





HE smile on Ygnacio Cienega’s 
face had never wavered. He 
had weighed carefully what 
he was to say (he was in most 

things a careful man); he 
realized fully that del Valle and de la 

Torre were powerful—were powerful! 

What he, as an officer of Mexico, might 
make of them, was a vastly different mat- 
ter. Cienega rolled the succulent thought 

of power on his tongue. 

A wrong word, an incorrectly empha- 
sized syllable, might make enemies of the 
two rancheros. Cienega was not ready 
for ertlemies. A friend would trust him, 
but an enemy would be on the lookout. 
Interested as he was in dark eyes, he was 
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not unforgetful of plans equally as dark. 
He bowed gravely as he spoke: 

“Your pardon, sefiorita,” he said very 
earnestly. “And yours also, sefiores. I 
but thought you had a runaway servant— 
and since I have had some experience in 
forcing men to talk, I supposed that I 
might possibly have been of assistance. 
As to my family”—he smiled at the girl— 
“it is well known in Spain.” 

Don Estevan seemed about to strangle, 
but held his tongue. 

The officer’s flow of words lessened the 
tension. Fra Juan’s head lifted, and he 
asked Ricardo de la Torre whether it 
would be possible to place the bearded 
stranger on a bed. 


“i him in my house?” Sefiora de la 
Torre cried. ‘Are you mad, father? 
Are my satin coverlets made for beggars? 
Is he to lie between my fine sheets? What 
a world this is! And”—in the identical 
shrewish voice—“‘are you to keep the poor 
fellow out here in the sun all morning? 
Candelario! Vicente! Anastacio! Are 
there no servants to carry him inside? Ay/ 
This is a mad-house!” 

“No sale de ahi,” don Estevan mut- 
tered, smiling despite himself. “She is 
always playing the same tune.” 

If Cienega still felt the scornful lash of 
Hilarita’s tongue, he kept his hurt well 
hidden. It was he who helped lift the 
stranger, who directed the pulling-down 
of sefiora de la Torre’s handsome bed cov- 
ering, who made himself useful in a dozen 
ways. If his eyes—very accidentally— 
sought Hilarita’s for praise, they were so 
pleading, so remorseful, so apologetic, that 
the girl wondered if this gaily-clad officer 
had actually tried to drive his boot into 
the stranger’s limp body. 

Even don Estevan was partially con- 
vinced. He whispered to Fra Juan that 
there seemed to be a heart in this Cienega’s 
body; the padre, however, merely re- 
torted, “‘Is it so?” and was silent. 

Nor did Ricardo de la Torre appear con- 
vinced: in his one opportunity he said to 
Hilarita, “I do not like him! He keeps 
his eyes on you—” 

“And is that so terrible? Have you ever 
thought that I may have taken you—or 
may take you!—because there is no other 
in this land save married men and Indios? 
But let me tell you this, Ricardo; a hand- 
some officer is not to be dismissed out of 
hand! I do not believe that he would ever 
lack words to ask for me when the time 
came!” 

The young ranchero only said, “Ah, 
Hilarita!’’ but that seemed to satisfy them 
both completely. 

The ride back to Buena Esperanza was 
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anything save silent. When 
the stranger had been made 


comfortable, don Estevan = 
? 


fretted to return to his own 
hacienda for the mid-day 
siesta. Wherever the trail 
was broad enough, Hilarita aie 
and Cienega rode together, 
ahead, followed by the padre 
and don Estevan. 

Don Estevan had talked 


of inconsequential things X 


before, but he said to the padre now: 
“Even if that man dies, I shall never for- 
get his eyes. They are to haunt me!” 

Fra Juan shrugged. 

“He will not die,” he said. ‘Unless 
sehora de la Torre talks him to death.” 

“Where could he come from, Juan? A 
prisoner of the Russians?” 

“You know that he was not. Had he 
merely walked south from Bodega, he 
might have been hungry, but never athirst. 
There are hundreds of streams—you must 
guess again, old friend. I agree with you 
that his eyes show something of what he 
has suffered. And, from the shape of his 
hands, from that hooked beak of his, he is 
no servant—” 

“T have always dreamed of Andres suf- 
fering—” 

“That is never your brother,” Fra Juan 
said. ‘Andres had a broad face, a dapper 
appearance, a nose as straight as—” 

“T did not say it might be Andres,” don 
Estevan broke in. ‘Would I not know my 
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own brother? And yet—how many years 
has it been since I saw him?” 

They rode a moment without speaking. 

The padre said softly, “Listen to ¢/ Cid!” 

“And they were running like fiends,” 
the officer’s suave words floated back. 
‘At least a hundred of them, senorita. As 
they came up to me, I asked them civilly 
enough, ‘Where is the hacienda of senor 
don Jose Maria de la Torre?’ but the sav- 
ages would not even answer me! I seized 
the nearest by his hair—and I yearn for 
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scented water to 
remove the awful 
odor from my 
hands! —I seized 
him and dragged 
him to my saddle. 
It wasas I thought; 
he knew enough Spanish to 
tell me—” 

Fra Juan muttered, “He 
must mean Quintin. He is 
the only /ndio who speaks the 
language among these Tah- 
mahs here—” 

“And, after I had the necessary infor- 
mation, I slapped him with the flat of my 
blade to let him know how to address a 
caballero in the future. Los Indios are in- 
solent. They need attention, and I am 
the man to give it to them.” 

Hilarita said soberly, “Perhaps you are 
right, don Ygnacio. But these are not 
Indians who dig for insects. Quintin is a 
chief, second only to Marin himself. It 
must have been Quintin—and it is said 
that he is a dangerous man to cross—” 

“Let him try something,” Cienega said 
silkily. ‘That is why I am here.” 


| pw JUAN said again, “Is it so?” 
and with his low words the conver- 
sation ahead changed purpose, became 
indistinguishable. 

As Cienega leaned close to Hilarita, 
whispering, smiling, gesturing, don Este- 
van said to the padre, “It is going to be 
difficult to forget who Cienega is. I wish 
that Ricardo had made a formal state- 
ment; it would end any foolish notion that 
daughter of mine may have in her head.” 

“Poor Ricardo! He is a good boy, Este- 
van. He is like the hornet. He does not 
buzz until he is angered—which is not bad 
advice for you to follow, eh? Jf—there is 
always an ‘if!’"—if it becomes necessary 
to secure a new grant from Mexico, pro- 
vided that already given you by Fernando 
himself is not honored, it will be well to 
have this Cienega friendly. Do not forget 
that, Estevan. Apparently he does not 
know of the trouble between his father 
and yourself. Do not remind him of it. 
Consider that he is a fly, and spread the 
suger for him.” 

ion Estevan laughed shortly. 

“It is a strange part for me to play,” he 
agreed. have never done it before.” 

e began to chuckle. “Did you see how 
that spitfire of mine paddled his cheek? 
‘You come from a lying breed!’ I believe 
that Hilarita knows more than she ever 
admits.” 

“Brains, courage, and loyalty,” the 
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padre told his friend. “What a son she 
would have made you, Estevan.” 

The ranchero stared out over the roll- 
ing hills, buttressed along the sides with 
green trees in every tiny canyon. His 
eyes were sombre, but in a moment they 
lighted. 

“If I cannot have a son, at least there 
will be grandchildren,” he stated with sat- 
isfaction. “When the first grandson is 
born, Juan, I will give you a candle as high 
as the roof of San Rafael Arcangel!”’ 

“You need not wait that long,” Fra 
Juan suggested very soberly, his eyes 
away from his friend’s. “Merely give me 
one with an inch for every sin you can re- 
member, and it will overtop the peak of 
San Francisco Assisi—” 

Hilarita del Valle turned, and asked 
what they were laughing at; since both 
tried instantly to become inordinately 
grave, she very properly suspected the 
worst. Her own eyes were dancing; Cien- 
ega knew that it would not be long before 
he told her that his heart was bleeding at 
her feet. He felt vaguely sorry for the 
girl, who had (as anyone could see) no 
amusement save riding from rancho to 
rancho, no society save that young lump 
of a de la Torre. Hilarita’s own thoughts 
would possibly have unsettled his com- 
placency. 


IV 


VERY window of the hacienda was 

covered with thick hangings tight- 
ly drawn, but dust seemed to work its way 
through the very fabric. It was most un- 
fortunate that the wind should be from 
the west, this day of matanza. Not only 
dust from milling feet was searching out 
every crevice, but the cries of the horse- 
men, the beat of hooves, the bellow of 
milling cattle, whipped into the rooms of 
the rancho Buena Esperanza. 

Don Estevan had not intended to round 
his fattest steers into the parada west of 
the hacienda so soon. It was a full month 
before the diezmo—the tenth of the in- 
crease—should be paid the church, and 
yet the fact that Fra Juan needed the 
tithe (and badly, or the padre would have 
never haltingly mentioned it) had set don 
Estevan into frantic action. Between 
Fra Juan Amoros the Franciscan and the 
caballero that the padre had once been, 
del Valle was never able to distinguish. 
His friend—a man of noble and wealthy 
family—needing money! Such a thing 
was unheard of! Juan only laughed about 
it—a sorry laugh—reir como un bobo, Este- 
van thought angrily. 

The ranchero believed that the coming 
of Ygnacio Cienega had something to do 
with the finances of the mission. 

Cienega, now almost a month at San 
Rafael Arcangel, was a constant visitor at 
Buena Esperanza. Don Estevan did not 
flatter himself that he was the cause. 

When the grantee of Buena Esperanza 
asked Fra Juan about Cienega, the padre 
would only say, “He has his orders, and 
must obey them.” What orders? The 
padre would not say. 

Things were not pleasant for the gaunt 
Fra Juan. Don Estevan, directing the 
matanza, in the very middle of the dust, 
knew it. Hilarita, in the close hot room of 
the hacienda, knew it also. 

If the girl had been allowed her way, 
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she would have been at her 
father’s side, watching the 
tumult. She had done it 
before, and would do it 
again, but the presence of 
the dela Torres, father and 
son, made don Estevan 
adamant. What would 
they think of a girl who 
rode around like a very 
apartador, eh?  Hilarita 
was not. sulking; she 
thrilled at the wild cries of 
the Indians, smiled once 
as she heard Ricardo’s high 
clear voice calling to the 
men. 

Hilarita no longer needed 
compliments. Don Ygnacio 
supplied them. She sup- 
posed that he would like to 
supply more; a finger on 
her sleeve, a hand acci- 
dentally ,brushing against 
her own, these things told 
the story. But after Cie- 
nega’s handsome _ phrases 
Ricardo’s reticence was 
doubly, trebly sweet and 
delicious. 

The girl knew no other 
life than the days on the 
rancho. Indeed, she could 
hardly remember Spain, 
nor the mother from whom 
she was named. Hilaria— 
the joyous one; Hilarita— 
the little joyous one. Yet 
from a word dropped here, 
a phrase there, she had 
been able to piece together 
a picture, into which, as a 
sinister figure, Ygnacio Cie- 
nega’s father was woven, 
and into which, tragically, 
was the pattern of the life 
of Andres del Valle, who 
would have been her uncle. 
Her father had left Spain 
hurriedly; why, she did not 
exactly know. Andres del 
Valle had been killed, or 





The padre said in a tight voice | 











had disappeared. Her 

mother had surely died in 

sorrow—Fra Juan had become a Fran- 
ciscan—don Estevan had become a bitter 
man (although he was again cheerful)— 
it was a strange business. 

She knew that her father hated the 
Cienegas. Yet he was strangely acquies- 
cent to don Ygnacio’s obvious courting. 
Why again? She knew that her father 
liked Ricardo, and wanted her to marry 
him. 

Secrets—too many of them! 

She twisted around in her chair, rubbed 
the toe of her shoe on the floor, gulped hot 
dust and stood up abruptly. 

“Am I to learn to count sheets and 
knives and pots of fat?” she thought. The 
idea was like aslap. Bareheaded, without 
even a shawl, she hurried out of the ha- 
cienda. 

The parada and corral beside it were 
almost concealed in the yellow dust. 

The cattle of the rancho were little bet- 
ter than wild animals, for all that they 
were earmarked and counted twice a year, 
to determine the amount of the tithe. 
Now, don Estevan’s herders had driven 
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down from the hills and up from the 
shaded valleys the fattest steers. The 
very fattest—don Estevan was not the 
man to cheat Fra Juan. 


| wweery the parada, in the circular 
corral, the animals milled; Hilarita, 
before the hacienda, could hardly deter- 
mine their shapes through the dust. She 
stood undecided. If she wanted a horse, she 
must get one for herself—and the men 
were using the good ones. Jf she rode 
away, even over the hills, don Estevan 
would be provoked: he would want Hila- 
rita ready with cups of cool wine (herself 
looking as cool and as perfumed) for the 
rancheros. 

A little noise from the far end of the 
house caused her to turn her eyes. 

The stranger, the man who had stag- 
gered to the de la Torre rancho, had, at 
Fra Juan’s suggestion, been brought to 
Buena Esperanza, that the padre might 
examine him and his condition without 
the extra ride to the de la Torres’. 

A little noise—that was all. Indeed, it 
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fore she heard the fierce 
pounding of near hooves and 
felt the ground grow tremu- 
lous beneath her feet. 
Someone cried, “Hilarita!”’ 
In the split second while 
she stood undecided, she 
knew unerringly what must 
have happened: an obstinate, 
fierce bull had, somehow, 
eluded the lasso, escaped the 
corral, and— 


N that same fraction of 
time she saw the rushing 
animal emerge from the thick 
clouds of yellow dust. Wide 
of horn, a spume of slobber- 
ing foam flying from his ex- 
tended nostrils, the bull was 
tearing toward her. He 
seemed enormous—no, there 
was a second animal behind 
him, concealed by dust— 

What happened next the 
girl hardly understood. 

There was no time for 
running, even had she tried 
escape. The angered beast 
would follow a flying figure, 
although it was not this 
which kept her feet to the 
ground. Ah, if only she might 
close her eyes! 

She thought of nothing, 
could do nothing. It came to 
her horribly that she did not 
want to die— 

A man? A man, running 
near her? Somehow, don 
Silencio had rushed from the 
hacienda—he must have seen 
the onrushing beast before 
she had—there was don Si- 
lencio, in the path of the en- 
raged bull,  gesticulating, 
making terrible throaty 
noises, harsh, guttural — if 
only she could close her eyes! 

The picture of the man in 
her father’s clothing, the 
white hacienda behind him, 











was the only sound the man could make. 
Don Silencio, del Valle called him, for the 
man had never spoken a word, and must 
be dumb. Hear he could and did, but 
speak, never. 

Hilarita called, “the day is warm, don 
Silencio. Can I bring you wine?” 

The man smiled, clucked and shook 


his head. 


E was sitting in a chair from the 

house, watching the matanza; he 
nodded pleasantly, as if to say that don 
Estevan knew what he was about. 

Fra Juan, don Estevan himself, had 
questioned the stranger, but to no pur- 
pose. Don Silencio merely smiled, nodded, 
or shook his head at inquiries; given a 
sheet of parchment and a brush, he 
seemed to be trying to tell them that he 
could not write, which was at least proof 
that he was no priest. Fra Juan was 
doubtful: don Silencio seemed the sort of 
man who should have been able to make 
himself clear on parchment. 

“Let him stay here,” don Estevan had 
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decided finally; “we will make of him a 


p? 


duenna for Hilarita! She needs one 
And was vastly pleased with his own joke. 

Don Silencio, sitting before the ha- 
cienda, was dressed in old clothes of don 
Estevan, which he filled out but poorly. 
His eyes, very shining, gleamed over his 
great beak of a nose. He was probably 
of an age with don Estevan and the padre, 
but seemed much older: only his eyes were 
undaunted. There was actually (save the 
eyes) the semblance of oldness about him. 
His face was drawn, pinched; his shoulders 
sagged; he might have been a house tum- 
bling upon itself. 

His 5 te he spent in the sun— 

Hilarita smiled back at the silent man, 
and looked eastward. Several extra horses, 
already saddled, stood in the sun ready 
for the Indian herders. 

She bit her lip. The saddles were not 
proper for a woman, of course; she should 
not go away—but sheets! jars of fat! ugh! 

The cries from the corral, the bellowing, 
seemed louder as she started for the sad- 
dled horses. She was midway to them be- 
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even a little jar of yerba buena 
tended by Antonia, all photo- 
graphed themselves on her aching eyes, 
and became terrible. 

Don Silencio was not trying to avoid 
the bull. Even the girl knew that he was 
running straight ahead, between the in- 
furiated animal and herself. She tried to 
cry to him, but horror and dust drove the 
words down her throat. As the new ob- 
ject distracted him, the huge bull swerved 
slightly toward it in his frenzied dash. 

Some Indian woman, watching from the 
hacienda, screamed—a long drawn-out 
wail of intermingled agony and fear, as if 
she herself stood in the path of the beast. 

Flashingly, Hilarita saw don Silencio’s 
face. It was smiling, although it was 
deathly pale. . 

Her ears told her that Ricardo, very 
near now, was crying, “Hilarita!’”’ and 
then the giant bull thundered past, fol- 
lowed instantly by a horse ridden furi- 
ously by de la Torre. A wide horn pricked 
her sleeve: if don Silencio had not caused 
the beast to veer slightly, she would have 
been crushed, impaled. 

If only she might close her eyes! 
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Suddenly, just as the bull was almost 


on the old man, she saw Ricardo, at the 


bull’s side, lean forward on his horse. 
Dust obscured from her what happened, 
dust as thick as tule fog. 

Ricardo’s horse, at this exact moment, 
increased its pace, knowing this old game 
well. A hundred times de la Torre had 
practised this trick: the horse needed no 
word, no pressure of the legs. As the man 
leaned forward and down, grasping the 
tail of the bull, the horse leaped forward— 
the ground shook as the horned beast 
thudded to it and rolled over and over, 
thrown by the dexterous jerk. 


OR a moment there was a confused 

muddle of animal and man, both 
concealed by clouds of dust. Don Silencio, 
at the very end, had slipped and barely 
escaped the rolling body of the red bull. 
Before Ricardo could uncoil his reata, don 
Estevan and the apartadores had rushed 
up, and whirling ropes secured the fallen 
animal. 

“Ahora es todo un—” don Estevan cried. 
“T have never seen anything like it in my 
lifel Hilarita! Silencio! Are you 
both safe? The dust blinds me! I— 

I am upset! Ricardo, if you had not 
ridden like the fiends—” 

For moments they all talked at once. 

That evil one, the red bull from the 
hills, had been properly roped, but 
the reata must have been weakly 
woven, and insufficient for his great 
strength, eh? Or he was inhabited by 
yu-wel the gray fox, and cunningly 
rubbed the rope against the side of the 
corral! A bad one, no? And how 
don Ricardo—how all of them!—had 
dashed after the beast, to find the 
senorita directly in his path! And 
then that don Silencio, who would 
have supposed an ancient could run 
so rapidly? 

Women from the hacienda added to 
the confusion. 

In some way Ricardo had come to 
Hilarita’s side; he stood with his arm 
about her as his father trotted up. 

“When you all raced after the bull, J 
prayed,” the latter said, so earnestly and 
apologetically that all laughed. His thin 
voice broke the tension further as he 
added, “That wife of mine refuses to let 
me ride a decent horse. I could not hope 
to reach the bull before the rest of you. I 
am proud of you, Ricardo! It is something 
to save the life of your beloved—I prob- 
ably felt the same way myself, when pore 
younger—although you need not tell your 
mother I said so. Well, we can all thank 
the saints—” 

“And Ricardo,” Hilarita said unstead- 
ily, drawing his arm closer. 

The younger de la Torre was more 
moved than any of the others. Reaction 
had not set in; he still saw the rushing 
beast and the slim figure of Hilarita in his 
path. He had almost lost her: he would 
not lose her a second time! A strange 
vision, half red bull and half glittering 
officer named don Ygnacio, made him 
articulate. He said the last thing anyone 
expected: 

“Don Estevan, with your approval J 
wish to marry your daughter.” 

Don Estevan blinked, made a noise in 
his throat, started to say that embraces 
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were more proper after marriage than be- 
fore, thought of Ygnacio Cienega and his 


= visits to the ranchero, thought of 


Fra Juan’s reiterated injunction that 
Hilarita remain as friendly as possible 
with this same Cienega, and, torn be- 
tween the thoughts, said half-grimly, 
“You seem to have earned her, Ricardo. 
See to it that you keep her. If it had not 
been for you—and for—where is the 
man?” 

Hilarita and Ricardo were the only 
ones in the throng who did not follow don 
Estevan’s eyes. 

Don Silencio, his face washed clean of 
dust by the Indian women, his clothes 
brushed, had calmly returned to the ha- 
cienda, ‘and was sitting propped against 
the wall again. The speechless man 
seemed interested only in a buzzard cir- 
cling in the hills, and did not even look up 
when don Estevan shouted to him— 


Vv 
HE mission of San Rafael Arc- 


angel, in mid-afternoon, drowsed 


in shade. Only the white-painted crosses 


I Was So Sure 
By Puy tus B. Morven 


I was so sure that love would be 
The sweet fulfillment of a vow; 
Worship in a temple set 
Upon a green hill’s brow. 


I have learned that love may mean 
The desecration of a fane; 

Frightened doves and scattered fires, 
A vestal dumb with pain. 


in the little cemetery, where the first 
neophytes and three soldiers were buried, 
gleamed as they faced the sun. No bell- 
tower cut into the blue sky, no stately 
colonnades ran along the front. Redwood 
posts, the rough bark unremoved, sup- 
ported the three bells. A little breeze 
moved the clappers softly against the 
metal. Water, running from a wooden 
trough, made sound as soft as any rip- 
pling fountain. Bees, in the pear-trees, 
droned monotonously. 

Directly behind the mission, the hill 
bearing the same name (the Indians be- 
lieved that yu-ten me-chach the Most 
Evil One lived on it, and pounded the 
bones of the dead for his food) was still 
coated with green. White patches, like 
new snow, showed where the madrona 
dropped odorous blossoms. A red and 
jagged line, like the slash of a knife, 
marked an Indian trail made to the top 
of the hill, where the necessary donations 
were made to the devil who resided there. 

Neophytes, sprawled on the ground 
lazily, held the reins of a_ half-dozen 
horses; the owners’ voices could clearly 
be heard even outside the mission. 

Hilarita del Valle, once the excitement 
of the incident of the charging beast was 
over, had asked to ride to see the padre, a 
request which, in view of Ricardo’s state- 
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ment regarding marriage, was reasonable ~ 
enough. Don Estevan was even in good 
humor about it, for when the girl rode off — 
the ranchero observed that don Silencio 
had left his chair, selected the best horse, 
remaining and ridden silently after her. 
Don Silencio, the ranchero insisted, — 
knew what he was about: it was plain that 
the voiceless man understood that the gil ie 
needed watching. “She will give you a! 
time of it, I can tell you,”’ he told Ricardo, ° 
De la Torre had flushed, and (what! 
pleased don Estevan more) rose at once; 
to Hilarita’s defence. The ranchero 
waited until the younger man was in the 
midst of argument, and then said sur-|— 


prisingly, * ‘She is all of that, Ricardo, all” 
of that,” and clapped him about the' 
shoulder. 


Twice, on the ride to the mission over 
the hills, Hilarita had intended to tell 
Silencio to return to the rancho; that she_ 
wanted and needed no guardian. That) 
the speechless man had saved her life kept f 
her silent, but something else prevented | 
her from speaking. What this last was | 
she did not know. The man vaguely dis- | 

turbed her. Not unpleasantly. As if 

he were—her father, perhaps. ' 

She reached the mission, and, at the 
sight of the saddled horses, paused. | 
The loud voices made her hesitare | 
again when she was within earshot. 

“You do not understand,” she heard | 
don Ygnacio say angrily. “Fra Juan’ 
has confused the issue. He talks like a 
peers and therefore says nothing. The} 

exican government has nothing | 
against you rancheros. But every’ 
padre must take the oath of allegiance 

to Mexico, or leave California.” 

Fra Juan’s voice, sadly: “I cannot 
leave the mission alone, don Ygnacio, * 
to go and take the oath. I have no 
political opinions. But I will not 
leave my charge. Is there anything 
confusing in that?” 

“You tell me one thing, and these 


’ caballeros a different story when I am not | 


here. I have anorder to deliver fifty-eight | 
arrobas of manteca to the presidio, and | 
you have not got it ready for me. The i 
mission has thousands of cattle—kill me a 7 
few hundred, and have the tallow ready.” 

The padre’ s voice came to Hilarita very } 
quietly, ““No one knows better than you, | 
don Ygnacio, that the Indians are tired of | 
being hungry, of receiving no clothing. 3 
They will not obey me. Marin and Quin- | 
tin are in open defiance, and keep the : 
friendly Indians away from the mission—” 

“Harping on that again, eh? Cabal- | 

leros, merely because I taught this Quin- } 
tin, this naked man who calls himself a | 
chief, a little lesson, Fra Juan reminds me | 
of it a dozen times a day. I am sick to 
death of it. I—” 


VOICE almost as loud as don Es- | F 

tevan’s rumbled: “I will send the 
manteca tomorrow. Are we shopkeepers 
to haggle about this?” Hilarita recog- 
nized don Patricio’s growl. “What I 
want understood is this—who owns my 
ranchero—my Santa Antonia? Answer | 
that, don Ygnacio.” 

“Your grant comes from” 
“T am not interested in whom it comes. 
from! Who owns it now?” 

(Continued on page 64) 
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@ The Montana Symphony Orchestra 


Music Hath Ch 


Joseph Adam, Conductor of 
the Montana Symphony 


Orchestra, Proves It 


LONE sheepherder, after a 
hot, dusty 18-mile trek from 
his camp at the foothills of 
the Little Rocky Mountains, 
clapped his six-bits down at 

the ticket window of the typically western, 
small town theatre and, in a voice that 
carried with it a faint likeness to the plain- 
tive “baa-baa” that had been ringing in 
his ears constantly for the past five 
months, asked for “one seat, way back.” 

“Only standing room left,” came the 
voice from behind the barred window. 

“All right, gimme that,” and the sheep- 
herder shouldered his way through the 
creaky, swinging door to join a throng of 
almost a thousand other folk who had 
crowded into this center of amusement of 
the little northern Montana town. 

It was not to see a movie cowboy in a 
distorted interpretation of the West that 
he knew so well, or an imitation of the 
stage performances that are supposed to 
smooth the wrinkled brows of tired busi- 
ness men on Broadway, that this keeper 
of the flocks deserted his band of woollies 
for a day and a night; it was to hear a 
symphony orchestra, organized and di- 
rected by a young man still in his thirties, 
whose speech still smacks of his native 
Austrian tongue—Joseph Adam. 

Is music the universal language? Joseph 
Adam has gone a long way to prove it. Is 
the classical tolerated and only jazz en- 


joyed? He has gone even further to dis- 


prove that much-argued point. 


[SUNSET 


Symphony music in Montana? Sym- 
phony music for dry land farmers, cow- 
punchers, sheepherders and hard rock 
miners? A successful symphony orchestra 
tour in the third largest state in the Union 
with scarcely more than a half million 
people within its far-flung borders, where 
towns average little more than a thousand 
in population, where Indians still sleep in 
tepees, where miles of sage brush grazing 
land still separate the little centers of 
population and jagged mountain peaks 
make a hundred-mile journey necessary 
to reach a point twenty-five miles away? 
Impossible? Yes—to everyone except 
Joseph Adam. 

This dealer in harmonies who brought 
symphony music to Montana was born 
in Vienna and spent his early years in a 


By 
FOHN DEXTER 


musical environment as chorister in an 
Austrian monastery. At the age of fifteen 
he was left an orphan and came to the 
United States to join relatives in Utah. 
Here he received his early schooling and 
developed a profound and lasting love for 
the West. At twenty-three he entered 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. 
His craving for further musical training 
was satisfied when an opportunity to re- 
turn to his native country presented itself. 
Vienna called him and he entered the 
Imperial and Royal Conservatory of 
Music and Dramatic Arts. Dr. Joseph 
Marx, Richard Heuberger and Franz 
Schalk were his masters. When he re- 
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(Director Joseph Adam 


turned to America in 1921 he was torn 
between conflicting desires. The music 
centers of the east appealed to his musical 
instincts, the West called to his heart. The 
West won. He came back to the land of 
mountains and prairies as head of the 
music department at Montana State 
College. 

In the spring of 1926 he trained a chorus 
of college students in music of some of the 
great masters. On week-ends and vaca- 
tions he and his group of young singers 
made barnstorming trips to nearby towns 
and the music of Shubert was heard in 
hamlets where ears were more accustomed 
to the bawl of calves under the branding 
iron and the whirr of threshing machines. 


N a little Montana town of not more 

than five hundred people Joseph Adam 
received the inspiration which resulted in 
the Montana Symphony Orchestra. He 
had trained a group of his singers in some 
of the popular airs of the day in the event 
that his program of classics was too 
“heavy” a diet for his audiences. After 
two rather “weighty” numbers he asked 
his audience if it would prefer something 
lighter and more popular. A chorus of 
“no’s” greeted his question, and the sono- 
rous “‘give us more music, we get enough 
jazz” from a burly dry land farmer who 

(Continued on page 60) 
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@ The Lodge at Camp Sacramento 1s a beautiful and up-to-date 
municipal vacation camp 


The Popularity of 

Municipal Camps is 

Explained in This 
Article dy 


WALLACE 
HvuUTCHINSON 


HE idea of applying “camping 
out” to a municipality as a 
part of its recreation pro- 
gram, was conceived some 
fifteen years ago. Since that 
time it has grown into a reality until today 
there are more than a score of municipal 
recreation camps in the mountains of 
California, maintained by cities that be- 
lieve in outdoor life and enjoyment as an 
essential part of good citizenship. 

The cities of California are fortunate 
in having at their very doors great areas of 
National Forests, amply provided by 
nature with unlimited resources for out- 
door sport and enjoyment. Every citizen 
knows that in these forests he is free to 
motor, camp, fish and hunt to his heart’s 
content so long as he observes the rules 
of good woodcraft and is careful with fire. 
It is but natural then that all the munici- 

al mountain camps should be located in 
National Forests, since such use is not 
inconsistent with the primary purpose for 
which these Federal reservations were 
created, namely to render the greatest 
ty to the greatest number in the long 


ru 

T he United States Forest Service, which 
administers the National Forests, en- 
courages municipalities to select suitable 
camp sites and erect thereon improve- 
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ments of a permanent nature. 
Free permits are issued to 
cities for recreation areas 
varying in size from twenty- 
five to one hundred acres or 
more, depending upon their 
present plans and estimated 
future needs. Under such a 
policy, in ten municipal 
camps in California, improve- 
ments valued at more than 


$250,000 have been con- 
structed. 
But a city can not say, 


“Let us establish a recreation 
camp in the mountains,” and 
then immediately proceed to 
do it. There are many char- 
ter limitations and _ restric- 
tions that must be overcome 


before a municipality can 
operate a camp outside its corporate 
limits. And the cities which wished to 


build municipal camps in the National 
Forests found difficulties in the way at 
first; amendments totheir charters and the 
like had to be made in order that their play- 
ground departments might have the neces- 
sary authority to carry on such projects. 

The first municipal camp in the state 
was established by Los Angeles, distant 
ninety-five miles from the city, in what is 
now the San Bernardino National Forest. 
Here on an oak flat surrounded by pine 
forest, at an elevation of 4500 feet, a 
permanent location was secured under 
permit from the Government and named 
Camp Seeley after one of the old pioneer 
lumbermen of that region. News of this 
strange venture spread rapidly, and the 
capacity of the camp was soon taxed to the 
limit. When the summer vacation season 
closed, hundreds of city boys and girls and 
their parents had experienced their first 
real taste of outdoor life. 

During the first season, of course, Camp 
Seeley went through its pioneering stage, 
the campers slept in tents and meals were 
cooked in temporary kitchens and served 
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under the trees. The second season, 
however, saw development and im- 
provements following in rapid succes- 
sion and these have been continued 
annually until, today, Camp Seeley 
boasts an attractive stone and rustic 
lodge, open air dining hall, store, sixty 
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@ Simple comforts of camp life at Berkeley’s 
Echo Lake Camp 


frame cabins, modern water supply and 
sanitary conveniences, concrete swimming 
pool and an athletic field—ample accom- 
modations for 350 people. 


5 cn the growth of good roads and 
the tremendous increase in the use 
of the automobile, came new demands for 
more and better camps. A few years later 
Camp Radford was established in the 
San Bernardino Mountains, followed by a 
High Sierra Camp in the Inyo National 
Forest, distant 335 miles from the city, 
and in 1925 by a fourth camp site in the 
Angeles National Forest. All these camps 
are operated yearly at full capacity and a 
substantial profit. 

Following the lead of Los Angeles, other 
municipalities in California soon joined 
the camping-out vacation movement and 
opened camps in the National Forests. 
Oakland has two camps, Tuolumne and 
Feather River in the Stanislaus and 
Plumas National Forests; | Berkeley two, 
Tuolumne and Echo Lake in the Stanislaus 
and El Dorado Forests; San Francisco one, 
on private land in the Stanislaus Forest; 
Stockton one, at Silver Lake in the El 
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Dorado Forest, and the city of San Bernar- 
dino and Riverside County one each in the 
San Bernardino National Forest. Other 
cities now planning the establishment of 
municipal camps are Fresno, Bakersfield, 
Redlands and San Diego. Nearly 
10,000 Californians yearly avail them- 
selves of the vacation opportunities 
afforded by these camps. 

Municipal camps in California are 
not established to provide a vacation 
for the rich, nor are they by any man- 
ner of means charitable institutions. 
They are for the use and enjoyment 
of the residents of the cities that 
maintain the camps, and the people 
who use them represent a cross- 
section of society. People in poor 
health are not taken at the camps, 
and boys and girls under eighteen 
years of age must be accompanied 
by their parents. Organizations, such 
as Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls 
ire sometimes allowed the use of the 


@Oakland’s Tuolumne Camp swimming pool on the South Fork of Tuolumne River 


amps under the supervision of their own 
) 
eaders. 


| at city camp has a large lodge or 
main camp building which usually 
serves both as a recreation center and 
dining hall. For sleepingquarters, cabins or 
wooden-floored tents equipped with iron 
cots, mattresses and pillows are furnished, 
while pitchers and bowls, lamps and other 
articles of cabin equipment are secured 
on deposit from the camp store. In ad- 
dition to articles of personal clothing, 
each camper must furnish his own sheets 
and blankets, toilet articles and a bathing 
suit. Musical instruments, fishing tackle 
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and cameras are allowed in camp, but 
phonographs, radios and personal pets 
are barred. Outing clothes are the order 
of the day and there is little or no “‘dress- 
ing-up.” In many camps, silk hose and 
neckties are looked upon as marks of a 
“tenderfoot.” 

Good wholesome food is served at all 
municipal camps either in cafeteria or 
family style, and lunches are put up for 
outing parties without extra charge. In 
the larger camps, the clearing of the din- 
ing tables and dish washing is done by 
hired help, but in some of the smaller ones 
you must carry your dishes to a certain 
place and scrape and stack them before 
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(Camp Seeley in the San Bernardino 
National Forest, the first municipal camp 
in California, was established by Los 
Angeles nearly fifteen years ago 


leaving the dining hall. Breakfast is 
usually served at 7 a. m., dinner at noon, 
and supper at 5 p.m. No food is served 
to late comers or between meal hours. 

Small stores are maintained in many 
camps at which one may purchase simple 
articles of clothing, candy, soda-pop, 
stamps, toilet articles and other sundries. 
All camps are equipped with small 
libraries of popular novels and outdoor 
books, and many conduct special nature 
study and basket weaving classes for 
those who wish to work as well as play. 
A trained nurse is in attendance at large 
camps to treat minor ailments and 
injuries. 


WIMMING, one of the most popu- 

lar of camp sports, is allowed in 
natural stream pools and artificial tanks 
only at stated hours, and then always 
under the watchful eye of a trained life 
guard. Children are not allowed in the 
deeper parts of the pools, and in some 
camps bathers who can not swim are 
required to wear red rubber caps as a 
means of identification. 

The real centers of municipal camp 
life are the lodge by day and the pow-wow 
center, with its camp fire, at night. In 
the cool of the lodge one may read, write 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Wherein the -4uthor 
‘Points Out the €ast’s 


‘Dependence for, /ts 
Fruits Upon! the West 


T used to be that whenever 

Easterners and Westerners 

joined in friendly dispute 

over the relative merits of 

their fruits, there was sure 
to come a point when the Eastern- 
er’s face would harden and his 
manner grow positive. 

“Yes,” he would say with an 
exasperating air of finality, “Your 
Western fruit has the looks but ours 
has the flavor!” 

Then it was wise for the western 
man to switch the subject to the 
world court or world series or some 
other international or remote mat- 
ter. Argument was useless. It 
did no good to quote eastern produce 
market reports for those brief 
seasons when eastern gardens and 
orchards offer quantity competition. 
The fact is, the 
Easterner was not 
thinking about his 
present day taste, 
which he admits 
has been corrupted 
by western fruit, 
but of boyhood 
larks on a farm, 
when he - scaled 
trees and blew 
down cherry stones 
or sank his teeth 
into E crisp, fresh 
apples. A_ boy’s 
taste is so seasoned 
with appetite that 
he has about as 
much discrimina- 
tion as a wolf. Early sensations of enjoy- 
ment cling to memory. So we find him in 
after-years lauding grandmother’s vinegar 
pie as the pastry supreme, or maintaining 
that grandfather produced a cordial out of 
dandelion flowers and parsnip tops that 
outrivaled the jewel-hued distillations of 
the old monks. 

This quite natural loyalty to local prod- 
ucts still exists, too, although it is not 
so evident any more. It extends up and 
down the whole eastern coast. No one 
is a more zealous partisan of the Florida 
orange than the man from Maine and any- 
one who delights in baiting Easterners can 
get a good deal of innocent sport out of 
starting an argument—or is argument the 
word—on this point. An incident comes 
to mind of an Ohio man talking to a New 
Yorker, telling with some heat of a soda 
fountain incident. The Ohioan ordered 
orange juice, and the jerker put Sunkist 
oranges on the squeezer. So he asked 
why he was not getting Florida oranges. 

“Florida juice is pale,” explained the 
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Illustrated by 
RAYMOND BANNISTER 


jerker, “and people think they aren’t 
getting the real thing, even when we 
make it before their eyes.” 


HE Ohioan snorted and the at- 
tendant went on to Say: Sit 
isn’t flavor the people want; it’s color. 
Californian advertising has made them 
think the color of the genuine juice is a 
reddish yellow.” 
But is it color? Or is it a distinctive 
flavor associated with color? 
More significant is the deliberate selec- 
tion of California by an orange juice con- 
densing company for its plant because 
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chemical analysis revealed a larger pro- 
portion of solids in the California fruit. 

It would show a provincial and narrow 
spirit, unworthy of the West to deny the 
existence of Florida orchards that thrive 
on the exuberant ooze of newly drained 
primeval swamps and produce a sweet, 
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juicy orange and a mild, juicy grapefruit. 
Yet with all respect to the nutritive 
qualities of Florida sand, the ordinary 
Florida orange, distinguishable at. 2 
elance by its light yellow skin largely 
patched with brown 
from. scale troubles, 
sells at half the price 
of the California 
orange of the same 
As our movies ° 
constantly remind us, 
nerit may be con- 
ealed in a_ rough 
exterior. Still, Florida 
oranges of this type &) 
contain an unneces- 5} 
sary amount of seed 
and taste flat to a 
Westerner. And, dis- 
loyally enough, the 
full-flavored, racy 
grapefruit served at 
the breakfast of a 
New York epicure is 
shipped from Arizona! 
Even foreigners 
suffer from this flavor 


SIZe. 





As an instance, in a search for 
native fruit I was attracted by a basket of 
Bartletts in a fruit stand, which were of 
paler and waxier complexion than the 
California Bartletts near by. 


complex. 


OTTA fine taste,” said the cour- 

teous proprietor, who was proba- 

bly named Nick Papoulos. “‘New Yorka 

pears. California gotta nice look but no 
gotta taste.” 

Except for wooden cores, the pears were 

fresh and juicy, but they seemed weak in 
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the characteristic Bartlett flavor. Bart- 
letts, which grow wherever pears will 
grow, were introduced to Massachu- 
setts back in the days when George 
Washington was President, and from there 


; 


pens 


spread over the coun- 
try. They are favor- 
ites in eastern orchards. 
And, considering the 
worn quality of eastern 
soil and the unevenness 
of the summer climate 
with its alternating 
hot and wet spells, the 
eastern Bartlett is to 
be congratulated on 
doing as well as it does. 
Little russet pears, quite 
familiar to the coast, also 
appear in the market in 
season. One also finds in 
farmers’ markets a kind 
of pulpy fruit with green- 
ish skin and an exotic 
flavor like the Mexican 
sapote, which must have 
come from the grandfather of all pear 
trees. From it, all improvements started. 
To sample it remains among the minor 
adventures of a sojourn in the eastern 
States 

Apples, which vegetate in large sections 
of the middle and northern Atlantic 
States, are alike a matter of pride and of 
humility. To believe in their superiority 
in flavor i is an essential part of the East- 
erner’s creed. So it is quite annoying to 
see nothing in the windows of the fruit 
shops but Oregon and Washington Spitz- 
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bergens, winesaps, and pippins and, 
season, California Gravensteins and Bell- 
flowers, while native apples are sold from 
barrels like potatoes. This hurts. And 
everything has been blamed for it but 
soil and climate. The accepted theory, 
which seems to be soothing until exam- 
ined, is that eastern farmers and orchard- 
ists have not yet learned to grade and 
pack. Every fall, there are apple fairs, 
generally in the biggest market of the 
State, with the biggest fair of all in New 
York City. The press lauds the flavor 
of eastern apples, editorially, and pats 
some farmers and_ spanks others. 
People get to thinking about apples 
and talking about apples, as the result 
of which the sale of Coast apples is 
boosted tremendously. 

During an apple fair in New York 
City, I read of some of the growers 
introducing specially selected and 
packed apples in an effort to improve 
the social standing of State apples. 
After visiting no less than twenty 
fruit shops, I found a brand, packed 
eight to the carton, with the orchard- 
ist’s name and address printed con- 
spicuously and proudly on the cover. 
The fruit, of greenish color, was thin 
skinned, delicate and juicy, which meant 
that it was of a variety that could not en- 
dure either shipment or storage. Our 
Coast commercial fruit is specially sel- 
ected so as to withstand marketing con- 
ditions, while delicate varieties remain at 
home. But, many Easterners still believe 
firmly that there is some quality inherent 
in the booming, vigorous air of the Pacific 
that makes our fruit “tough!” 


bf aca eg claim that Queen 
Victoria had Virginia apples served 
on the royal table—which was before the 
days of refrigerator cars, or at least before 
the Coast apple trade developed. And Vir- 
ginia does produce very good apples in 
season, with a well defined apple region in 
the Shenandoah Valley. Still, Oregon and 
Washington apples are as common on 
London fruit stands as on New York’s, 
and they sell at twice the price of apples 
from the Atlantic States and eastern 
Canada. But such is the trust of Virgin- 
ians in British conservatism that they feel 
certain King George would not upset the 
apple precedent established by his im- 
perial grandmother. 

Eastern fruit crops are curiously limi- 
ted. There would appear to be no apricots 
or prunes grown whatever, with a limited 
and almost unnoticeable plum crop. The 
same may be said of berries. Loganberry 
juice is sold at fountains and in groceries, 
but the berry itself is unknown as it is not 
grown here and it is too juicy to stand 
shipment from the Coast. As for melons, 
far western cantaloupes and honeydews 
meet very little local competition. The 
best of them come from California, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and Colorado. Water- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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In This Article 
the Tropical 
Tramp in the 
South Seas Relates 
His Last Impres- 
sions of the Land 
of Romance and 


Adventure 


WAS coming back to civilization. 
After a long trip through the 

interior of Fiji—where the two- 

pants suit is still unadvertised— 

I had reached a river, and a govern- 
ment mail-launch was carrying me home 
to cosmopolitan Suva. 

It was a crude little craft, suffering 
apparently from the torpor of long service 
in the tropics, inclined to stop at the palm- 
grown shore for every native passenger 
who hailed it, and to linger there inter- 
minably. But there was another white 
man on board—the first I had met in 
weeks—and together we sat on the sun- 
blanched deck and watched the frizzly- 
haired little Fijian youngsters swimming 
in the stream. 

All along the way they were frollicking, 
the boys quite naked, their sisters in 
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€ Two young 
ladies of Fiji 


clinging sulus. 

hey jumped 
from the bank in 
the usual Poly- 
nesian fashion, 
with their feet 
folded beneath 
them, landing 
with a dull, heavy 
splash, and com- 
ing up to eye us, 
like children 


everywhere, for applause and appreciation. 
Yet it was noticeable, as we neared the 
coast, where civilization was strongest, 
that the larger girls not only refrained 
from performing for our benefit but often 
immersed themselves modestly to the 
neck at our approach. 

And this in the South Sea Islands! 

“Oh, yes,” sighed the other white man 
when I made the comment. “Things 
aren’t as they used to be. I can remember 
the day when those flappers would stand 
up without a stitch on them, and never 
blink an eyelash. But that’s all changed. 
The missionaries have made them self- 
conscious. You’ve got to go to the movies 
nowadays to see the South Sea Islands.” 

Which reminds me, as I come to the 
last article of this series, that I went to 
the Pacific with the avowed object of 
bringing back the hard-boiled truth about 
the beautiful vamps, the wild cannibals, 
the titled Britons who go native, the races 
that are slowly dying from contact with 
European civilization, and all the rest of 
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By Harry§ L 


that stuff which the American movie 
goer expects of this idyllic and glamorous!) 
benighted paradise. 


I SHALL not deny the charm of Poly- 
nesia. Nor, too sweepingly, even it: 
fictional romance. 

After all, this is something which de- 
pends upon the eyes that see it. And so 
many of its interpreters, in the literature 
of yesterday, have seen it through ex- 


(A Fijian sailing canoe on the seacoast 


travagantly rose-hued glasses that the 
traveler of today usually expects too 
much. Discovering that the fair damsels 
are a bit stouter and darker than Gilda 
Gray, and wearing mission-gowns instead 
of grass-skirts, he is too apt to go to the 
opposite extreme and belittle the pictur- 
esque color that does exist. 


OR much of the exotic still remains, 

although here as everywhere the in- 
roads of modernity are increasingly appar- 
ent. In the farthest villages of the interior 
—where even the one-pants suit was still 
unknown—one did occasionally see the 
Bible or the Standard Oil tin. And when 
I reached the coast, to wait in Suva for a 
steamer home, I found myself in a thor- 
oughly European city, where a_ tourist 
could enjoy all the comforts of civilization 
while viewing “cannibal-land” from the 
vantage-point of the best hotel south of 
Honolulu. 
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3eing a writer, I stopped at a cheaper 
place, of course. 
~ It was an old, weatherbeaten hostelry, 
run in the day-time by an Australian 

ouple, and in the night-time by a swarm 

of cockroaches, but it was the favorite 
rendezvous of the old-time adventurers 
who had known Fiji in its man-eating 
day Ss. 

Scorning the polished mahogany coun- 
ters of the more luxurious edifice, they 
eathered here to exchange remi- 
niscences of a past when, as 
traders or what-not, they en- 
joyed a precarious existence at 
the edge of the beach with th:- 
flesh-pots sizzling almost within 
scent of their nostrils. 


“c ES, sir, I can remember 
when the devils lived 
right over there across the bay. 
Every now and then they’d 
come over, too, lookin’ for a 
feed. We used to clip the hair 
of the christianized fellows, as 
fast as the missionaries bap- 
tized ’em, so you could tell ’*em 
apart. Then, when you saw a 
frizzly head, you didn’t have to 
wait. You could grab your 
gun and shoot.” 
“Shoot!” interrupted a voice. 
It came from a tall, broad- 
shouldered native gentleman, 
who joined the party smiling 
good-naturedly as he pointed 
to his own luxuriant crop of 


° ° _ moo 
Still another scene in Suva, Fiji 
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sin Polynesia 


CA street scene in 
Sura, Fit 


C Left: This meek 
looking gentleman 
holding the cork hat 
is the intrepid trav- 
eler, Harry L. 
Foster, himself 


bristling Fiji hair. 
He was barefoot and 
clad in a sulu, al- 
though from the 
belt up he was 
dressed as the higher 
chiefs nowadays 
dress, in immaculate 
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silk shirt, and faultlessly creased tweed 
coat. 

“Hello, Pope,’ chorused the white 
pioneers, and they presented me to Ratu 
Pope Seniloli, grandson of old Cakobau, 
most famous of all the cannibal kings. 

“Delighted, I’m sure,” he murmured, 
as he shook hands. “‘What’s that? Thanks. 
Make mine a beer.” 

Ratu Pope, like most of the present-day 
Fijians of royal rank, had been educated 
abroad, and spoke flawless English. I was 
destined to meet many others like him— 
Ratu Joni, a capable native surgeon; 
Ratu Sukuna, an Oxford scholar and a 
world-war hero—and to find them all in 
sulus. From the white man’s civilization 
they had taken whatever they considered 
of value to them, without relinquishing 
their own. And their reversion to bare 
feet was by no means a reversion to 
savagery. When, in celebration of Arm- 
istice Day, the elite of Suva’s British 
colony gave a grand ball and invited these 
princes of the old island aristocracy, they 
all donned white collars and long-tailed 
evening coats. And even though they 
still marched into the ballroom with un- 
constricted toes, there was about them a 
native dignity and racial pride that kept 
the picture from being the least bit 
ludicrous. 


T was only a few hours’ excursion from 

Suva to Bau, the former stronghold 
of Fiji’s old cannibal kings, and at Ratu 
Pope’s invitation I made the trip, driving 
out along the coast one day, in a springless 
wooden cart, hitched to a scrawny little 
horse by patched and knotted rope, and 
driven by an immigrant Hindu as dilapi- 
dated as his equipage. 

The path was long and rutty, the cart 
inclined to jolt, the horse predisposed to 
stumbling in his sleep, but the frizzly- 
haired natives who passed us on the way 
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had always a cheery greeting, and we 
came at length to the edge of the sea where 
a rocky causeway, submerged at the 
higher tide, led to the ancient fortress 
upon a hilly island. 

A little brown boy, fishing near the 
shore, paddled me across in his home- 
made skiff. Not so many years ago, had I 
paid the place such a visit, its inhabitants 
would have rejoiced at the prospect of a 
square meal, and would have welcomed 
me with war-clubs. There was 
still standing, as a reminder of 
such days, the old stone upon 
which they were accustomed to 
dash out the brains of their 
captives, and atop the dominant 
knoll were the grave-stones of 
former chieftains famous for 
their feasts on human flesh. But 
the old temple, a_ thatched 


Progress in Polynesia: 


“Of course, that’s all changed,” added 
the present-day clergyman. “All of our 
people now are Josefa, or Josaia, or Jakobi, 
or Joni, or as near as they can come to our 
Biblical names. Oh, yes, indeed, they all 
attend the Methodist Church. In fact, 
some of them can recite the Gospel now 
from cover to cover.” 

And when, Ratu Pope himself being 
absent to attend a convention, I set out 
to pay a visitor’s respects to his wife— 


Sun to Sun 


By Norv FLaurier 


If I were to travel, where would I go— 


Harry L. Foster 


set their mode of life, and temporarily 
undermined them—paradoxical as it may 
sound—even by such eventually benefi- 
cent measures as the abolition of canni- 
balism. 

Now cannibalism was never a_ nice 
habit, and it had to be discouraged. But 
it served something of a purpose. It was 
the local substitute for the modern busi- 
ness of more enlightened communities. 
In fact, it was the only form of competi- 

tion they had. Within the vil- 
lage or the tribe, all property 
was held in common; there was 
no incentive to plant yams or 
store up food except in prepara- 
tion for a siege; to whittle war- 
clubs or build canoes except in 
preparation for a foray. Never 
very laudable or admirable, it 
did have a tendency to keep 


structure set upon a high stone 
terrace, was empty now save 
for a trophy won by the local 
football team. Across from it 
was a large Wesleyan church. 
And when my skiff docked at 
the former “cannibal landing,” 
once reserved for the boats that 
brought home puaka balava, or 
“long pig,” the younger genera- 
tion, frolicking about the water- 
front, hailed me with cheerful 
grins. 


SAT down at the beach to 

watch them. Many of 
them appeared barely able to 
toddle on land, yet they swam 
like sharks. Having finished 
their dip, they gathered on the 
sand to pour fresh water over 
one another from a Standard 
Oil tin. Then their sport turned 
to scaling clamshells at their 
sixteen-year old sisters, still 
porpoise diving in the sea. 

As I loafed there, observing 
the sport, an elderly savage 
with bald head and crinkly 
white whiskers, came to join 
me. From his age, he must un- 
doubtedly have remembered the 
man-eating days. But no one 
could be more friendly. He 
tried determinedly to converse, 
and finally satisfying himself 
that I could not speak his lan- 
guage, did his best to entertain 
me anyway. He scraped the 
shore for its very best clam- 
shells, and brought them to me, 
squatting beside me on his 
heels, and pointing toward the 
swimmers. 

“Here,” he said in unmistak- 


Delhi, Mukden, old Cairo? 

Amazon silvas , jungle- locked; 

Hong-Kong, English and island-blocked? 
Tropics where coral islands gleam 

Or the frozen bank of Yukon’s stream? 
Which would be sweeter—Sequotia’s shade, 

Or a Eucalyptus, desert strayed? 

Should I moonlight-dream by the Taj Mahal, 
Or look from a tower of China’s Wall? 


I might watch the Tiber scuttling by; 

I might hear Mohammedan priesthood cry 
As the sun gilds red old Mecca’s roofs. 

I could dig in Sahara for further proofs 
Of civilization by Roman hands, 

Secrets twain with wind and sands. 
Yes!—Anad taste the salt of Aral’s spray! 
And speed monsoons in Bengal’s Bay! 


But would I more tenderly love Madrid, 
Or a boat in Venice, twilight-hid? 

Which would my memory hold most dear: 
The mellow song of a gondolier 

Or a serenade from Spanish lips 

While the moon behind the olives dips? 
And would I—but there are a thousand seas, 
A thousand lands whose treasures please! 
The sun comes up as splashed with gold 
Over rare scenes, thrice manifold; 

The sun goes down with flaming hue, 
Whether on Bagdad or Peru . 
Melbourne, Paris, Tokyo— 

If I were to travel, where would I go? 


people alert and active. 


ie complete discourage- 
ment—by missionary and 
gunboat—left something of a 
void. Under the communal 
system, the native reckoned his 
wealth not by the amount of food 
he raised but by the number of 
industrious friends from whom 
he could borrow. And no one 
felt like planting any more yams 
than necessary. Under the old 
spur of constant preparedness, 
the lazy man had been frowned 
upon, but now he was in his 
glory. Wherefore the occasional 
hurricane, destroying the cur- 
rent crop, became a greater 
calamity. 

Similarly, having grown up 
with no desire for personal gain, 
the South Sea Islander was un- 
fitted for the new scheme of 
things which the trader and 
the planter introduced. Money 
meant nothing to him. So the 
more unscrupulous exploiter in- 
troduced him to civilization’s 
vices—in those days trade-gin, 
put up in bottles larger than a 
quart, cost only fifteen shillings 
a case—for which the native, 
uninured by heredity, fell hard. 
By inculcating a new thirst in 
the more influential chiefs, the 
blackbirders succeeded in con- 
scripting the younger men for 
labor, and carried them away 
to plantations on distant islands, 
from which there was no escape, 
and where they were often 
herded together in virtual 
slavery. 

Then came the epidemics. The 


able sign language. “See if you can hit 
the ladies ih the eye.” 

Then the white missionary came down 
—the only European on the island—and 
invited me to supper. In his library I 
found many old books and pamphlets, 
written by observers in the earlier days, 
when the local population included such 
celebrities as Drinker of Blood, Mother of 
Cockroaches, Queen of Strangers, Bad 
Earth, Fire in the Bush, Not Quite Cooked, 
Abode of Treachery, King of Gluttony, 
and not a few whose names were said to 
be unprintable in clerical English. 
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the present First Lady of Fiji—I found 
her in the Wesleyan Chapel, democrati- 
cally sweeping its floor in preparation for 
the Sabbath service on the morrow! 

It may surprise the average reader, in 
view of much that has been written in 
recent years, that the South Sea Islanders 
in most of the groups are no longer a 
dying race. 

For many decades they were. 

The white man introduced them to a 
civilization that was quite the antithesis 
of their own. Whether he brought them 
salvation or trade-gin, he completely up- 
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missionary is charged by many, including 
the immortal Stevenson, with undermining 
native health by draping unaccustomed 
bodies in unnecessary clothing in a clime 
where such was never needed. But the 
main factor in this, as in the matter of 
alcohol, was the lack of that racial im- 
munity which has come to other people 
from generations of plague-smitten ances- 
tors. The islanders were too healthy for 
their own good. Except for yaws and a. 
few diseases of more or less local origin, 
they knew none of the ills of the white 
(Continued on page 56) 
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ortia 
of the 


West 


ACK in Washington, D. C., 
the lobbyists, law-makers, and 
politicians all look with a sort 
of reverential awe upon Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt, Assistant 

\ttorney-General. Typically of the West, 
with the interests of that vast domain 
ever uppermost in her mind, Mrs. Wille- 
brandt has reached this prominent legal 
position only after great sacrifice and a 
plucky struggle. However exalted a pin- 
nacle she might reach in the nation’s 
Judiciary, she will always be proud of the 
fact that she was born in a little sod house 
back in Kansas, had her early training on 
a desolate homestead, and possessed about 
the gamest parents that ever filed on a 
Kansas homestead. In fact this modern 
Portia has inherited much of her “‘never- 
say-die”’ spirit from her parents, who came 
west to teach school, met and were mar- 
ried there. 

Mrs. Willebrandt comes from a long 
line of fighters, pioneers, law-makers and 
landowners. Her maternal grandfather 
fought heroically through the Civil War 
and though twice wounded and dis- 
charged, he persisted on going back for 
more! And Mrs. Willebrandt’s life has 
been just such a stormy existence, with 
the primitive conditions existing at the 
time of her birth serving to mould her into 
a courageous fighter. Four months before 
her birth the famous Hay Meadow Mas- 
sacre occurred at Woodsdale, Kansas, near 
the Texas Panhandle, where her parents 
had filed on a homestead, and among the 
innocent victims, murdered at the hands 
of a drunken mob, was Mabel’s uncle. 

From boyhood Mrs. Willebrandt’s 
father had great ambitions for a legal 
career, but because of an elder brother— 
now a judge—who was slated for legal 
training, he was compelled to suppress 
his desires and earn a livelihood. How- 
ever, this paternal desire seems to have 
found expression in his only living child. 

True to their pioneering instincts and 
traditions, Mr. and Mrs. Walker, when 
their daughter was but four years of age, 
migrated from the almost lawless Kansas 
into_Missouri,. and later into Oklahoma 
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@ Mabel Walker Willebrandt 


Territory. After a time they journeyed 
back again to Missouri, always travelling 
in the old prairie schooner, and from under 
this big hood the bright-eyed Mabel gazed 
out at the old universe she was one day to 
conquer. During these temporary so- 
journs, Mr. Walker edited various news- 
papers, and the child gleaned much knowl- 
edge from the newspaper field, which 
serves her in good stead back in Washing- 
ton today. 

Eventually Mr. Walker bought a farm 
in Putnam County, Missouri, took up the 
peaceful pursuit of agriculture, and here 
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Mabel came to know the real West. But 
she envisioned a greater West beyond that 
horizon; she felt that there were big op- 
portunities far to the westward. All the 
time she developed mentally as well as 
physically, and although she never had 
an opportunity to attend school until she 
was thirteen, she read books assiduously. 

When her parents finally moved to 
Kansas City in order that Mabel could be 
properly educated, the teachers were 
greatly surprised to learn how much this 
brilliant pupil had absorbed from her 

(Continued on page 63) 
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The Engineer Throws Up His Helpless Hands 


‘TH Mississippi flood was a disaster of the first magni- 
tude, a calamity so huge that it immediately aroused 
the wish to do something to prevent its recurrence. Reser- 
voirs at the headwaters of the Mississippi and its tributaries, 
reforestation, changed farming methods in the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley were suggested before the floods had reached 
their peak, but the engineers rejected them all. “The bulk 
of the flood water comes from the lower valley,” they said. 
“Reservoirs in the upper valley are good for regulating the 
summer flow and creating water power, but they can’t pre- 
vent floods. Reforestation is fine and most desirable, but 
the really dangerous floods do not originate on the cut-over 
lands of Minnesota and Wisconsin, on the slopes of the 
Rockies. They come from both sides of the central and 
lower river. What we need is more, bigger, better and 
higher levees.” 


Sf A 


Wanted: 


E want the Mississippi Valley to have the maximum 

amount of protection it is possible to create. The 
nation needs the buying power of the Valley population far 
more than it needs the money that must be spent for ade- 
quate protection. We’ve got the money. With a treasury 
surplus in excess of half a billion, Congress should not hesi- 
tate to launch a national constructive program on a gigantic 
scale. 

The nation can afford to spend two or three hundred 
million dollars for a system of levees and by-passes to give 
exposed territory better protection than it now has. The 
nation can afford to invest a hundred million dollars in regu- 
lating the flow of the Colorado river, to make its floods avail- 
able for irrigation and power production. The nation can 
afford to create a deep waterway from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf, to develop the power resources of the St. Lawrence 
and make that turbulent river navigable. The nation can 
afford to begin the preliminary work for the reclamation of 
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When and Why Americ 


FTER an almost complete cessation of highway con- 
struction the State of California is about to start a 
really well financed program to complete the state highway 
system in ten years at a cost of $120,000,000. For this pur- 
pose the state has raised the gasoline tax from two cents per 
gallon to three cents, the extra tax to be devoted solely to 


California’s Population 


ROM now on California papers will have to work strenu- 
ously to keep up their circulations. They are about to 
lose a large part of that circulation-building asset—local 
murder and crime news. Beginning about the middle of 
August, the California climate will be very, very unhealthy 
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Even this remedy won’t provide absolute protection. Be- 
fore the white man came with his plow and harrow, the 
Mississippi left its banks every spring and spread over an 
enormous territory on either side. They fenced it out 
with levees. The more levees they built, the less room the 
river had to spread sideways, the higher it had to rise in its 
restricted channel. 

This spring’s flood reached record heights not because the 
Mississippi carried a record-breaking volume of water, but 
because the mouth of the funnel through which it must flow 
to the sea was narrower than ever. The Missouri was not in 
flood; neither was the Ohio. Had these two giants carried 
proportionately as much water as the lower tributaries, 
nothing could have saved New Orleans—except the breaking 
of every levee north of the city. Against such a combined 
rise the engineers are helpless. 


ry , 
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A Bold National Constructive Program 


the Big Bend country along the Columbia river. The nation 
can afford to acquire millions of acres of cut-over land and 
start reforesting them. 

Why not? We’ve got the money. We’re lending it to 
Europe by the billion. Right here at home we have use for 
it. If we put it to work on a huge scale protecting and en- 
larging the home market, we are buying prosperity insur- 
ance—and buying it cheap. 

Let us all try and make the next Congress see that we 
want its members to have the vision, the imagination to plan 
the constructive expenditure of national funds on a huge 
scale for the next twenty years. 

If the Mississippi flood has enlarged the horizon of 
America, if it will induce Congress to realize the colossal 
power of the nation’s wealth and make use of it construc- 
tively, the flood will be a blessing. 

But absolute protection against natural forces cannot be 
guaranteed by the ablest engineers. 
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ans Willingly Pay Taxes 


new construction. Ten million dollars a year is a big 
chunk of money. The automobile owners will pay all of it, 
but not one of them protested. Which shows that Ameri- 
cans are perfectly willing to pay taxes if they can be 
certain that the money is spent efficiently for something 
they want and need. 


Will Decrease in August 


for murderers and stick-up artists. The new criminal laws 
as revised by the recent legislature will become effective 
about that time. They extend to the professional criminal 
with a few prior convictions an urgent invitation to be the 
state’s guest for at least twelve years, without the chance of 
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The Pulse of the West—in Pictures 


THE “NORTHERN 
LIGHT” SETS SAIL FOR 
THE ARCTIC 
Right: Left to right; Thos. J. 
Keane, Laurance Armour, Miss 

inces Ames, Mrs. John Bor- 

, Mrs. John B. Casserly, Jr., 
John B. Casserly, Jr. and 
it. Com. John Borden set 
recently from San Francisco 

on Mr. Borden’s yacht to 

ier specimens of Arctic ani- 

mals and birds 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


DIANA DOLLAR ON HER 
PRIZE-WINNING PONY 
“NELLIE LEE” 

Below: Miss Dollar, daughter of 
Vr. and Mrs. R. Stanley Dollar 
f Piedmont 1s here shown on her 
favorite mount 


YOUNGEST 
JUDGE 
Right: Judge Joseph S. 
Koford of Oakland, 
California has the dis- 
tinction of being the 
youngest presiding 
judge of a district court 
of appeal in the West 


KEYSTONE VIEW PHOTO 


SEATTLE WILL 
BE 75 YEARS 
OLD THIS 
SEPTEMBER 
Below: And this is how 
the flourishing city in 
Washington looked in 
1864. It was only a 
frontier village at the 
close of the Cinl War 


KEYSTONE VIEW PHOTO 
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46 The Pulse of the West 


leaving the “big house” via the parole route in less than that 
time. They extend the same invitation to the burglar 
caught with a revolver on his person. They speed up crimi- 
nal trials, strengthen the hands of the prosecutor and of 


Logarithms and the Price o 


yo are living in New York city. It is the second week 
in June. It is hot. You are eating a cantaloupe. It 
came from the Imperial Valley district of California. Did 
you know that before you ever dreamed of buying that 
cantaloupe some bright young men had sat down to figure 
out exactly what you would be willing to pay for that canta- 
loupe in the second week in June, the temperature being 
above the average? Here is the formula they used, X= 
estimated purchasing power of the dollar, 1910-1914 base; 
A=average daily cantaloupe receipts in carlots; B = devia- 
tions from the average 1921-1926 maximum temperature 
for the week, lagged three days; C=time in weeks of the 
shipping season, the result being corrected for the change in 
the index number of the 1927 dollar: 


log X = 0.9686—0. 3036 log A+-0.0071b=0.0210C 


That is merely the theoretical formula for the price pre- 
diction. When we assume that A= 70 carlots of cantaloupes, 
that B=7.4 degrees excess temperature and C=5, we have 
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On Which Side of the Ro 


* deargeryc sess how the Baumes law scared the daylight 
out of the professional gun men, bandits and killers of 
New York? Remember how other states, California among 
them, decided that it would be a good thing to hand their 
habitual criminals a dose of the same medicine? Remember 
the universal approbation greeting the proposal to speed up 
criminal trials, to cut out technicalities, to do away with the 
interminable delays and give the jury a chance to get at 
the real facts? Well, as part of the program it was proposed 
to give the California judges the right possessed these many 
years by the Canadian and English judges to comment on 
the character and significance of the evidence offered by 
either side. It was a proposal to remove the gag from 
the mouth of the one trained, impartial observer in the 
courtroom, but the California state senate refused to sub- 


A of 


the judge and snip off the tangle of judicial red tape that has 2 


been the criminal’s best friend. 
“Hurrah for Crime” will cease to be a good slogan in 
August. 


’ , 


f Cantaloupes in New York 


the following problem: 

log X =0.9686—0. 3036 log A++-0.0071b—0.0210C 
the result being, as you can check very easily 

log X=0.3559 


Looking up the anti-log of 0.3559, we find that under the | 


conditions set forth a standard crate of Imperial Valley 
cantaloupes should have brought $2.27 on the basis of the 
1910-1914 dollar. Correcting for a 1927 index number of 
155, we find that that crate should bring $3.52. 

You can find all these figures and thousands more in a 
bulletin issued by the University of California on “Economic 
Aspects of the Cantaloupe Industry”. It’s an erudite and 
valuable bulletin. Every farmer ought to have a copy anc 
be compelled to study it two hours daily. He would then 
discover that there is more to modern farming than just 
planting and harvesting, that marketing of farm products 
has become a science and should be left in the hands of ex- 
perts under a cooperative control. 


4 2 


ad Does the Rascal Live? 


mit a constitutional amendment making this reform possible. 
Why? Because, so the opposition said, too many Cali- 
fornia judges could not be trusted with this discretionary 
power; too many of them, so the opposition said, did not 
have the training, the education, the impartiality and 
integrity of the English or Canadian judiciary. 

The remarks of the opposition should be printed and sent 
to every California voter. If the judges he votes for are of 
the caliber described by the opposition senators, he ought to 
know it and start a determined house-cleaning. If the re- 
marks were made to protect incomes from lucrative criminal 
practices or to preserve political machines extending favors 
to gun men, he should know that also. Whatever the facts 
are, the California voter needs to bestir himself, get a healthy 
broom and do some tall house-cleaning. 


’ ’ 


You’ll Have Elbow Room on Top of Mount Hood 


ON’T worry. The spikes of your boots won’t collect 

chewing gum parked by giggling flappers on top of 
Mt. Hood, Oregon’s highest snow peak. Col. W. B. Greeley, 
chief of the U. S. Forest Service, has just denied an applica- 
tion for the right to construct an incline cableway to the 
summit of the mountain. The climbing of Mt. Hood will 
continue to be done on foot, will continue to be a feat to be 
proud of because it requires endurance, strength, courage 


v vy 


and agility. Thus it should be. The West needs many 
areas in which men and women have an opportunity te 
make their way unaided by mechanical contrivances, and 
it looks to the Forest Service to keep them inviolate. Elbow 
room and self-reliance are far more important than a few 
additional tourist dollars. Golf without traps and hazards, 
with nets to guide the ball down the smooth fairway, would 
cease to be game worth playing. 


v gv 


Let’s Give This Latin Bird Three Rousing Cheers 


ied we wore a hat during office hours, we’d remove it and 
wave it around wildly as a sign of respect and admiration 
for the world’s most picturesque figure, de Pinedo the in- 
trepid, the man who has flown farther with less preparation 
and less support than any individual since the Wright 
brothers extended civilized warfare into the clouds. No 
destroyers guided or were ready to rescue him on his flight 
across the Atlantic; through a series of tropical storms he 
headed across hundreds of miles of the Brazilian jungle for 
an almost unknown water surface on which to alight; in a 
plane that could not touch solid ground without smashing 
he went forth gaily across Texas and New Mexico and 
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Arizona, supremely confident of finding and reaching the 
two water surfaces in the desert that would enable him to 
berth his ship and refuelit. He had no guides except maps 
and instruments. He flew over countries totally unknown 
to him, trusting in his motor and hoping for the best, a non- 
chalant sky wanderer whose achievement ranks with the 
great journeys of history. 

We are sorry that a boy’s thoughtless act should have 
broken the aerial jaunt in the Far West which owes the Latin 
bird three lusty cheers and a tiger. | De Pinedo’s trip has 
done more for aviation than a dozen equally long flights 
supported by an elaborate organization of ships and men. 
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GALE, IN LOS ANGELES TIMES BRONSTRUP, IN SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


WHAT KIND OF A CAR DO YOU DRIVE? “SHE HAD SO MANY CHILDREN—” 





























SUNSET’S Gallery of Western Governors 
Number Seven; The Honorable RICHARD C. DILLON, Governor of New Mexico 


GoveERNOR RicuarpD C, DILLon 





“ ONEST DICK” DILLON says the only real vacation he has ever had 


in his fifty years began when he moved into the gubernatorial mansion 
at Santa Fe and began running the sovereign state of New Mexico. “Now I 
can sit back in a soft chair and listen to the other fellow talk,” says Honest 
Dick. “It’s the first time since I quit grammar school that my pants have 
had a chance to get shiny. This business of being governor beats the job of 
managing a general store in the sheep country all hollow. No governor has 
to lift sacks of flour and potatoes or work fourteen hoursa day. But I’m not 
going to run again. Once is enough—seeing that New Mexico never has re- 
elected a governor.” 


HERE are a lot of native-born voters in New Mexico who can’t 

read or write any language except Spanish. Perhaps that’s why 
they elected a blue-eyed Irishman with a merry twinkle, a fine reputation for 
integrity and ability to run Albert Fall’s home state for a while. Anyway, 
Dillon got the railroad, the sheep and the cattle vote almost unanimously. 
Hadn’t he worked on the railroad around Springer shortly after the Dillon 
family moved to the Territory forty years ago? But the opportunities of 
trade beckoned, so he clerked in a store, rose, managed a mercantile establish- 
ment in Encino for almost twenty years, bought and sold wool and sheep, 
married, acquired a competence and five children and, following his ancestral 
bent, went into politics and into the state senate in 1924. At the election 
two years later the Republicans gave him a lift clear to the top—and there 
he is, his sense of humor and his ability hitting on all six. 

To finance more needed highways he urged the legislature to raise the 
gasoline tax from 3 to 5 cents. The legislature did. He urged a state pro- 
hibition law. It was passed, with the proviso that carrying liquor up to one 
quart should not be a crime. He urged a measure to insure secret balloting; 
it passed. He urged an appropriation 
for free text books for needy children. NEXT MONTH: 
It passed. And now Honest Dick is 
busy giving New Mexico what it Gov. George W. P. Hunt 
needs, an efficient business adminis- of the State of Arizona 
tration. 
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lateresting Westerners 








She Raises Lions 
HERE is a vast difference 


between being an executive 

in the advertising depart- 

ment of one of the largest 

daily newspapers in the world 
and that of an active copartnership in the 
world’s only lion farm. Nevertheless 
Mrs. Charles Gay has accomplished both 
of these business successes within eleven 
years. Her achievement is the more 
notable because, when she severed con- 
nection with the London newspaper and 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean and the Ameri- 
can Continent she had no thought of the 
magnitude of the new and spectacular 
enterprise that developed as a result of 
the change in her environment. 

When she married Charles Gay, the 
wild-animal trainer, it meant speedy re- 
adjustment of interests and habitation, 
for, as a honeymoon trip, she had to fol- 
low her husband and his boat-load of 
jungle-born animals to America. She 
knew nothing about wild animals at that 
time except that their training was con- 
sidered a hazardous sort of business which 
she was content to leave to those with 
the ability to control wild beasts. She 
resolved that she could best assist in some 
executive capacity and, after getting “the 
lay” of the new land, advocated transfer 
of her husband’s activities from the circus- 
training ring to California, where Charles 
Gay and his lions soon became a profttable 
feature in connection with the motion 
picture industry. 

Gradually the thought of establishing a 
lion farm developed in Mrs. Gay’s active 
brain, and chiefly through her initiative a 
small enclosure for the care and produc- 
tion of lions began to function on the out- 
skirts of Los Angeles. There motion 
picture producers found the real thing in 
lions, and sightseers crowded the limited 
area to such an extent it 
soon became apparent that 
larger and permanent quar- 
ters must be provided. This 
entailed considerable search, 
for while the public pushed 
and jostled in amiable eager- 


C“Nize baby!” An infant 
lion, one of many in Mrs. 
Charles Gay’s animal nur- 
sery, botile-fed at strictly 
dietetic intervals. A blend of 
goat's milk and raw eggs 
nourishes these playful pro- 
geny on the Gay’s lion farm 
until they reach kindergarten 
age when they are removed to 
special training quarters. 
You may not know it but 
there’s a lively demand for 
lions. They are fully grown 
on their sixth or seventh birth- 
days and worth anywhere 
from $rooo to $30,000. The 
cubs are valued at $300 to 
$500 aptece 
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ness to pay an entrance 
fee to see the lions it 
was conceded a differ- 
ent and _ dangerous 
matter to have the 
Gays and their lions as 
nextdoor neighbors. 
Finally a five-acre tract 
was available at El 


A Lady and Her Lions 


The Girl Who ts a 
Divorce Proctor 


A Guide and a Mountain 


visitors. Her husband’s 
specialty is training the 
animals and_ handling 
them for exhibition 
purposes, but Mrs. Gay 
has long since proved 
her prowess and knowi- 
edge by showing the at- 
tributes of the younger 


Monte, where Mrs. a sage the lion 
Gay, as_ accredited . colony. This, she ex- 
manager of the com- The Man With the Hoe plains, is the direct 


pany that consists of 
herself and husband, 
found full scope for 
her energy and en- 
thusiasm. A_ typical 
African home with 
a picturesque stockade of pointed eucalyp- 
tus logs was built across the wide frontage, 
effectively capitalizing a valuable boule- 
vard location. Meanwhile, in the ploughed 
field at the rear, strongly built houses and 
yards were made ready. Around the 
buildings and along the walks a prodigal 
planting of palms, elephant grass and 
other tropical shrubbery created the il- 
lusion of African jungles. When all was 
ready the lions were turned loose in their 
strongly meshed, high-wired enclosures 
and the farm was formally opened to the 
public. 

From early morning until late at night 
Mrs. Gay is busily occupied, superintend- 
ing all executive details and serving as 
hostess, guide and lecturer to countless 












FULLY 


An Educator With 
Helpful Hobbies 


result of daily intimat« 
contact. She has raised 
most of them, for the 
cubs are taken fron 
their mothers and 
brought into the house 
where Mrs. Gay cuddles and plays wit! 
them as with so many fat, frolicsome kit- 
tens. They are bottle-fed on a rigid three- 
hour schedule, their diet a blend of goat’s 
milk and raweggs. From the infant stage 
they are passed to the kindergarten class 
where they play and are trained in thei 
own special confines. 

Mrs. Gay’s arrival in the yards is the 
signal for a concerted rush, for all of her 
“babies,” including three-hundred pound 
specimens, purr, roll and rub against her, 
seeking to gain some special sign of her 
affection. 

“Are you never afraid?” I asked Mrs. 
Gay as I watched such a scene from the 
safe side of the high and heavy wire fence. 

“Why should I be?” she countered. 
“They know we love them and that I look 
after their welfare. We teach them, 
kindly and firmly, that our power is ab- 
solute and they accept it as such. Of 
course I never attempt to show off or do 
anything foolish, for their training is be- 
gun the moment we take them from their 
mothers and the routine is never broken, 
so they not only accord us their respect 
but, as you have seen, they also respond 
with a generous amount of affection. 

“To those who have seen only the drab 
and dreary circus animals, our lions are a 
revelation, they are so full of animation 
and natural energy, and their clean yel- 
low hides, lithe bodies, massive manes 
and alert, interested attitudes are really 
the final word in animal excellence. They 
are constantly out of doors and their food 
and care are our first consideration, con- 
sequently they are far more healthy and 
attractive than even the so-called mon- 
archs of the jungle who, because of spo- 
radic living, uncertain food and the cease- 
less struggle for existence, often present 


- a sorry appearance. 


“The public, as well as the motion 
picture companies, have been quick to 
appreciate what we are offering in the way 
of an educational exhibit. As further 
proof that our lions are actually superior 
to all importations we have many requests 
for them at all stages of growth. Tiny 
cubs sell at $300 to $500 and a full grown 
lion is worth from $1000 to $30,000, 
but we shall not part with any of our 


¢ pets until we have a reserve stock of one 
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hundred superb specimens always in 
evidence. We now have eighty and are 
soon due to realize from the cubs I began 
raising seven years ago. 

“An astonishing number of people from 
all over the world come here to see Numa, 
our most famous motion picture lion. We 
have many other ‘picture lions’ but Numa 
was the first and is still the favorite. We 
i refused $30,000 for her. 

ions reach maturity at six or seven 


years of age. There is a big demand for 
them by zoos, circuses and potentates of 
the mystic East who are said to delight in 


hearing them roar and using them as an 
invincible insignia of power. But, so far 
as | know, no other woman has the pleas- 
ure, as well as the profit, of taking them 
into the house when they are tiny, woolly 
babies and helping to raise and train great 
mbers of them in exactly the way they 
should go.” ANNA Hamor 


She is a Divorce Proctor 


NEATTLE, whose municipal govern- 
ment has already been ruled by a 
man mayor, has originated an interest- 
ing field of feminine endeavor—a girl 
divorce proctor, to mediate uncontested 
livorce proceedings in King county, the 
\ost populous county of any in the North- 
st states. Seattle is the county seat. 
he is Miss Grace Dailey and she is 
oung and attractive, as well as talented. 
Captain Ewing D. Colvin, prosecuting 
attorney of King county, appointed her 
in January as official divorce proctor of 
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€ Trust Seattle to announce the interesting, 
the unusual, thing. It wasn’t enough for 
that city to have a woman mayor. There 
must be a girl divorce proctor! So the prose- 
cuting attorney of the county appointed Miss 
Crace Dailey, a talented native of the North- 
west, to mediate uncontested divorce pro- 
ceedings. Miss Dailey was admitted to 
the bar of Washington state in 1923 


his ofice. When not in court she is inter- 
viewing complaining witnesses in divorce 
cases. These interviews average more than 
a dozen a day. A long line of men and 
women, boys and girls, who contemplate 
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Interesting Westerners 
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C Elijah Coalman, guide, 
on the summit of 


Mount Hood, Oregon 


The rock cairn covers a bronze tablet, 
placed twenty years ago by the Coast Geo- 
detic and Geographic Survey, inscribed 
with the altitude and cemented to rock. Cotls 
of cable keep the cairn in place. As itis a 
government post, and a lookout station 1s 
maintained on the mountain during the fire 
hazard season, the American flag flies at the 
summit, the pole partly seen in the picture 


severance of marital ties, are continually 
waiting at her office door for advice. Be- 
fore a case lands in court the proctor at- 
tempts a reconciliation w herever possible, 
but much of her work is in checking on 
the legality of the case. ‘Many persons 
come to Seattle with the main object of 
obtaining a divorce, so we have to verify the 
length of their residence here,” she explains. 
Miss Dailey is a native daughter of 
Seattle and has lived there all her life. 
She graduated from the law school of the 
University of Washington in 1923 and in 
the same year was admitted to the bar of 
Washington state. As an attorney she 
entered the prosecuting attorney’s office 
shortly after being admitted to the bar 
and served in various capacities until her 
appointment as divorce proctor. 
GiLBERT GorDON. 


A Famous Guide 


ORE than eleven thousand 

people conducted to the top of 
Mount Hood without an accident or 
fatality is the superb record made by 
Elijah Coalman, for fourteen years a guide 
in that region; in addition to which, in 
1915, he drew the plans of, and built for 
the U. S. Forestry Service, a fire lookout 
station on the summit of the mountain, 
the first one erected on a major mountain 
peak, an achievement of the utmost im- 
portance to the Government and _the 
timber interests of the country. Since 
then similar stations have been placed on 
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of devoted 


Service 


(Coalman cutting ice steps and carrying 

materials for a radio telephone to be 

erected at the summit as an experiment 
by the government 


Mount St. Helens, Mount Adams and 
Mount Rainier in Washington and on 
Mount Thielson and Diamond Peak in 
Oregon, and the model created by Coal- 
man has been standardized and is em- 
ployed wherever the Government main- 
tains protection for forests. 

To explain how Elijah Coalman was 
physically and mentally equipped for 
these strenuous years one must go back 
to his childhood. His father was super- 
intendent of the historically famous Bar- 
low Road which came over the Rockies 
by perilous grades skirting Mount Hood 
en route from eastern Oregon to the west- 
ern part of the state, and today a part of 
the Mount Hood loop highway. “Lije” 
was born and grew to manhood in the 
shadow of the mountain, making his first 
trip to timberline in his father’s arms 
when he was six months old. His boy- 
hood playground was that mountainous 
country which he explored until he knew 
it like a well-thumbed book. 

So great was Coalman’s love for the 
hoary old peak that he lived the year 
around at Government Camp, the nearest 
habitation to the mountain on the south 
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C Eleven thousand per- 
sons conducted to the 
top of the mountain 

without accident or 
fatality 1s the superb 
record of this 
man during 
fourteen years 
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side, until he was married. In winter it 
was inaccessible except to the hardy snow- 
shoe expert. In 1912, a year of unprece- 
dented snow in the Northwest, Coalman 
by actual count traveled fourteen hundred 
miles on skiis, going a dozen miles through 
the foothills twice a week for mail, reading 
the government water gauges on various 
streams and following his own trap lines. 
This also was the winter he made his 
notable 120-mile trip by ski from Govern- 
ment Camp to Portland and back again. 
Another remarkable example of this man’s 
endurance was an emergency trip involv- 
ing ascent of Mount Hood from the south 
side, descent to Cloud Cap Inn on the 
north side and return, in fifteen hours, a 
feat never duplicated. “I had to rest up 
a bit afterwards,” he remarks laconically. 

Two other speed records are to his 
credit. One of ninety-eight minutes from 
timberline to the summit of the mountain, 
the average time being from five to seven 
hours. The other, thirty-one minutes 
from the summit to Government Camp. 
Both trips were made to rescue persons 
in distress. 

Coalman was the first fire lookout ap- 
pointed for the Mount Hood region, and 
that summer reported a record number, 
135, from his tent that was lashed to rocks 
on the summit. At the end of the season 
he drew plans for the square cupola-tip- 
ped: glass-enclosed cabin since adopted 

y the Government as a model structure. 
And when the twelve thousand pounds 
of material had been ready-cut and as- 
sembled into bundles of suitable size for 
transportation he saw that they were 
hauled by horseback to the foot of Crater 
Rock. From this point they must be 
packed 3800 feet up the loose rolling shale, 
over the Big Crevasse, the Long Arete and 
the last sheer precipitous 500-foot peak, 
that part of the climb which under even 
ordinary conditions tries the nerve and 
courage of the hardiest mountaineer. Of 
fourteen men hired, five remained on the 
job. The average load any could manage 
was about sixty pounds but Coalman’s 
maximum pack weighed 125 pounds. 

With a young assistant Coalman started 
construction work on the cabin. To the 
difficulties of exertion at an altitude of 
11,254 feet, a brewing storm hampered 
them. When it broke they took refuge in 
the tent which had been summer quarters 
for the lookout, while the wind attained a 
velocity of eighty miles per hour, impris- 
oned in constant fear that they would be 
swept over the 4000-foot precipice. The 
guy ropes snapped under pressure of ac- 
cumulating ice and the tent sagged so un- 
der the weight that there was only a small 
space left in the center in which to huddle 
about the kerosene stove. This same ice 
saved them, for a seven-foot mass at the 
base of the tent anchored it. 

When the cabin w as completed and 
ready for next summer’s occupancy, the 
descent nearly cost the two men their 
lives, a terrific blizzard overtaking them. 

For four consecutive years Coalman 
retained his position with the forestry 
service, one which no other man has been 
able to hold more than a season. “This 
is the first year as far back as I can re- 
member that I haven’t climbed Mount 
Hood,” he remarks wistfully. 

ETHEL Romic Futter. 
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@ Mrs. Caroline B. Eager is one of Cali- 
She has a 
pleasant habit of riding three useful hobbies 
around the world: Assisting in Philippine 
education, introducing American classical 
music abroad, and serving as connective be- 
tween women’s clubs. She is a member of 
thirty-three societies 
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@ Famous as author of the poem, “The 
Man With the Hoe,” Edwin Markham has 
frequently been asked to pose like this, but 
until he was recently snapped while weeding 
the garden of his sister-in-law, Miss May 
Murphy, in Los Angeles, the picture had} 
never been taken. The poet lives in West 
Brighton, New York. His masterpiece has 
been copied more than 12,000 times and 
translated into thirty languages 





Her Hobbies are World Wide 


LTHOUGH Mrs. Caroline B. / 

Eager of Los Angeles is not an 
ordained missionary she has acquired the 
pleasant habit of going on various help- 
ful missions, being something of a free 
lance in the welfare world. She recently 
returned from a two-year trip abroad, 
during which she worked—she protests 
it was only play—for the following objec- 
tives: Philippine education, the intro- 
duction of American classical music 
abroad, and the fraternal affiliation of 
various women’s clubs. 

Mrs. Eager is one of California’s most 
prominent clubwomen, being a member 
of thirty-three societies. She formed the | 
Dickens Club of Los Angeles and the 
Saturday Morning Club of Kobe, Japan, 
and is a charter member of the American 
Woman’s Club of Paris. 

Six arduous but interesting months 
were spent at Baguio, summer capital of 
the Philippines, assisting in educating 
the Igorots, an uncivilized mountain 
tribe. Here she rented a large house and 
made it a home for fourteen native chil- } 
dren living too far away to attend school. 
A Filipino teacher was engaged and an 
Igorot boy employed to assist in manag- 
ing the household. 

Mrs. Eager lived with her temporarily 
adopted children and showed them how 
to garb themselves, cook and eat food, 


bathe, wash clothing, and perform other } 


tasks necessary to civilized living. She 
made their education intensely practical, 
realizing that they needed to learn many 
things not found in school books. So 
barren and empty were the lives of these 
waifs that many never before had even 
smiled. With the aid of a phonograph 


Mrs. Eager taught them music, bringing } 


great joy into their hearts. 

“T found the Igorots a much maligned 
race,” she said, “gentle, affectionate, 
honest and intelligent. In such fine traits 
as obedience and gratitude they are 


superior to most American children.” | 


While in London Mrs. Eager was for 
the fifth time entertained at the home of 
Sir Henry Dickens, son of Charles Dick- 
ens, the famous novelist. Sitting upon 
the bench beside Sir Henry she was 
amused by his powdered wig but admired 
the swift and summary manner in which 
he administered justice. 

At Mrs. Eager’s request Charles Wake- 
field Cadman recently set to music two 
of Dickens’ poems, “Ivy Green” and 
“Autumn Leaves.” In London, Paris 
and Cairo Mrs. Eager had the pleasure of 
introducing to prominent orchestras Cad- 
man’s ‘“‘Land of the Sky-Blue Water” and 
other high-class American compositions, 
which were received with enthusiasm by 
foreign music lovers. 


O. H. BarNuILL. 
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The West at Washington 


Soldier, Scout, 

Forester and Litterateur, 

Will C. Barnes Mingles 
Many Interests and Collects 


Cowboy, 


Living Monuments to a 
Thousand Memories as He 
Rides the Southwest in 
His Longhorn Search 


T is well that Col. Greeley sometime 

since told the American people 

what a forest was. Prior to that 

explanation they thought it was a 

more or less extensive aggregation 
of trees—except some of those westerners 
who were familiar with treeless National 
Forests. Forests, it appears from the 
timely explanation, are a sort of physio- 
graphical affair, being more or less well 
defined regions, with valleys and hills; 
mayhap mountains, rivers and lakes, and 
perhaps a few trees here and there. In 
proof of his position the colonel 
pointed to sundry well-known 
“forests” in England that 
couldn’t furnish lumber enough 
to build a shed. After such an 
explanation we are prepared to 
treat Texas longhorns as trees 
and concede them as much 
right on forest reservations as 
their stationary brethren of 
the floral kingdom. Having, 
then, the status of trees, it is 
proper that they should be 
conserved by the _ Forest 
Service. 

With this approach all 
worked out in easy steps, Will 
C. Barnes, the assistant forester 
of the United States who 
trained for his job as soldier and cowboy, 
somehow got Congress at the last session 
to appropriate $3000 for the reforestation 
of denuded areas in the Southwest with 
selected groves of the old and well-tried 
but nearly disestablished Texas longhorn 
cattle. The longhorn bovine breed spread 
over the plains from Mexico north as the 
buffalo departed to supply good Indians 
with ample hunting in the Happy Hunting 
Grounds. But after the longhorn came 
the shorthorn, and now there are many 
more buffalo in the United States than 
there are genuine longhorns. But before 
it is too late, too late, Mr. Barnes will 
corral a few hundred head of the pictur- 
esque old breed that ran to horns instead 
of beef and lay the foundations of a herd 
that may indefinitely maintain these 
living souvenirs of the old west in Wichita 
National Forest. 

Before this appears in print Friend 
Barnes will have held many an earnest 
conference south of thirty and inspected 
many a descendant of the cattle of Old 
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He leads a double 
life with recollec- 
tions full of the 

good old days and 
his attention full 

of the equally good 
new days 


Spain. He may even have to send 
to’ Mexico for the bulls, for the 
mania for stock improvement has 
so obsessed Texas in recent years 
that it is doubtful whether there i is 
a genuine longhorn bull left in the 
whole Lone Star state. And I 
wouldn’t be the least bit surprised 
if Senator Kendrick of Wyoming, 
who rode the great north and south 
trail in the dust of millions of the 
longhorns, will not be wistfully 
looking on and perhaps butting in 








as Will Barnes spends some of that public 
money the cowboy senator was instru- 
mental in earmarking for reforestation. 
And a keen-eyed bystander need not be 
surprised if he see a furtive tear or two 
course down the cheeks of these old-timers. 
A longhorn is not exactly in the tragic 
category so far as looks go, being rather 
comic as a matter of fact, but viewed as 
the marker of an epoch he becomes starkly 
tragic. 


Gone are the range days of yore, 
Vanished are warriors and buffalo, 
Dead are the reckless riders of old. 
The longhorn lopes the trail no more 
And the shorthorn rides to the abattoir. 


These tragedies of the passing of the 
West moved as rapidly and as inevitably 
as the Greek drama. Within the lifetimes 
of men who have not lived beyond the 
psalmist’s three-score and ten, the buffalo 
virtually disappeared, despite their in- 
credible numbers; the longhorns  suc- 
ceeded in multitudes, only to be displaced 
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Will C. Barnes on a tour of inspection 
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within thirty or forty years by the 
beef breeds of old England, notably 
the Hereford. Within fifty years the 
wild cattle of America were succeeded 
by the half-wild cattle of the Old 
World and the New and, finally, by 
the thoroughbreds of England; the 
cattle trails grew up to grass and the 
fat steers rode to market in motor 


trucks. Barnes, at sixty-nine, can 
clearly look back over the whole 
transition. 


HEN; Will Barnes saw his 

own longhorn herd sold, for 

hard cash though it was, departing 

northward over the hills from his 

sight for the last time, he sat down 

and cried. He admits it. Hardened 

cowboy, frontiersman, ex-soldier and 

Indian fighter as he was, in the departing 

herd he saw not only the end of his own 

elemental interest in life but the departure 

of an age without which thousands of men 

subsequently born into the world would 
be lonely and misanthropic. 

Barnes, in fact, is himself a hang-over 
from an era not so long past in years but 
grayly ancient when youngsters try to 
visualize it. It was, however, Barnes 
good fortune to find a congenial place in 
the new order. He thus leads a double life 
—and a doubly happy one—with his recol- 
lections full of the good old days and-his 
attention full of the equally good new 
days. Born in Indiana, riding in a covered 
wagon to overtake the West in Minnesota, 
and raised in San Francisco, Barnes came 
to Washington in the 80’s to take an 
examination for the U. S. Naval Academy. 
He stubbed his toe in this examination by 
just one point. Disappointed and desolate, 
an opportunely met soldier of the Signal 

(Continued on page 76) 
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SSUREDLY the primary reason for a 
porch is its service as an outdoor retreat 
for pleasure and for health. In summer 
it should be the most attractive feature 
of the‘home excepting, of course, the 
garden; made so irresistible that it entices 
us into the pure stimu- 
lating air of the open 
and keeps us there, by 
its attractiveness and 
enjoyableness, every 
moment available. 
During the summer 
months it should be a 
real outdoor _ living- 
room. 

An attractive porch 
also serves another pur- 
pose. It helps to make the home more 
pleasing in outward appearance, endows 
it with a degree of distinction and a hos- 
pitable atmosphere, and when treated as 
it should be it becomes a means of linking 
effectively the house with its setting, its 
gardened grounds. 
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Nothing lends greater enchant- 
ment to the joy of outdoor living 
than a porch protected from the 
weather's moods, provided with 
comfortable furniture and com- 
manding a lovely perspective. 
Above is an ideal example. This 
porch, floored with cement, oc- 
cuptes a corner of the house 
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In the making of porches into satis- 
factory living-places and also enhancing 
features of the home’s appearance they 
invite consideration from many angles. 
Size, location, furnishing; decoration with 
flowers and greenery; weather protection; 
provision for desired 
privacy, deciding 
whether they shall be 
glassed or screened— 
all these, with perhaps 
others, are points that 
to a more or less de- 
gree exert an influence 
on the planning of 
porches. 

Size and location are 

matters that can only 
be handled at the time of building. 
Both predetermine to a certain extent the 
treatment the porch is to receive—the 
former, whether an elaborate or simple 
schemé of furnishing and decorating is 
to be followed; the latter, whether the 
treatment be formal or individualistic. 
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Western Homes and Gardens 





CA porch with a charming outlook into a rear 
garden. The floor is cemented and covered 
with a fibre rug in bold, colorful pattern 


Location also has a bearing on the 
matter of privacy. A porch placed 
in the rear allows greater freedom 
in furnishing and decorating and 
gives natural seclusion, hence for 
living purposes is most desirable. 
The side location comes next in 
preference in these respects, and 
the front porch, from a purely liva- 
bility point of view, usually has the 
least to offer. Nevertheless, by 
providing a screen of vines or other 
foliage, it can be made to possess 
seclusion and thus insure an in- 
viting place for outdoor living. 
The furnishing of the porch is 
highly important and holds keen 
interest for us. In this respect 
first consideration should be given 
to endowing the retreat with a 
strong appeal to one’s sense of 
comfort; rockers, settees, swing- 
ing seats and so forth should sug- 
gest restfulness. Reed, wicker or 
grass kinds of furniture are espe- 
cially suitable. Not only are the 
seats made of these materials com- 
fortable but such furniture has a 
pleasing and effective appearance, 
it withstands the weather very 
well if not too exposed to rains, and 
is obtainable in many different 
styles and shades of color with 
equally wide range of prices. The (A rear porch of delightful privacy, accessible to the 
old-fashioned hickory furniture is garden. This also has a fibre rug on a cement floor 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Photos by Waters & Hamlin 
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The two views presented here of 
a living-room in Berkeley, Cals- 
fornia, should be reproduced in 
color to convey their unusual 
charm and effectiveness as a 
whole. The room is seventeen 
feet by twenty-seven, with a ten- 
ft. six ceiling. Walls are of tex- 
ture plaster stippled in tones of 
pale terra cotta and rose taupe. 
The hand-made vertical-planked 
doors are lacquered vermilion. 
The Spanish type fireplace ts 
decorated with insets of tiles re- 
produced in old Cordova designs. 
A dark stain on the oak floor gives 
added pattern interest to the rugs. 
The windows are hung with 
hand-woven Italian brocatelle 
and the curtain poles repeat the 
vermilion of the doors 


Color also characterizes the ex- 
terior of the house, a duplex de- 
signed by E. L. Snyder whose 
living-room 1s pictured and who 
occupies one portion, the other 
being the home of Mrs. Emily 
Wilkie, owner of the duplex. The 
upper story 15 stained reddish 
brown; the lower 1s a terra cotta 
texture plaster; the roof asbestos 
slate in autumn tints 





— 
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Progress in Polynesia 


man. As a result, when they contracted 
them, the strongest died from mumps or 
measles, or other ailments which Euro- 
peans regarded as the natural and unim- 
portant minor afflictions of childhood, 
while consumption and the small-pox ran 
like wildfire and wiped out whole popula- 
tions in many of the groups. 

Altogether, our civilization has much to 
answer for in the South Pacific, but it 
seems today to be making amends for its 
past work. If the earlier missionary was 
too much of a fanatic—too inclined to 
make over alien customs without provid- 
ing a suitable substitute, under the over- 
ready assumption that there’s were in all 
cases the ways of the devil and his the ways 
of God—his more enlightened successor is 
taking a broader view, seeking to preserve 
what is of value in the life of the natives 
while still fitting them through his schools 
and colleges for a modernity which, what- 
ever one thinks of it, is probably inevi- 
table. 

Governments everywhere are following 
the same course. In Pago-Pago, the 
United States encourages the Samoans to 
live in their own airy thatched dwellings, 
frowning upon the importation of the 
lumber and sheet-iron that constantly in- 
vade the tropics elsewhere. In Fiji, long 
a favorite stamping-ground of the labor- 
conscriptor, the indenture system has 
become a thing of the past. In both these 
groups, strict laws protect the native 
against his own improvidence 


(Continued from page 42) 


after marriage—spoke no English, but 
she turned me over to the care of a 
young native student, who escorted me to 
the royal guest house. 

It was an old, thatched-roofed mansion, 
with walls of reed and sinnet woven in the 
finest artistry. Its furnishings, however, 
were now European, and upon the table 
one found such varied literature as The 
New Testament and Hoyle’s Rules for 
Poker. 

The student was solicitous. 


H® brought his uke and played for me 
—“Swanee River” and “Old Folks 
at Home”’—and one by one the other 
youths of the village dropped in to join us. 
A plump, jolly-faced girl in a scarlet print- 
cloth dress peeped in and saw us, and pres- 
ently brought a troup of young ladies to 
join the young gentlemen. And we sat there 
on the floor—it seemed more natural than 
to use chairs, in an ancient cannibal strong- 
hold—and sang at the top of our lungs the 
popular ballad from Broadway which 
seems, for some inexplicable reason, to 
have captured more than any other, the 
fancy of the South Sea Islander. 

The missionary, sleeping in his cottage 
a quarter-mile distant, probably would 
not have endorsed its sentiments, for it ran: 

“Show me the way to go home. 
I’m tired and want to go to bed. 


I had a little drink about an hour ago. 
And it went right to my head.” 

There was nothing to drink, but they 
sang it very earnestly for hour after hour. 
And finally some one suggested a “tra- 
la-la.” That was another popular fad, 
but borrowed this time from the mission 
itself. Years ago, unwittingly perhaps, 
the clergy had introduced it as a dance 
for little children, wherein they executed 
a sort of grand left and right as in the Nan- 
tucket, and then, at a signal, seized part- 
ners and romped in circles suggestive of 
the Virginia Reel. Only, in Fiji, 1 it is the 
grown-ups who have hailed it with the 
greatest delight. Men and women of 
mature years frequently start it, and once 
started—children that they are despite 
an average height of six feet and an 
average weight of two hundred pounds 
they will keep it up until dawn. 

Outside there continued the steady hiss 
of the sea wind as it swept in from the 
Pacific and swirled the leaves of the bread- 
fruit and fluttered the grass of the 
thatched roof. And the constant beat of 
the surf upon the coral beach. Sounds 
that must have hissed and beat their 
accompaniment to many a weird, bar- 
baric orgy in the days gone by. 

And within, the orgy of the present, ie 
the massively robust giants danced and 
sang: 

“Would anybody here like a little 
drop of beer? 
Show me the way to go 





by forbidding him to sell his 
land to the more acquisitive 
foreigners. Even prohibition 
has invaded the South Seas; 
it is absolute in Samoa, both 
in the American and British 
islands; in Tonga and Fiji, 
while the white man may 
drink as much as he pleases 
and frequently does, he in- 
vites a heavy fine if he gives 
or sells a drop to any but the 
few higher chiefs whose 
proved sobriety or especial 
prominence entitle them to 
permits. 

In short, the present ten- 
dency of the rulers in these 
islands is to repress rather 
than to encourage the Euro- 
pean customs so unsuited in 
many cases to the Poly- 
nesian’s well-being, to educate 
him primarily in his own lan- 
guage and fit him for his in- 
dividual future as a South 
Sea Islander, to encourage 
him to live (within the bounds 
of propriety) as nature ap- 
parently intended him, and 
to shield him from his many 
would-be exploiters. 

And today, according to 
statistics—at least in Samoa, 
Tonga, and Fiji—his race is 
again on the increase, and ap- 
parently happy and thriving. 

rs. Pope—or rather Andi 
Torika, since a Fijian lady 
usually retains her own name 
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home.” 

And now, as I draw nea: 
the conclusion, a final word 
about the South Sea Island 
girls. 

It is of the French posses 
sions, the Society Island 
and the Marquesas, that the 
more romantic writers have 
usually written. 

From the earliest days, the 
Marquesan women have been 
notorious vamps. In the time 
of Melville they used to 
swim out two miles into the 
ocean to greet an incoming 
whaler and be the first to wel- 
come the white crew. 

The sailors were seldom 
reluctant. On the contrary, 
such was the beauty of the 
affectionate and_ charitable 
sirens that general desertion 
followed nearly every an- 
chorage. The dregs of the 
fo’castle left its imprint at 
Tahiti, with devastating re- 
sults. It is there that the 
Polynesian has suffered most 
from contact with white civili- 
zation, and perished from its 
diseases and its vices. 

But in other groups— 
Samoa, Tonga, and Fiji— 
the women are circumspect. 
Much as I hate to destroy a 
popular and poetic myth—or 
discourage the bachelor tour- 
ist—it remains to‘be told that 
the fair} damsel “throughout 
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How many times have you wished your 
family had a second car? How often would 
it have been not only a convenience, but 
an actual saving? 


A Buick costs less today than ever before. 
Operating costs are lower, too. And the 
field of motor car usefulness grows con- 
stantly. 


Some day you'll realize that two Buicks are 
an actual necessity in your family. 


So why wait longer to buy another car? 
Your “family” car will be in ever-increasing 
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Some Day-you'll have Two Cars 
Why wait? - - - - - - 


demand during the spring and summer 
months. Get your second car now and make 
the whole family happy this year. 


With a wide range of body styles and sizes, 
Buick has the two cars which will best fill 
your family’sneeds. And Buick’s high qual- 
ity at its low price makes it, by actual com- 
parison, the greatest value on the motor 
car market today. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: McLAucuun-Buicx, Oshawa, Ontario 


ABUICK® 


BETTER AUTOMOBILES 
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Fisher 
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58 Progress in Polynesia: 


the greater part of the South Seas is, and 
always has been, about as virtuous, if not 
more so, than the daughter of other lands. 
In fact, when she does slip, as she does 
occasionally in some of the more fre- 
quented ports, it can be attributed less to 
the laxity of tropic nature than to a crav- 
ing for the ribbons and beads of civiliza- 
tion, and it must be viewed through the 
rose-hued glasses to be described as 
“romance.” 

Perhaps this virtue has proved the 
salvation of these islands, which have 
attracted fewer white men of the deserter 
or beachcomber type than the French 
possessions. 

In Fiji, Tonga, or Samoa, one occasion- 
ally finds a European who has married a 
native girl, but almost invariably—if I 
may destroy another myth—he actually 
has married her, and she is pretty apt to 
be of aristocratic lineage among her own 
people. 

There are more than a thousand Euro- 
peans in Suva today, mostly Australians 
and New Zealanders, and like British sub- 
jects everywhere, they contrive to live in 
the tropics much as they would at home. 


The presence of an unusual proportion of 
white women, many of them unmarried 
and working in the offices, gives the place 
a social life seldom found in outland col- 
onies, and even the fact that some of the 
prettiest are barmaids fails to stimulate 
the amount of dissipation generally as- 
sociated with the settlements of the South 
Sea Islands. 

The town is infested with clubs of one 
kind or another, the calendar over-run 
with football matches, golf or tennis 
tournaments, horse races or regattas. And 
about the only time they go rabid and 
succumb to a tropical heat is when—as 
occurred during my sojourn there—the 
local cinema shows one of Hollywood’s 
versions of life in the wicked South Seas. 
On that occasion the view of the Fijian 
capital pictured several oriental junks and 
sampans floating on the river, and cap- 
tioned it: 

“Suva, the city of lost men!” 


A ND so to say farewell. 
I awoke that last morning in the 
stronghold of Bau to the tune of 


church-bells. 


Harry L. Foster 


There was a service, and all the canni- 
bals attended. They were a trifle absent- 
minded when the collection-plate was 
passed, but they sang the hymns with a 
vengeance. They took the tunes and con- 
verted them into their own barbaric 
rhythm, beating time with their bare feet, 
until “Nearer My God to Thee” in Fijian 
became as jazzy as “Show Me the Way to 
Go Home.” 

But they meant no impiety. It is thus 
that they have in everything taken from 
our civilization that which pleases them 
and yet preserved something of their own 
—fortunately for the traveler who would 
still like to glimpse a bit of the color of the 
South Seas. 


ATER that day, as the people of 
Fiji gave me a final banquet in the 
royal guest-house, where I sat cross-legged 
on the floor and ate six varieties of fish 
with my fingers, Andi Torika, First Lady 
of the one-time Cannibal-Land, requested 
me to ask a blessing. 
And all that I could think of—although 
it seemed to go over all right—was “‘Now 
I lay me down to sleep.” 
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melons alone, raised in the more southern 
states, have the field tothemselves. East- 
ern grapes of the Concord type, evolved 
from the native wild grape stock, enjoy a 
few brief weeks of triumph. But table 
grapes and wine grapes from California 
have their own peculiar field, since they 
are of an entirely different race of grapes, 
transplanted directly from Europe. ~ 
cats are one fruit, and Concords another. 

There must be something in the eastern 
climate, perhaps its killing frosts, to make 
the cultivation of European grapes risky 
or unprofitable even in the milder area of 
Virginia. This is curious, because Thomas 
Jefferson brought over European stocks 
to his home at Monticello. A scholar, 
artist, scientist and philosopher, he be- 
lieved that a cultivated taste for wines 
was associated with the higher civilization. 
But only barren terraces now remain on 
the slopes of Monticello to mark the vine- 
yards on which he bestowed such pathetic 
care, even to importing Italian vineyard- 
ists. Virginia today markets a big crop 
of grapes of American varieties. Every 
fall, lovers of fruit juice from the City of 
Washington bring jugs of the fresh juice 
home in their cars, freshly pressed by 
Virginia farmers. This juice, when cured, 
is a light, golden yellow in color and goes 
well with fish. 

North Carolina, unquestionably the 
most progressive State in the newly 
awakened South, is said to be going in 
somewhat for muscats, Malagas and 
sweet, fleshy types of European grapes. 
But these do not reach even the Washing- 
ton market. 

Cherries have a mythical sort of exist- 
ence in the East. The writer’s explorations 
over a considerable area, particularly 
Maryland and Virginia, failed to reveal 
any other cherry than the sour and bitter 
pie cherry. But Easterners give their 
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word that table varieties do grow and are, 
of course, full of “taste”, although they 
may not look so beautiful as imported 
Coast cherries. Admittedly, the yield is 
sparse, for which chronically backward 
and treacherous springs may be blamed. 
Anyway, California cherries beat the 
eastern radish into eastern markets. And 
the eastern cherry pie of commerce is filled 
with Pacific canned cherries. 

roduce market is one of the sights 
of the National Capital, as there the far- 
mers bring in their commodities by Fords 
and by horse and mule vehicles worthy 
of a place in the Smithsonian museum, 
and stand by until sold out. Many of 
them are colored men and women with 
the courteous, appealing manners that are 
their inheritance from the Old South. 
Vegetables exposed here have to be culti- 
vated, so they make a respectable appear- 
ance. But the fruit grows untended on 
runt trees, and looks it. Apples and pears 
are so small, rusty and miserable that a 
Coaster would, at first glance, consign 
them to the hogs. However, after tasting 
them, he would spare the hogs. 


Se of the curious things about the 
commercial apples of Virginia is that 
the greater part of them are raised by Mid- 
dle Westerners, chiefly from Iowa. Hear- 
ing that fertile land was to be had at a 
low price in Virginia, these Iowans settled 
there and went into apple raising. Thus 
has the broad Shenandoah Valley with 
its frame of blue hills become the apple 1 
center of the South. No region of the 
South is so impregnated with history as 
the Shenandoah. Through it the youth- 
ful Washington marched with the stub- 
born, opinionated Braddock, who was to 
pay for his contempt of the ‘Indians with 


ju uy 
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his life. Here Stonewall Jackson waged 
his classic Valley campaign. To Win- 
chester, which was taken and retaken 
seventy-two times in the course of the 
Civil War, Phil Sheridan made his famous 
ride, celebrated in verse familiar to school 
boys a generation ago. Sheridan, with 
his torch, did more than anyone else to 
turn this fruitful valley into a wilderness. 
But along came the energetic, constructive 
Iowans and put the valley on a paying 
basis, setting an example to the hereto- 
ar isolated native farmers. 

le orchards in the Shenandoah and 
Pre. tier: in the East appear rather in- 
formal to the visitor from the Pacific. 
They lack the smart, regimented look of 
our own orchards. Trees are untrimmed 
and their willowy boughs trail on the 
ground. A tree with red apples suggests 
nothing so much as arose bush. The soil 
about is not kept ploughed, although the 
trees are spaded about. There is one com- 
mon variety of apple, especially common 
to farms, rather flattened with reddish 
stripes, which reminds teeth and palate of 
a sour cork. Why it is raised, no one can 
explain. A fearful kind of cider sold at 
refreshment bars may give a clue as to its 
fate. Again, some of it may be worked off 
into commercial pies. 

What astonishes the Far Westerner, 
though, is not that the markets of the big 
eastern cities are filled with western fruit 
and vegetables. Industrial centers do not 
pretend to supply themselves. The thing 
that does give surprise is to find the South 
a as dependent—cross-roads villages 

n Georgia, and, still more surprisingly, in 
Florida. Last August I saw in Cuba, not in 
Havana glone but in minor towns, Califor- 
nia plums and Bartletts and Oregon and 
Washington winter apples peddled in the 
streets in competition with mangos, avo- 
cados, pineapples and other native fruits, 
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This free running 
IODIZED SALT 
prevents simple goiter 


In many communities, 
9 perhaps in yours, as high 
as 70% of the school chil- 
dren are suffering from 
goiter and its attendant ills. 
Yet protection through the 
| danger period .. 10 to 18... ee, 
is so simple, so easy. " 
} Just restore to the diet that trace 
of Nature’s iodine so often miss- 
ing from foods and drinking water. 
This can best be done, say health 
authorities, by the use of iodized salt. / 
} Morton’s Iodized Salt was prepared_| : 
at their request. \ i 
It’s not a drug, not a medicine, but our 
famous free running salt with a trace of 





Morton's Salt, iodized or 


iodine added. It looks the same, tastes onaees seaman 
- with a handy hinged 
} the same and pours the self-same way. spout Purity, favor 


Ask for Morton’s Iodized Salt and use a 


it for every purpose. ») / 
Morton Salt Company, M () R | () N S 
I 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


ba WHEN IT RAINS 
—1T POURS 
IODIZED OR PLAIN 
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60 “Fresh Fruit!” Herbert C. Thompson 


There is no physical reason why the 
South could not make a better showing. 
But southern farmers are one-crop men, 
and will not “bother” even to raise kitchen 
gardens. To raise vegetables, hoeing 
weeds and perhaps carrying water in the 
crises of young plants, pruning, spraying 
and digging around trees, feeding chickens 
and pigs and milking cows involves con- 
stant thought and effort. Consequently, 
the farmer finds it easier to concentrate on 
his cotton or tobacco, leaving the rest to 
other specialists. 

All climates have their uncertainties, 
and farmers are proverbial gamblers. Still, 
the climatic odds against the eastern far- 
mer are excessively long. Spring, a critical 
time for growing things, is less a season 
than a stand-up and knock-down fight 
between the North Pole and the Equator. 
Some years a warm spell starts sap run- 
ning prematurely and buds are nipped by 
a sudden frost. Again winter hangs on, 
cold and sodden, without giving gardens 
or orchards a chance. In no part does 
spring come with a joyous burst of flowers, 
blossoms and tender foliage. 


| he California, hillsides turn golden with 
poppies, and in Oregon and Washing- 
ton, the delicately petaled trifolia whiten 
the margins of woods and buttercups dust 
the meadows. In the East, even the wild 
flowers are bitten by frosts. May Day 
means for the city of Washington, which 
is on a parallel with Sacramento, that the 
last of the trees, particularly the laggard 
oaks, are just beginning to shake out their 
leaves. Only shrubs and bushes are in 
full leaf in New York City on May Day. 
Portland, Maine, is digging the first rad- 
ishes out of its gardens at a time when 
Eugene, Oregon, on the same latitude, is 
in the height of its cherry season. In the 
city of Washington, people were wearing 
overcoats in the first two weeks of last 
June, and in the same period of the pre- 
vious year, Government offices were dis- 
missing their forces at noon because of a 
hot wave that caused deaths all over the 
East. Last spring and early summer were 
so dry that farmers were praying for rain 
in Virginia and the Carolinas. Unfortun- 
ately, they started late and prayed too 
strenuously, since about the time their 
crops were burned up they had to fight 
floods from hard, constant thunder 
showers. 

A social reason also exists for the back- 
wardness of eastern agriculture—this on 
the authority of a Government investi- 


gator. Eastern farmers are individual- 
ists. They have not learned how to work 
together and form marketing associations 
for their mutual good. So they are at the 
mercy of middlemen, shippers and can- 
ners. Too often, a man persists in follow- 
ing the example of his rustic grandfather. 

In the Idaho potato, now featured even 
in eastern cafeterias, Idaho has-shown the 
East that it has produced something be- 
sides Borah. That is, if Easterners under- 
stand that the potato comes from Idaho 
and is not the fanciful name of a new, 
large variety unrivaled for baking. The 
curious thing is that while the Idaho 
potato is invading the market, potato 
raisers in Aroostook County, Maine, 
which claims to be the champion potato 
county of the country, are suffering seri- 
ously from a depressed market. 

A man who views the eastern produce 
market situation with a calm, judicial eye 
is the New York State Director of Farms 
and Markets. He never editorializes 
about flavor or juiciness in his interesting 
weekly reports. Here are some extracts 
from a letter issued at the end of last 
summer. There had been heavy rains, 
and New York and New Jersey tomatoes 
sold at low prices “because most of them 
were cracked, water soaked and otherwise 
unattractive.” High quality peas were 
arriving from Colorado. The wholesale 
price of California iceberg lettuce had 
advanced owing to limited supplies, and 
“New York State ‘Big Boston’ lettuce 
showed a great variation in quality and 
condition, being mostly leafy and other- 
wise unattractive.” The wholesale price 
of Clapp’s Favorite pears from the Hud- 
son Valley declined, “owing to the abun- 
dant Bartletts from the West, which are 
reasonable in price and of fine quality.” 

Fresh farm eggs, except those from rec- 
ognized poultry farms, are quoted lower 
than Coast eggs, most of which come from 
Petaluma and central California. This 
is because being fresh from the nest is quite 
a different thing on the ordinary farm 
from being fresh from the hen. In his egg 
round-up, a farmer is likely to find a nest 
he had missed in his searches the previous 
week or two. 

But there is hope for the eastern farmer. 
Congress has set aside $100,000 for a 
study of the farm problem in the Atlantic 
area. Not without reason has it decided 
on the far western method of storage dams 
and irrigation and chosen Dr. Elwood 
Mead of Berkeley to conduct the survey. 

The reclaiming of worn out and aban- 


ta 
doned farms and crop rotation will be rE 
worked out. The amount of abandoned | — 
land that has reverted to scrubby forest is | 
astonishing. But something must be done 

to win back the farmer. Most of the ® 
abandoned farms were bought by in- — 
vestors, who expected to farm on shares | 
with discouraged and prideless tenants. 

One could go on with the category of | 
the East’s dependence on the West. Agri- 
cultural products don’t cover all of it by 
any means. More and more, manufactur- t 
ing in the West is coming to assume a 
position of importance in the eyes of the 
nation. Mineral products alone would 
furnish the basis for a dozen articles of 
exactly the nature of this one. And 
when it’s a question of the out-of-doors— 
no matter if the Easterner does find some- 
thing funny in the phrase “the great open 
spaces’—the country turns to the Far 
West for recreation. Travel, something 
to see, something to do; pleasure, health, 
actual re-creation—those are the things 
which the Far West has to offer in an 
abundance which is only just beginning to 
be fully realized. And every year the rest 
of America learns more fully that the West 
is here—that the West, if you'll indulge 
the winter in the slang phrase, is there! 

There was a day, not so very long ago, 
when to the average eastern mind Cali- 
fornia meant Hollywood and _ nothing 
else, when the Pacific Northwest meant 
“The covered wagon”, when travel meant 
a trip to Niagara or to an Atlantic City 
hotel. 

Few people thought of the Far West 
and fewer had even an elementary idea 
of its entrancing physical and historical 
backgrounds. The greater part of America 
refused to consider anything beyond the 
Sierras as worth going to look at and like 
the old duffer who maintained that port 
wine was made of blackberries they knew 
what they knew. } 


| 


OW, however, the situation has 

changed. Through all sorts of me- 
diums the Far West has made itself known. 
It had advantages and it told the world 
about them. Advertising—word-of-mouth, 
the printed line and the picture—took the 
West to the East and displayed it. Then } 
it took the East by the hand and brought 
it West. And the complexion of affairs 
is no longer the same. The Easterner is 
proud of his West. He comes to see it 
and goes back still more proud. He 
knows that, after all, it 7s his West—and 
he’s glad of it! | 








Must 


had left his plows in the middle of a half- 
turned field to attend the concert, settled 
the matter. 
The following summer found the in- 
trepid musician on a tour of the state in 
one of Henry Ford’s best, visiting every 
accessible town and city, feeling out the 
sentiment of the people and incidentally 
paying his way by giving piano recitals. 
At the close of summer he returned to 
Bozeman with a pocket full of signed con- 
tracts. All that remained was to dig up 
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enough musicians from the mountains 
and plains of Montana to make up a sym- 
phony orchestra and to raise enough 
money to launch the venture. 

With $300 collected from sympathetic 
friends whom he called “Founders,” with 
his ears ringing from an endless chorus of 
“Tt can’t be done,” he proceeded to call in 
his musicians. A postmaster, a coal miner, 
a hotel keeper, a railroad shop mechanic, 
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a college student, a mail clerk, a carpenter, } 
men from all walks of life, came to Boze- 
man for a period of rehearsals in prepara- 
tion for the concert tour at the call of the 
young Austrian. They were all musicians 
of ability. One had played bassoon with 
German and Slavic philharmonic orches- 
tras in Laibach, Germany; another had 

been‘’a famous oboeist with Thomas and 
Sousa; one had borne the title of “Fin- 
land’s best Clarinetist.” Out of the shops 
and mines, plains and mountains they 
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Rand MONally Auto Road Maps 
are the most widely used in Amer- 
ica. There is one for each state, 
showing roads, with road markings, 
condition, type of pavement, 
turns, curves, and crossings. Popu- 
lations of cities and towns are 
given, with an index in the margin. 
Each map is folded in a booklet 
containing detailed and up-to-date 
city maps, with the latest hotel 
and garage information, motor 
laws, etc. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’, stationers’, drug stores 
and news stands. Write for de- 
scriptive booklets 


Rand MCNally Maps 
for every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Linguistic Maps 
Commercial Maps Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 
Population Maps City Guide Maps 
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view is this seventeenth-century guide 
to the city of Bonn and its environs. 
It is an exquisite piece of patient 
draftsmanship. But the subject was 
hardly a difficult one for the map 
maker to render. 

He found it no great task to collect 
his data. He was, in all probability, 
a native of the town and knew by heart 
every house and tree and stone. 

More than that, he had known them, 
just as he has represented them here, 
ever since he was a child. For not a 
dozen changes had taken place in the 
town for perhaps a century. 

Today, and on our more energetic 
continent, what a difference! 

No matter how restricted the area in 
question, changes are continually tak- 
ing place. A map becomes out of date 
in a very short time. 

Thus Rand M¢CNally & Company, in 
its various maps, must make some two 


hundred thousand changes annually to 
keep them accurate. 

In Rand M€Nally Auto Road Maps, 
each new marking of highways, each 
change in type of pavement, the open- 
ing of a shorter, better route, new hotels 
and garages in towns along the way— 
these must be recorded, that the motor- 
ist may have a safe, unfailing guide. 

In the Rand M€Nally Commercial 
Atlas and business map systems, growth 
and shifts of population and industry 
must be indicated from year to year. 


In Rand M¢€Nally Indexed Pocket 
Maps close account must be made of 
every change in cities and towns, rail- 
way and interurban routes, post offices 
and telegraph stations. Changes are 
shown in banking towns, prepaid freight 
stations and express stations. 

Rand M€Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 


IRAND MSNALLY & GomMIPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. K-7 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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came, each with a story of past triumphs 
and each with an instrument to play in 
Joseph Adam’s symphony. 

Then came the opening night. With 
twenty-two performers and every piece 
necessary for symphony music, Joseph 
Adam silenced the critics and doubters 
and proved to himself and those associated 
with him that it could be done. The Over- 
ture to Der Freischiitz, Shubert’s Un- 
finished Symphony, the Prelude and 
Siciliana from Cavalleria Rusticana, the 
Entre d’ Acte and Valse from Coppellia, 
Strauss’ Tales from the Vienna Woods and 
Sousa’s Sesquicentennial March, were on 
the first night’s program. The thirty-six- 
day tour was successfully launched. The 
critical, doubting first-night audience was 
won over completely. 

Musically, every step in the long journey 
was a repetition of the first success. Those 
who came to “pan” remained to praise. 
Everywhere the little band of players was 
received with the enthusiasm of those who 
were receiving food and drink after a long 
period of fasting. 

In one small town on an Indian reserva- 
tion in northern Montana the superin- 
tendent of the Indian school came to 
director Adam before the afternoon con- 
cert with the statement that his charges 
were very desirous to hear the music but 
that they did not have enough money to 
pay the small admission fee. Mr. Adam 
provided the necessary passes, and never, 
says he, was there a more appreciative 
audience. On a Christmas Eve, weeks 
later, when the concert tour was but a 
memory, the giver of music received a 
letter containing $2.70 and a note explain- 
ing that these children of the Red Men, 
but one generation removed from those 
who contested the right-of-way with the 
white conqueror, had saved their pennies 
that they might express their appreciation 
of the music they had heard. 

Other things than harmony and ap- 
plause entered into this pioneering pil- 
grimage. In many of the smaller towns, 


halls were fitted to handle only the in- 
evitable motion picture. Not infrequently 
the stage ended where the screen began. 
At the famous little oil field town of 
Shelby, where Dempsey and Gibbons 
staged their memorable fistic battle five 
years ago, and where oil magnates and 
Canadian rum-runners, well-shooters and 
tillers of the soil crowded the local theatre 
to hear the musicians, two-thirds of the 
players found places on the stage, the 
other third were crowded into the orches- 
tra pit, and director Adam played his 
essential role mounted on the grand piano. 

Years in the great open spaces had not 
robbed the musicians of their talent nor 
had they obliterated entirely that well- 
known mark of artistic distinction known 
as temperament. At one of the stops, 
following several performances where 
returns were small, leaving the company 
budget on the ragged edge, Director Adam 
quelled a threatened mutiny by offering 
his personal notes to the few players who 
had found themselves in financial em- 
barrassment. Immediately after the 
players held a private meeting, passed a 
resolution of wholehearted support and 
agreed that from then on all were to share 
alike in the gate receipts, whatever they 
might be, and that the director was to 
receive a double share. From then on the 
dove of peace remained with the party of 
musicians. The director-manager-treas- 
surer and keeper-of-the-dove, came to the 
end of the tour with a song of joy in his 
heart and an assortment of unpaid bills 
amounting to nearly a thousand dollars 
in his brief case. 


HE deficit was insignificant in the 

light of the magnitude of the under- 
taking but it was a huge fortune compared 
to the sadly depleted bank-balance of 
Joseph Adam. At the place of his last con- 
cert he spent fifteen minutes convincing 
the proprietor of a cigar store that a sheet 
of music of his own composition had as 
great an intrinsic value as a package of 


John Dexter 


cigarettes. When he returned to Bozeman if 
he was flat broke and his notes and bills 
had to be paid within thirty days. ! 

If coin of the realm is any measure of 
artistic appreciation it is only necessary 
to mention that voluntary contributions, 
ranging from twenty-five cents to five. 
dollars for the most part, from more than 
three hundred people scattered along the 
route where the music of Joseph Adam’s 
orchestra was still in vivid memory, wiped 
out the deficit within three weeks after the 
close of the trip. A traveler from blase 
New York happened to be in the city of 
Billings when the orchestra played there 
He was so impressed with the music and 
audacity of the venture that he sent a | 
note of encouragement to Director Adam 
and clinched his sincerity with a check | 
for fifty dollars and a pledge of substantial 
support in the future—this in an age of 
alleged gross materialism. 

And now that the seed has been sown, 
what of the harvest? From towns and 
cities not in the original itinerary have 
come requests that they too be included 
in another year. Neighboring states have , 
asked for a taste of the music that brought 
Montana to its feet. In his plans for the 
coming season, Joseph Adam already has § 
prepared a tour that will take at least six 
months to complete, extending into all of 
the northern Rocky Mountain and west- 
ern plains states. 

And so the dream of an Austrian emi- 
grant boy has come true. A symphony 


dred dollars in cash has come into being. 
In the thrilling pages of Montana history, 
beside the tales of gold seekers, vigilantes 
and Indian fighters is now recorded the 
first tour of the Montana Symphony 
Orchestra with its schedule of forty-two 
performances admirably filled, its 3500- 
mile journey completed. And more: an 
association of nearly 5000 music lovers, 


~— 


left in the wake of this first concert tour is } 


substantial assurance that the musi 
of the masters will be heard again. | 





A Dollar-a-Day Vacation 


or play cards. On two or more nights of 
the week informal dances are held to 
music furnished by a piano or 
small amateur orchestra. But 
it is the evening camp fire that 
never fails to draw a goodly 
crowd, for there is something 
about the tang of fir smoke 
and the snap of blazing logs 
that seems to fascinate the city 
dweller. At these gatherings 
are held community sings. 
mock trials and plays, with 
actors recruited from among 
the campers. 

Camp life in the mountains, 
such as this—plain, inviting 
and attractive in its simplicity 
—is offered to the people of 
California cities during the 
summer months of June to 
September, inclusive, for the 
unheard-of low figure of from 
$1.00 to $1.50 a day, with a 
maximum charge in some of 
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@ The seat of camp democracy, the vegetable peeling table, where 
everyone becomes acquainted with his neighbor 
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the more remote camps of $2.00 per day. 
This cost, in some cases, includes transpor- 
tation by auto bus to and from 
camp, but usually an extra 
charge is made for this service, 


distance of the camp from the 
city. Proportionate outing and 
transportation charges ar 
made for children ranging 
from 3 to 12 years of age. Th 
usual camp outing lasts for 13 
days, and so great is the de 
mand for this form of summe! 
vacation that the whole season 
is usually booked up months 
in advance. 

One of the finest features of 
a vacation in the municipal 
camps of California is the 
democratic spirit which pre- 


Racine fame 


orchestra started on faith and three hun- 


the price depending on the } 





vails at all times. No one 
seems to know or cares to know 
the at-home status of his 
neighbors. Heaccepts themlfor 
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what they are at the camp and without the 
embellishments of city life. The camps are 
cooperative enterprises run by all for all. 
Each camper is expected to lend a hand in 
keeping the camp in good order as well as 
to look after his own tent or cabin. Camp- 
ers may also be called upon to perform such 
duties as rustling the firewood for the even- 
ing camp fire, going for the mail, “policing” 
the lodge and grounds and many other 
small jobs that form a part of the day’s 
work in all well regulated camps. But these 
duties are welcome ones and are performed 
most willingly, regardless of the social city 
standing of the worker. 

But the finest municipal camp in the 
world, fitted with the most up-to-date 
improvements and offering unexcelled 
opportunities for recreation will fail in its 
objective without the proper leader. 
Leadership is the one great essential in 
the operation of any camp, and the results 
secured will depend largely on the type of 
leadership. 
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It is interesting to note that many of 
the municipal camp leaders are women. 
They are chosen, most of them, from 
among those who, by virtue of previous 
experience are especially pate and 
trained for the job, and who have usually 
had previous experience in city recreation 
work. And it is these women—born 
leaders, quiet of voice and quick thinking, 
who have in a large measure been re- 
sponsible for the high standards attained 
and the success of this whole recreation 
movement. 

The cities of California, in the past 
fifteen years, have successfully proved 
the worth of mountain recreation camps 
and other municipalities throughout the 
United States are seeing the worth to their 
citizens of the dollar-a-day vacation idea. 
There is no doubt, certainly, that it 
would be hard to find any public enter- 
prise which will bring equal returns in 
good health, happiness and better citizen- 
ship. 





A Portia of the West 


(Continued from page 43) 


ceading. As a matter of fact a little orphan 
girl whom her parents had adopted the 
year before as her companion had had 
several years’ schooling, but both girls 
were entered in the same grade—the 
sixth. By diligent application Mabel 
soon forged ahead and entered high school 
far ahead of her foster sister. 

When but nineteen Mabel Walker 
married A. F. Willebrandt, principal of 
the High School in Buckley, Michigan, 
where she was teaching; married him des- 
pite the fact that he was desperately ill 
with tuberculosis, and immediately left for 
Arizona with him. In that bleak country 
her indomitable fighting spirit helped her 
to brave the terrible hardships she en- 
dured while nursing her husband back to 
health. While nursing Mr. Willebrandt 
and fighting for his life, she taught school 
in order to defray expenses. Also she 
contrived somehow to take a course at the 
State Normal School at Tempe, and re- 
ceived her teacher’s certificate here in 
IQII. 

After her husband had won his fight for 
life her irresistible urge toward accom- 
plishment sent Mrs. Willebrandt further 
West to attend the College of Law at the 
University of Southern California. Again 
she taught school to defray her expenses, 
and arranged her classes mornings and 
evenings so as not to interfere with her 
teaching. At nights this ambitious young 
woman managed to keep house, did her 
sewing and marking of examination 
papers. Is it any wonder that she should 
succeed despite such overwhelming ob- 
stacles? In a remarkably short time she 
passed the state bar examination with 
high honors and started the practice of 
law in Los Angeles. 

Her first honors came as a result of her 
sterling work as Assistant Public-De- 
fender, a position sponsored by the State 
Bar Association as an experiment. With 
her extraordinary tact and unquestioned 
legal ability, Mabel Willebrandt con- 
verted an experiment into a tried and 
proven office, so that it soon became 





an integral part of the municipal gov- 
ernment. 

Finally she went before the state Legis- 
lature with a bill involving women’s 
property rights, secured its passage, and 
then, after its defeat in a referendum, she 
had it voted on again and it was made a 
law. Even professional and business 


women’s clubs placed her at the head of | 


their Legislative committees, and, during 
the war, she was made Chairman of the 
city’s Legal Advisory Board, with fifty 
attorneys directly under her supervision. 

So it is little wonder that, when her 
name was suggested to President Harding 
for Assistant Attorney General, he lis- 
tened to these selfsame organizations. 
The entire California delegation in Con- 
gress came out unanimously for her. Even 
the matter of her age was overcome by 
her flawless record in California, and after 
an interview with this western Portia he 
decided to waive the age regulation. And 
when Mrs. Willebrandt went into action 
in charge of prohibition, prisons, and tax 
cases, the whole country realized that the 
President’s choice had been a wise one. 

During the year of 1925, working under 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty, she 
supervised the preparation and prosecu- 
tion of fifty thousand prohibition cases, 
secured prison sentences aggregating 4565 
years, and collected fines totalling $7,681,- 
947. She proved the Nemesis of almost 
invincible liquor trusts, secured convic- 
tions where the wiseacres declared it im- 
possible, and won unqualified praise for 
her work. 

In summing up Mrs. Willebrandt’s 
career so far it appears on the face of it 
that her success is largely due to the fact 
that she is loyal to the constitution, the 
nation’s laws, and firmly believes that 
right must prevail. If you don’t believe, 


gentle reader, that Mabel Willebrandt is 
100% efficient, just try and use pull or to 
play politics when she starts prosecuting. 
Heed the advice of those now languishing 
in Federal Prisons: 
hadn’t.” 


“You’ll wish you 
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Will Your 
Floor Wax do this? 


AKE the sample of Liquid Veneer 
Liquid Wax which we gladly will 
send you, and go over a section of the 
shabbiest hardwood floor in your home. 


Don’t use a drop of water or soap or 
any other mixture to get the floor 
clean. Just apply the wax and rub as 
usual. 


You will hardly believe your eyes! 
This new process wax does two tasks 
in one. Its harmless cleaning elements 
remove the dirt from the old finish 
while its waxing ingredients form a: 
new coat of glistening polish. The 
grain and the color of the wood be- 
neath look like new. 


Just for comparison, do the adjoining 
floor space the same way with the 
paste or liquid wax you are using now. 
You can make the floor shine, but you 
can’t get it clean with the wax alone. 
It just glosses over the discolored sur- 
face, leaving the floor streaked and 
dingy beneath. 

You are invited to make this test at 
our expense. See for yourself how 
much work you can save, and how 
much you can improve your floors. 


VAGUS VERMEER 
CORPORATION 


4117 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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| You may send me a sample bottle of Liquid Veneer 
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| own floors and see that it cleans as well as polishes. 
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Footholds of Men 


“What would you say if I told you that 
the land—all land—is at the disposal of 
the authorities in Mexico?” 

Don Patricio’s answer came at once: “I 
would tell them—and you—to come and 
take it!” 

Hilarita heard the padre interrupt the 
angry man with, “Hush, don Patricio!” 
And, hastily, ‘ ‘Send the manteca to me, 
good friend, and then don Ygnacio will be 
satisfied.” 

“Not at all! The order says ‘mission 
tallow’ and ‘mission grain.’ Don Pa- 
tricio does not need to pay you the diezmo 
yet, and perhaps he will never need to pay 
it again. As to the Indians, father, I have 
authority to beat them as they should be 
beaten. If they are unruly, it is your 
fault—” 

Some fist pounded against a table. 

“You dare to interrupt me?” don Ygna- 
cio cried. “You dare—” 





“T DARE do more,” Hilarita heard 
Juan Gonzales of the Baulinas 
ranchoretort. “Is it possible, don Ygnacio, 
that you forget Fra Juanis a servant of the 
church? As for that, you young mule, are 
there no more manners in the world?” 

“You call me a mule?” 

And then Fra Juan’s steady tones: 
“Hush, hush, my children! We are all 
excited. Don Ygnacio, don Juan, silence!”’ 

His grave voice brought silence—silence 
so intense that the drip of water came to 
Hilarita’s ears like the beat of a great bell. 

“We may as well have one thing clear,” 
the officer said at last. “Why can not you 
all be sensible about this—as don Estevan 
is?” This was news to the listening girl. 
Se ain no longer controls California. This 

Mexican territory. A word from me, 
aa friends, may mean more than you 
imagine. Fra Juan must take the oath. 
He says he will do it when he can and | 
am a reasonable man; I believe him. The 
rest of you must understand that you 
hold land which is Mexico’s, and—there 
are many men newly arrived in California 
who would gladly take it! With the ex- 
ception of don Estevan and don Santiago 
—who, nevertheless, have said nothing 
now in my defence—you have not treated 
me kindly. I will go—for the time being— 
where I will be better treated” —his voice 
came more clearly, and Hilarita saw that 
he had stepped from the mission—“and 
leave you to come to your senses.” 

As a parting shot, he threw to them, 
“Have the manteca ready to be taken to 
the presidio across the bay.” 

Hilarita had the wisdom to urge her 
horse slowly forward, as if she were just 
arriving. 

Don Ygnacio’s bow took his head nearly 
to the earth. 

“T was just about to visit you,” he said, 
his hand still to his hip. 

The girl let him help her from the horse. 
Behind her, don Silencio sat stiffly. At a 
noise in the speechless man’s throat 
Cienega let go of the girl’s hand. 

“Your duenna, eh, senorita? Would 
you be very angry if I told you that—you 
may not need a duenna—very soon? 
Would it anger you?” 
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The girl only said, “I must see Fra 
Juan, and then return before it grows 

dark, don Ygnacio—” 

“Good! I will ride with you. Shall I 
send your servant home?” 

Hilarita smiled, said nothing, and hur- 
ried to the mission. 

“Go back to the rancho!” 
manded. 

Don Silencio sat as stiffly as ever. 

“At once!” 

The silent man favored don Ygnacio 
with a thin smile. The officer was not 
certain, but he thought the older man 


Cienega com- 


The Walker 


By Cora A. Matson Dotson 


Once more I walk 
This country road, 
Where last I bore 
A dragging load. 


My load was lightened, 
My boy is grown, 

But I am walking 
This road alone. 


Two laughing girls 
Fust passed me by; 
They used to hide 
In my skirts to cry. 


I met my lover 

Grown grim and gray, 
But he spoke not, 

Nor looked my way. 


In the dust my feet 
Have left no track; 
To my churchyard sleep 
I will hurry back. 


winked. Cienega reached into his ae 
and drew out a silver coin. “Now go,” 
said. 

Don Silencio took the coin, since it was 
shoved under his nose. He smiled again, 
looked at the coin and then sent it spin- 
ning into the grass. After that, he re- 
sumed his observation of nothing at all in 
the hills. 

The officer stared at him, his thin lips 
working together. He seemed about to 
speak, but, instead, laughed shortly, and 
strode toward the one-story, tile-roofed 
building where he and his men lived. An 
idiot, that Silencio! Deaf, probably, as 
well as idiotic and dumb. Cienega walked 
rapidly: he had been saving his green-and- 
orange uniform, the one embroidered with 
scarlet thread, for just such a time as this 
—when a beautiful girl would (out of 
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gratitude and love) fall at last upon his 
neck— 

In the general room of the mission, the 
men had not again spoken; Hilarita 
walked in during the lull. The men came 
to their feet at once; don Patricio Calla- 
nan, his red beard bristling, brushed a 
place for her on a bench. 

They were all rancheros: don Patricio, 
don Santiago de Anzar, don Juan Antonio 
Gonzales. Only her father, de la Torre, 
and the men from the distant ranchos near 
Saucelito—Wayne and Sanderson, were 
absent. 

Don Patricio’s broad Irish face lit with 
delight. 

“Every cloud is followed with sun- 
shine,” he proclaimed. “Senorita, I have 
not seen you for many days, but each one 
of them has made you more beautiful! I 
am even tempted to break my vow never 
to marry. I believe I will call on don Es- 
tevan, and make my announcement!” 

Hilarita gave him a flash of black eyes. 

“Perhaps it might be well to find how I 
feel about it first, don Patricio.” 

They all broke into laughter, although 
the padre’s was sad. 

“You want to see me, my daughter? 
Yes? If you will excuse me—” 

“Urge her to accept me,” don Patricio 
laughed. “I am the fine figure of a man, 
father, and—asi! un jubtileo y venga gutta! 
We will have a high old time and plenty of 
cash as well.” 

“If I were only not married—” de 
Anzar mourned. 

“None of you wear such nice uniforms 
as don Ygnacio,” the girl said. 

The Irishman swore in a strange-lan- 
guage and stared at her. Before he could 
break into words, the padre said, “Come, 
my daughter—” 


ys they were in the padre’s 
tiny room, adjoining his cell, Fra 
Juan said, “You should not provoke them, 
Hilarita. If you only knew what—” 

“T heard,” she told him. She said 
sharply, “Am I the honey for the fly?” 

“No! A thousand times, no. But I 
advised don Estevan to have his grant 
from Fernando re-authorized, before 
Cienega can make any complaints or sug- 
gestions. I advised the other rancheros 
also, but they did not see the need of it. A 
letter has already been forwarded to 
Mexico, and when the new grant comes, 
little one, you may do as you like. But, 
in the meantime, give don Ygnacio a 
smile or two—” 

“He will not be satisfied with so little— 
not for long, father.” 

“No—he would not be. These Ciene- 

“Tell me about them.” 

The padre shook his head. 

“What good would that do?” His eyes 
began to blaze. “He gives orders con- 
trary to mine. He cuts the words from 
my mouth, He steals grain. He beats 
the neophytes. The Jndios hate him and 


his lazy soldiers, and, since they believe. 


all white men are brothers, they hate me 
also. Once I would have—” 
“Yes, father?” 
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Sport Touring 


{ 
Q Here is a most attractive car—its distinctively Sport lines ac- 
cented by the Lincoln moulding treatment and creating an effect of 
long, low, yacht-like beauty. Q'The one-piece windshield, of the venti- 
lating type, is ideally adapted to this body design, affording most 
excellent vision. Wide doors, opening toward the front, give easy 
access. Seats are placed to give the utmost restful comfort. Choice 
of color combinations; grain leather upholstery in soft, neutral brown. 
Q As with all Lincoln body types, the Sport Touring is of custom design. 





LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of Ford Motor Company 
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Strange Crater Lake 
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Colorful New Orleans 
—City of Romance 




















New York City—great metropolis of the 
western hemisphere. 
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—around the United States for 
but little more than direct route 


fare to New York and back 


Two oceans, three nations, famous cities, your 
favorite vacation playgrounds—combine them all 
in this greatest summer travel bargain. 


On your way East see Los Angeles, Hollywood, 
San Diego. Then through the southland, Phoenix, 
EI Paso, with Juarez nearby, San Antonio, Houston 
to New Orleans. 


By train or ship to New York City from New 
Orleans—meals and berth included in your fare. 
Return through Canadian Rockies or Northern 
United States to the Pacific Northwest. 


Stopover in this “charmed vacation-land”’. Mt. 
Rainier, Columbia River Highway, Crater Lake in 
Oregon. Choice or routes, new trains over the Shasta 
route to California and home. 

Summer excursion roundtrip tickets now effective. Stop- 
over where you please, stay as long as you wish. You have 
until Oct. 31 to complete your trip. No finer travel oppor- 


tunity than this. Rest, recreation, education. Ask for one 
of the new illustrated brochures. Get further details today. 





F. S. McGINNIS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
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Footholds of Men: 


The padre said in a tight voice, “Once 
] wasa man! Say nothing to your father. 
He dislikes Cienega enough as it is. What 
surprises me is that don Ygnacio does not 
remember the name of del Valle. It is 
lucky; being a fool, he forgets. It is for- 
tunate that Estevan is no more than an 
ordinary ranchero to him—fortunate also 
that your father has a head on strong 
shoulders, and can protect the richest 
land in this region—but you did not come 
to talk of such things and I should not 
mention them. What troubles you, my 
daughter?” 

She whispered to him. 


AM very glad,” Fra Juan said. He 

bent and kissed her. ‘““That is from 
—yes, from an old man who loves you, just 
as the blessing comes from Him who 
loves you also.” 

When she rose to go, he asked, ‘Will 
don Ygnacio hear of your betrothal ?” 

She told him, smiling, how Ricardo had 
shouted his request. 

“The news will spread like wind blows 
seed. There is no use in asking an Jndio 

to keep a secret, and the apartadores heard 
what Ricardo said. Well—be very 
happy, Hilarita.” 

His hand went to her bowed head. 
When she looked up, she saw that the 
padre’s eyes were wet. ‘The girl wanted 
to say something to him—what, she did 
not know; she tried to smile, knew that 
_ r own eyes burned with tears. She 

— her hand into his, bent, and kissed 

1e thin fingers, then ran from the mission. 

VI 

HE sun was low as the three 

riders mounted the last rise be- 
fore reaching el rancho Buena Esperanza: 
the sun was low, and the sky glorious with 
color. Bright as were the westward heav- 
ens, don Ygnacio Cienega rivalled them. 
His uniform of bottle-green, faced with 
orange and threaded with scarlet, his glit- 
tering gold epaulettes, his gold-hilted 
sword, should have dazzled any girl! 

What effect they had upon Hilarita del 
Valle the officer did not know. 

And why? The devil was in that Silen- 
cio, the speechless old man! Did Cienega 
but spur to Hilarita’s side, and the silent 
ancient was directly behind them, al- 
though a moment before he had been 
twenty paces in the rear. 

Could a man speak of lips like roses, or 
eyes like the stars, or cheeks like pink 
marble, when an idiot rode so close that 
you could hear him breathe? 

Don Ygnacio tried every subterfuge he 
could think of; he rode fast and he rode 
slow; he suggested that Silencio be sent 
ahead to announce their arrival—but to 
no purpose. 

Once, when several Jndios appeared 
from nowhere, their coiled hair stuck 
through with bright sticks, he had snarled 
them into the underbrush again, and, feel- 
ing this the time for something like “all of 
your life, carita, I will protect you with my 
love” he had ridden very close—but not 
close enough to avoid the dumb ancient. 

Don Ygnacio’s temper was not very 


" 
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good. That del Valle had requested a new 
grant he knew well enough, and while it 
made him feel that don Estevan did not 
trust him sufficiently, he considered it of 
little importance. Buena Esperanza was 
arancho! A good hacienda, thousands of 
cattle, and a pretty wife to meet one after 
a day in the hills—and all delayed by a 
fool, an idiot, whom don Ygnacio would 
have gladly thrashed had he not been 
Hilarita’s servant. 

eHilarita, if she realized (as she did) 
what was going on, gave no sign. She 
answered Cienega pleasantly, seemed un- 
aware that anything curious was happen- 
ing. More than once she was forced to 
bite her lip as Cienega’s first passionate 
words were dried up by don Silencio’s im- 
mediate appearance. 

As they topped the rise, she said quietly, 
“Don Silencio—please tell my father that 
I am coming.” 

The silent man looked at her, smiled, 
and, riding around her through the brush, 
went rapidly toward the rancho. 

For the first time in many minutes don 
Ygnacio’s eyes lit. Trust a woman, verdad, 
to keep a man in hot water as long as pos- 
sible! Well, it would be a different dance, 
before long! This was her hour and he 
did not begrudge it to her. It came to 
him that she was giving him his chance 
where she need not have; the epaulettes 
and the uniform had done their work. 

Before he could say, “Ah, senorita!” 
the girl began to speak. 

She had decided that it would be a mis- 
take for Cienega to hear of the betrothal at 
the hacienda—as he surely would. Better 
for her to tell him, frankly, honestly; no 
matter what he was, he was at least a 
caballero— 

“T must tell you something, don Ygna- 
cio,” she said. ‘You are—are you not?— 
my friend”— she put out her hand, and 
he took it instantly—‘‘and—it is not the 
usual, the proper, thing for me—for me to 
do, but—I must tell you—you see—” 

Perfect, no? Esto va de veras! She is 
afraid I will not announce my intentions, 
and so is helping me! 

It was too delicious for don Ygnacio to 
utter a sound. 

They rode without words, while Hila- 
rita tried for a better beginning. “It has 

—you see, don Ygnacio”—she must make 
it easy for him—“a girl has no control— 
no control over—her affections—” how 
silly it sounded!—‘“‘and so I must tell— 
tell you—” 

She paused, halted her horse. 


HE time had come. Don Ygnacio, 

eyes on the lovely flushed face, 
could wait no longer. He said ardently, 
“Ah, little beloved one—” 

“Hush!” she said swiftly. 

Even in that instant of surprised cha- 
grin, Cienega heard what had startled the 
girl: shrill, excited shouts, unmistakably 
frightened. 

Hilarita urged her horse forward. The 
officer found it difficult even to keep her in 
sight. 

Around the sharp curves of the brush- 
bordered path she flew, tearing at last 
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across the beaten clay before the hacienda 
and to a group of men. As she swung un- 
aided to the ground they stepped back. 
Ricardo was kneeling on the ground. 
His arms were about don Estevan, who 
lay on the bare clay. 
For a moment the girl swayed, while 
phrases hammered their import into her 
ears: a loose rope—horse’s leg—stumble— 
another horse’s hooves—none near don 
Estevan—dragged—; for a moment she 
swayed, and it seemed that the earth 
would rock up to her; then, with a throaty 
sob, she dropped to her knees. 
She was afraid to whisper, “Is he—?”’ to 
Ricardo. 
Don Estevan’s eyes opened. 
He said feebly, ““My legs—my chest— 
but it takes more—to kill a del Valle!” 
“He will not die,” Ricardo muttered. 
Strangely, at that moment, unaware 
whether her father would live or not, there 
came to Hilarita Fra Juan’s sentence: “It 
is good that Estevan has a good head and 
broad shoulders, or—” ‘The girl’s teeth 
clicked together. Her father would live. He 
must live! She would not let him die! And 
while he recovered, she, Hilarita, would be 
what protection the rancho required. 


NDIANS lifted don Estevan care- 

fully; as they carried him toward the 
house Cienega reached the hacienda. Who 
better than he should issue orders? ‘True, 
Hilarita had not assented in words, but 
heart (he poetically and confidently be- 
lieved) had already spoken to heart; more, 
the girl had as much as admitted that she 
loved him. 

He was glad that he had taken no steps 
to prevent certification of the del Valle 
grant by the Mexican authorities. It was 
not too late to do that now—but what 
need was there, what need had there ever 
been? Much pleasanter merely to step in 
as master of Buena Esperanza’s leagues 
of land and herds of cattle. The last letter 
he had written his father explained (in 
answer to the query) that he would soon 
be the owner of a valuable ranchero, and 
of a rich and beautiful woman as well 
none of your brown Indians, but of a good 
family named del Valle— 

Cienega was about to command the ser- 

vants to carry their master with greater 
care, when he saw that Hilarita’s hand 
was locked in de la Torre’s. His mouth 
opened angrily, but he had no opportun- 
ity to speak; he did not even have time to 
step to Hilarita’s side and replace—as he 
should!—that Ricardo. 

Don Estevan’s eyes had flickered open. 
Unreasoning they were, and fevered. Pol- 
itics, conciliation, Fra Juan’s reiterated 
advice, the requested new grant, Hilarita 
alone in the hacienda as protectress if he 
should die—all were without meaning to 





him.. He looked about him blankly, until 
his eyes came to don Silencio. Then his 
forehead puckered; just as Hilarita 


thought he was about to speak, the bright 
plumage of Cienega attracted him. His 
forehead smoothed, and he said, clearly, 
for all of them to hear: 
“Parrot!” 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The Tempest and the Teapot 


Her knight bent to gather the scattered 
fragments. 

“The precious pieces! 
broken teapot,” Anne moaned. 
did it happen?” 

“His fault,” bitterly accused Mr. Filla- 
more, struggling to rise from the floor. 
Excess waist measure made getting up 
dificult, so that he quite forgot his 
wonted elegance of speech. “I slipped 
as I was turning round to see who was 
sneaking in, and I knocked against this 
table. All his fault, gum-shoeing in here 
like a fly cop!” 

Mr. Jellaloyd bristled. Fury blazed in 
his eyes. Murder hissed in his voice. 

“You do feel nervous, don’t you,” he 
whispered, ‘‘about detectives!” 

“Dear, dear,’ Mrs. Anne quavered, 
“the moment you get in there’s war! Oh, 
I want to get away, away, away!” 

“T’m sorry. I had no business coming 
in so abruptly,” Mr. Jellaloyd apologized. 
“Permit me to make amends tomorrow.” 

As he left the room he saw Fillamore 
collapse like a huge pin-pricked balloon. 
The man’s scared eyes stared at him. Mr. 
Jellaloyd felt that his somewhat random 
shaft had struck home. 

The suave caress of the Van Giessen 
teapot still lingered on Mr. Jellaloyd’s 
fingertips. He trembled when he com- 
pared this porcelain with some he had 
occasionally priced. “Go slow, Jefferson, 
go slow!”’ dinned in his ears all night. Yet 
to find a teapot like it was his grim deter- 
mination. In search of it he crossed the 
Fort Lee Ferry at an early hour the next 
morning. First among all his crowding 
fellow passengers to'set foot on the New 
York side, he bounded up the subway 
station escalator. 

But four o’clock that afternoon found 
him disconsolate, starved and footsore on 
Fourth Avenue, face to face with failure. 
Nearby, a dismal sight met his gaze. Im- 
pelled by a sort of fellow feeling for de- 

jected objects, he moved closer and found 
it to be the sidewalk display of a second- 
hand emporium. The grimy show window 
was cluttered with objects merely ancient. 
He looked at them as Cinderella might 
have at the pumpkin and the mice before 
their metamorphosis. Something as 
kindly as Cinderella’s fairy godmother 
urged him to enter. 

The shop was surprisingly 
large. Dim aisles, crammed 
with a bizarre conglomeration 
of probable merchandise, 
stretched toward distant, 
equally crammed alcoves and 
recesses. A venerable grey- 
beard in astrakhan skull cap 
and linen duster materialized 
out of this chaos and listened 
silently to Mr. Jellaloyd’s 
description of the desired 
teapot. 

Teckel E-zee—kee-yel!”’ 

Vouchsafing the startled 
porcelain hunter no other re- 
sponse than this shrill sum- 
mons, presumably of some 
lesser genie, the linen duster 
returned to an immense 


Oh, my poor 
“Oh, how 
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chair and the perusal of a large, leather 
bound tome. But Zeke appeared, a 
pimpled youth, with iconoclastic eye, a 
jazz slouch and a dead cigarette dangling 
between thin lips. After a rapid colloquy 
in a strange tongue with Greybeard, Zeke 
led Mr. Jellaloyd to a cabinet in a far room 
off the main store and fitted key to lock. 
The cabinet creaked open. Before Mr. 
Jellaloyd’s incredulous gaze burst the 
lustrous splendor of indubitably authentic 
porcelain. Among it rose the exquisite 
stately blue grace of two six-sided teapots, 
twin replicas of the smashed heirloom. 
“That one,” gasped Mr. Jellaloyd. 


EKE’S hand, contemptuous with 

familiarity, snatched at the pre- 
cious object, and turned it around. Where 
its spout should have been was a jagged 
hole. 

“The perfect one is nine hundred dol- 
lars, brother,’ Zeke volunteered. His 
glance measured the prospective customer 
from head to foot, after which he never 
even offered to show the perfect pot. 
Silent Zeke knew how to size up his trade. 

Mr. Jellaloyd reached gingerly for the 
antique in Zeke’s hand. His fingertips 
encountered the identical well remem- 
bered velvet smoothness of the Van Gies- 
sen heirloom. The color was the same 
heavenly cerulean. But a broken pot! 

But nine hundred dollars! ‘Go slow, 
Jefferson, go slow!’ Nine hundred dol- 
lars! The price of a trip to California. 
The means to follow Anne’s intended 
flight to the golden state and rejoice in her 
joy of possessing a stretch of its sunny 
soil. To follow her wherever she might be 
driven by this inexplicable desire “to get 
away, away, away!” 

“We'll mend it so she’ll never know it. 
So she can use it too,” Zeke tempted. 
“Thirty bucks as is. Mending free of 
charge.” 

“Where’s the spout?” 

“Inside the pot.” 

From within the pot Mr. Jellaloyd re- 
trieved the spout. It fitted perfectly. The 
break had been clean. Not a splinter was 
missing. Temptation. 


“Say, I could wrap this,” Zeke boasted, 





PICTURE SHOP PHOTO 
These Wyoming children made their own “flivver’” 
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“with the spout in place, and tissue paper 
round it to keep it in place till the lady un- 
wraps it. Then all you gotta say is you 
dropped it or bumped it on the way home 
or something and that it musta got broke 
that way—” 

Jellaloyd gaped aghast at the 
audacious scheme. 

“But you aint that kind,” Zeke con- 
tinued. ‘It’s a good bluff though. She’d 
be sorry besides that you’d had the hard 
luck to break it. Then get it mended. 
Good as new.” 

Plausible. Simple. Within his means! 
But no! He thanked Zeke. He would not 
try to dazzle the widow with a grand 
gesture that would rob him of the funds 
to follow her obscurely and stand ready to 
serve her unobtrusively. Nor would he 
resort to trickery. Very quietly he 
strode to the door, a nice still little man, 
a nice still little dignity about him. Out 
on the sidewalk he noted the sign on the 
window: “Lefkowitz—Antiques.” 

That night he met a cocksure Fillamore 
on the Van Giessen steps. The sight of « 
box, of about the size that would contain 
a teapot, in the broker’s hand, forewarned 
him of the bitter humiliation in store. 

“Dear me,”’ Mrs. Van Giessen beamed 
in greeting, “here you come together like 
the best of friends.” 

“T carry too precious a gift to risk an 
attack by our belligerent friend,’’ Filla- 
more rumbled. “Besides, your birthday 
is a truce to war.” 

He held out the box for Anne to take. 
A sudden hush fell on the room. Anne 
stood expectantly, half reaching for the 
proffered box. Jellaloyd watched his rival 
keenly. Suddenly the broker exclaimed. 
Simultaneously the box thudded on the 
floor. Anne cried out in dismay. With 
all too glib lament at his own awkward- 
ness, Fillamore picked up the box and 
handed it to Anne. 

“Unwrap it quick,” 
“Don’t tell me I’ve done it again. 
tell me I’ve smashed this one too!” 

Then and there light, with a sharpness 
that was almost a physical stab, burst in 
Mr. Jellaloyd’s mystified brains. He re- 
lived the scene in “Lefkowitz—Antiques’’, 
saw again Zeke of the iconoclastic eye, 
the jazz slouch, the dead cigarette dang- 
ling from thin lips. He saw 
that cigarette jiggling vio- 
lently during Zeke’s rapid 
speech: “—all you gotta say 
is ae dropped it or bumped 


the broker urged. 
Don’t 


oo those two had the 
box open. “It must have got 
broken when I dropped it,” 
he heard the broker wail. 

“But—yes, it’s broken, but 
—where are the pieces?” 
came Anne’s vexed voice. 

Quickly Mr. Jellaloyd 
strode toward her. Tensely 
the little knight commanded: 

“Look sharp, Anne. If 
there’s a tag, or a name on 
the box, it will say “Lefko- 
witz—Antiques.” 

“Yes, here it is. Lefko- 
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witz,” Anne replied. “But the pieces?” 
“Just one piece, the spout,” ’ Jellaloyd 
shouted. “Look inside the pot.’ 

From inside the pot Anne fished the 
missing spout. It was neatly wrapped in 
tissue paper, tied with a red ribbon. 

Considerably later, long after the Dis- 
turbance had abjectly oozed away never- 
more to return, the —— s embrace still 
found fair Anne within 1 ‘hen in a 
voice so happy that it pes wholly 
muflled the reproach, Anne whispered: 

“To think, Jeff dear, that even for a 
moment you meant to imitate that hor- 
rible faker, when all the time I thought of 
you as the one man who would always 
help me save my widow’s mite!” 

And when finally their conversation 
grew coherent it was of trains and trips 
and honeymooning in California. 





Snake Harmers 


(Continued from page 25 

to milk the rattlesnake of its venom. 
Leonarde will pry open the mouth of the 
snake with a spatula and extend its fangs 
over the edge of a glass receptacle. With 
a pair of pincers he will push back the 
sheath that covers the fangs and, stimu- 
lated by massage, the glands will yield up 
the venom which drips into the glass in a 
yellow viscous stream. After the milking 
is finished and the average rattler has 
milked three to four cubic centimeters of 
venom, “Doc” carefully washes out its 
mouth with a camel’s hair brush dipped 
in a weak solution of permanganate of 
potash to prevent infection and ease the 
soreness which the milking occasions. 

As rattlesnakes have a short life in cap- 
tivity and because winter is a natural 
period of hibernation and no venom is 
manufactured without food, the boys have 
to force-feed the snakes. So besides the 
milking, the chores include this feeding. 
After considerable experimenting, the 
boys discovered that by inserting a glass 
tube in the throat canal and attaching a 
rubber syringe to it, a liquid diet of raw 
eggs and milk could be effectively intro- 
duced and the snake would continue to 
yield the venom for their use. 

When the venom is extracted from all 
the snakes, the boys take the thick liquid 
up with a hypodermic needle and empty 
it into sterile bottles, for laboratory use. 
A process developed by Mr. Keeler and 
Mr. Woolsey has been perfected whereby 
inoculations of the venom into horses will 
produce a serum antitoxin which is a sure 
cure for rattlesnake bites. This antitoxin 
is being manufactured in a laboratory in 
Berkeley and will be on the market this 
summer. 

“Have you ever been bitten?” “Do 
you get accustomed to handling the rat- 
tlers?’” These are the most frequent 
questions asked the boys. Neither boy 
has ever been bitten by their snakes. 
Leonarde confessed that ‘‘at the end of a 
milking I am far more nervous than I 
look!’ ‘‘We’re not snake charmers” re- 
iterates “Doc.” No, their occupation is 
not an hypnotic one. It is a splendid proj- 
ect, begun through the legitimate curi- 
osity of two boys and developed into a 
professional job which will result in the 
saving of human lives. And it is being 
done by two young men not yet graduated 
from college. 
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One of the many 
specialized applica- 
tions of Fairbanks 
Dial Scales— sheet 
steel weighed auto- 
matically at the time 
of bundling. Mag- 
nifying glass at left 
shows section of 
Fairbanks dial—the 
dial that can’t be 

misread 


Practically every investigation made in 
industrial plants has disclosed this 
fact: More scales would save more 
money! Manufacturers are unknow- 
ingly suffering big losses due to lack 
of adequate weighing equipment. 


Today, more and more functions are 
being turned over to scales in the 
modern plant. Fast-reading, accurate 
dial scales now do much of the work— 
keep many of the records—formerly 
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‘under-scaled? 


left to less systematic and far more 
costly methods. 

Do you know the many advantages 
in time-, labor- and material-saving 
which modern weighing equipment 
will bring to your plant? Do you 
know how you can secure better con- 
trol of processes through modern 
scale control? You can easily find 
out by requesting a survey by a 
Fairbanks scale man. You will incur 
no obligation. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CoO., Inc. 


Pacific Coast Service 


423 East Third St. 
. 1827 Inyo Street 
.East First and Taylor Sts. 
.. 550 First Avenue South 


Portland, Ore.. 
Seattle, Wash.. 


Spokane, Wash.... . 518 East First Avenue 
Tacoma, Wash. .... 432 Perkins Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah .... 14 Southwest Temple 
San Francisco, Calif. .. Spear and Harrison Sts. 


General Offices: Chicago 


Branches in 40 principal 


cities of the United States 


Fairbanks Scales 


Preferred the gene 


ree J 


World Over 











MR. MAN 


We offer you a position in your locality as our special representative. 
Men who qualify for these positions make from $50.00 to $100.00 per 


week. Our present sales organization of over 150 special! salesmen is reaping the benefits of SUNSET’S continued 


growth. 


The requirements are that you have some selling ability, a neat appearance and the will to get ahead. If you have a 
car it will help 50 per cent. Full information can be obtained by writing to or calling at 


SUNSET MAGAZINE Inc., 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 


or at the following branches: 


SAN FRANCISCO. . .1014 Western States Life Bl 
OARLAND ....5:0 . 234 Federal Telegraph Bl 
| iy)? Ieee 





LOS ANGELES ............... 700 Bryson Bldg. 
PORTLAND 1032 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
. 1201 American Bank Bldg. 











AVOCADOS “veri” 


Nature’s perfect food, are on reat profit eve 1 nd has 
produced $312 profit per year last 7 years. Country Gentleman 
tells of a tree that at produced $10 $1, ae at one crop. Groves around 
Miami have paid from 190% 7 or more for years. Small 
investors—largely northern ph he planted 30,000 trees, 
aa Avocado grove in the world. Begins bearing next year. 

more capital to bring grove to bearing, we offer chance 
Hg small investments that will bring large income for genera- 
tions. pony ea — oon pms tells the story truthfully. En- 
dorsed by Bai ind Govt. ‘oe It’s FREE. 
Address AVOCADO PARE "GROVES, E. F. Hanson, Gen. 
Mgr. (Mayor, Belfast, Me., 10 yrs.), 105-S. N. Flagler Ar- 
cade, Miami, Florida. 


ASA 11.35 





|DR. STEDMAN'S 


TEETHING POWDERS 
Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 
all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthar H, Hasell, 

of the Analytic Institution, London, Eng., writes: 
“absolutely free from morphia or any other 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman’s 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished 
from all similar preparations.’’ Observe the 


trademark, a gum-laneet, 

py is on every packet and 
powder— none otherwise 

genuine. Your druggist / 

has them, or can get them for you. 

PREPARED ONLY BY 
JAMES H. STEDMAN 

Hoxton, London, Eng. 
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Making Sailors 


music racks. Nearest the door a neophyte 
is trying to torture a clarinet into giving 

music, but his results are imperfect. 
The i instrument squawks like a chicken in 
extremis, then howls like a pup towing a 
tin can down an alley. Next to the suffer- 
ing clarinet a serious-faced youth holds a 
violin to his cheek as it sobs out its mourn- 
ful note. To the visitor, it first sounds 
like a wail of despair, a wail for the harried 
clarinet. Then through the cacophony, he 
recognizes the tear-freighted strains of La 
Golondrina. 

“These are mostly beginners,” the 
guide shouts in rather needless explana- 
tion. “They haven’t started ensemble 
playing yet.” 

e opens another door. Tingling tones 
of syncopation leap through the portal, 
saxophones moan while trumpet and trom- 
bone unite in those dizzy flights so well 
known to jazz. 

And now another portal swings back. 
A tidal wave of melody seems to rush 
forth. A complete military band with a 
march such as only Sousa can write is 
making the air quiver with the might of 
its martial cadence. 

In the musicians’ school, instruction is 
given in the full range of band and orches- 
tra instruments, the entrant making his 
own choice. In addition, piano and violin 
lessons are giv en to each man recelv ing 
instruction upon wind instruments if he 
so desires. 

The stenographic school maintained at 
San Diego, fits its students for service in 
the yeoman branch, a division that leads 
to advancement in the paymaster’s corps 


(Continued from page 28) 


with possibility of obtaining either war- 
rant or commissioned grade. 

Many other schools are maintained but 
there is not the space to go into them here. 

During the short time the San Diego 
station has been in operation, more than 
fifteen thousand young men have passed 
through it to be absorbed into the Navy. 
Each left his history in charge of the per- 
sonnel division headed by Chaplain Frank 
H. Lash, and from these reports a fairly 
good composite picture can be made of 
the young man who enters the Navy 
today. 


RIEFLY, he has had from one to 

three years of high school, is eigh- 
teen years of age, acknowledges religious 
faith and comes from families half of 
Ww hich are intact and half divided. 

“Some of the families are sundered by 
death, others by divorce,” explained 
Chaplain Lash, “but it is remarkable to 
note that almost half of the young men 
who join the service seek a home as well as 
a career.” 

That the Navy of today is a far different 
organization from that of a score of years 
or even a decade ago is stressed on every 
side. The veterans of the service may 
mourn for the old days of ropes and sails, 
but the youngsters of today who will be 
the veterans of tomorrow may live to 
regret the passing of steam and great 
guns, the backbone of today’s defense. 
For as they train for the Navy of today, 
high overhead strums the Navy of tomor- 


row, sweeping upon wide wings which 
soar or dip at the command of the pilot. 

Across the placid water of the bay from 
the Training Station is North Island, 
where the wings of the Battle Fleet are 
forged, its pilots trained, its observers 
instructed. Iconoclasts all are these 
sailors of the air. 

“The last capital ship of the battleship 
type has been built,” say the men of the 
air. 

“They are still the bulwark of the 
Navy,” counter the men of the deck. 

So lies the question, but Uncle Sam is 
prepared for war upon the wave, and in 
the air, and down under the sea as well, 
and the San Diego Naval Training Station 
is schooling men for all branches. Ther: 
is plenty of room at the top in all three 
fields, and only the recruit’s own short- 
comings can keep him from eventually 
flying his own flag at the masthead. 

“Tt is doubtful if any other walk in 
life offers as many and as varied oppor- 
tunities to young men who want to go up 
in the world as does the Navy,” says 
Captain Harris J. Lanning, commandant 
of the San Diego station. “I do not want 
to give the impression that the only thing 
a young man needs to do to establish his 
future is to join the Navy. That isn’t the 
fact, of course. But the Navy does give 
ambitious young men the opportunity to 
go forward and, in an almost infinite 
number of ways, it helps them to make 
good on the opportunity. If a young 
man is of the right caliber, if he has honor, 
is intelligent and will work, the Navy 
will put him on the road to success.” 





Drive Right In! 


himself. For instance, one summer a 
young limb of twelve or so tripped over 
to the barn and let out the Prince horse 
who proceeded to trample down a truck 
garden we had started. Next the imp in- 
vaded the prune dry-yard and raced the 
little tray car up and down the track until 
he derailed it and smashed a couple of fruit 
trays. From there he swooped upon the 
garden and snipped off all the rosebuds he 
could see. A fast worker, he was, but I 
managed at this point to corral him. 

A party of four used to come and picnic 
here nearly every Sunday. Sometimes 
they brought a twelve-year-old boy with 
them. He behaved well. But one Sun- 
day an extra boy came along. After lunch 
the two boys proceeded to lift the boulders 
that reinforce a dam across the creek and 
heave them inte the pond. The splashing 
and their gleeful shouts attracted my at- 
tention in time to save the dam from being 
wrecked. few more boulders moved 
and the dam would have burst. 

Kids are not the only mischievous ones, 
however. One Sunday I happened to look 
into the shady nook where a party was 
lunching and saw a man make the last 
slash with his knife that severed a large 
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(Continued from page 21) 


grape runner which climbed into the tree 
above and made shade all around. The 
runner was eight or ten years old, large 
and tough. The man must have spent 
five or six minutes cutting it. This wan- 
ton act of vandalism killed the vine and 
destroyed the shade which made that spot 
so cool and attractive. Why do people do 
things like that? I don’t know. I’ve 
never been able to figure it out. All I can 
doi is to be thankful that the “destruction- 
ists” are in the minority. 

One fellow started to cut down a maple 
tree with his new. camp axe. He just 
wanted to try out the axe, he said. For- 
tunately I stopped him before he had 
damaged the tree badly. 

Many people like to cut their initials in 
the soft trunks of the sycamores that grow 
along the creek. This sport is especially 
popular with young couples that are sweet- 
hearting. Usually they circle their 
paired initials with a heart after the man- 
ner of sweethearts since time immemorial. 
I don’t object to this practice because 
Dame Nature wisely scales the sycamores 
annually so that after a year or two the 
adolescent carvings disappear. 

NSET 
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One Sunday a very large party pic- 
nicked here. Of the thirty or more people 
in this party at least half were boys rang- 
ing in age from ten to twenty years. The 
park soon became too small to contain 
this gang and they began running about 
the ranch looking for adventure. 

A light fruit truck parked near the barn 
looked promising to them. One of the 
larger boys took the shafts and the rest of 
the gang pushed the truck an eighth of a 
mile up the canyon‘road. Then all but 
the youth between the shafts piled in the 
truck and the return trip, downhill, began. 
What the gang didn’t figure on was the 
speed that gravity gave the truck. The 
farther back the truck came the faster it 
came. The fellow between the shafts was 
afraid to drop them lest he be caught and 
dragged; and he knew there would be a 
wreck if he let the truck go unguided; so 
he manfully stayed with the job until his 
flying feet could no longer keep him ahead 
of the speeding gang-laden truck. He 
slipped and sprawled, and fortunately the 
truck passed over him without the wheels 
hitting him. Without a chauffeur the 
truck veered, careened and brought up 
sidewise against the barn, then spun 
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‘around into the corral fence. Nobody 
was hurt, but the gang was spilled all over 
that part of the ranch. 

It is interesting to note how many 
people carry liquor with them on picnics. 
| Doctors, lawyers, business men and 
* women, factory workers and shop girls, 
policemen and firemen and street-car men, 
people of wealth in high-priced cars driven 
| by liveried chauffeurs, and people in an- 
tique Fords, sheiks and shrieks—all kinds 
of people picnic in my park. In addition 
to thermos bottles of coffee and chocolate 
that my patrons bring, nearly every picnic 
party has something to drink. Some bring 
only home brew, or maybe a bottle of wine; 
others fetch along ‘ ‘jack” that would cor- 
rode the lining of a locomotive, not to 
mention human stomachs. Some, how- 
ever, have the real article with them— 
rare old liquor they have saved since ante- 
prohibition days, port, zinfandel, cordials 
and sometimes good whiskey. Last sum- 
mer a man generously poured me a glass 
of fourteen-year-old Tokay. Italians that 
come to this park, and to other resorts in 
the valley, literally swim in “paint,” other- 
wise known as “red ink’’. 


Rea ance 


TRAY 


| pid with all the liquor I have seen 
consumed in this park there has 
been but one case of drunkenness here, 
and then it was a man who was neither 
bestial nor dangerous but only comical. 
His friends took him home in good time. 

Some people do not like to pay a fee for 
picnicking in my park, or in any park I 
suppose. Nearly every Sunday in the 
summer time from one to three or four 
cars drive in and the occupants get out 
preparatory to picnicking. When they 
tind I charge half a dollar, however, these 
same people climb back in their machines 
and depart. Oddly, it is drivers not of 
dilapidated Fords but of Buicks, Hudsons, 
Packards and cars of that class who ob- 
ject to paying. They would rather stop 
somewhere by the roadside and eat, sans 
table, shade, water, restrooms, and in con- 
stant danger of being sideswiped by some 
reckless speeder, than to come into a cool, 
quiet, regulated place where a fee is 
charged. 

I can understand how some poor father 
of five or six kids, out with the family in a 
Ford of ancient vintage, would object to 
paying fifty cents for parking. He might 
need the money to buy gas to get home on. 
But why the purse-proud plutocrats ob- 
ject to paying for comfort in the country 
is beyond me. They have to pay for com- 
fort and service everywhere else. 

In California people picnic every month 
of the year, more or less. One party ate 
Thanksgiving turkey dinner in my park, 
and parties have picnicked here during 
Christmas week. In March and early 
April, when this valley is a sea of bloom, 
and spring fever is prevalent, there is a 
general exodus from the cities. From then 
on until after Labor Day and Admission 
Day the country is filled every Sunday 
with picnickers and recreation seekers. 

One fall a party picnicked here and took 
along hike into the hills after lunch. When 
they returned to the park one of the 
women was carrying an armful of beauti- 








ful but damned red leaves. “Do you take 
poison oak, sister?” I inquired. “I don’t 
know,” she replied; “why?” “Well, if 
you don’t know, that’s poison oak you’re 
(Continued on page 83) 
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BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Groda Mark Reg US Pes Of and Foreign Contras 


Insist on this red woven label. 
Nothing without it is “B.V. D.” 


© 1927 The B. V. D. Co., Inc. 


Good Fit and Good Feeling 





“B.V.D.” feels so good because it fits so well. And 
the good feeling that millions hold toward “B.V.D.” 
—the good feeling behind years of world-leading 
popularity — shows how men value better fit, 
cooler comfort, and longer wear! 


“B.V. D.” Union Suits, Men’s $1.50, Youths’ 85c 
“B.V. D.” Shirts and Drawers, 85c the garment 


“B.V. D.”” Running Pants are made in different 
materials at various prices 


The B.V. D. Company, Inc., N. Y. 
Sole Makers “B.V. D.”? Underwear 


“Next to Myself I Like ‘B.V. D.’ Best!” 


























MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


are lost each year through 
fraudulent investment schemes! 


INVESTOR 


If you have any investments, you need protection 
and accurate information on those securities. 


COAST INVESTOR, recognized by prominent 
investment bankers as the largest and leading financial 
magazine in the West, offers you this protection. 


Its able analysis, review and comment on coast and 
national issues of interest to the investor will be in- 


Bu valuable to you! 


COAST INVESTOR 
at the nearest news- 
stand—10e. the copy. 
Mail subscriptions di- 
rectly to 576 Sacramento 
Street, San Francisco 
$1.00 a year. 


COAST INVESTOR 


‘Truth in Investments” 
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Western Housekeeper 





Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 


Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention when addressed 
to the Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


I Pack My Trunk 


HERE used to be a game that 

children played that began 

with each child saying “I 

pack my trunk—” and run- 

ning on to a list of all the 
things necessary and unnecessary, trivial 
and important that might be taken on a 
journey. Such odd things went into these 
trunks, packed with imagination—dresses 
and hats and shoes, but, of course, no one 
stopped with necessities. We took what 
we wanted then and, after all, isn’t that 
the way to pack a trunk now? Not just 
the articles that will be needed, but the 
luxuries and dainty accessories that go to 
make travel a delight 
and an adventure and 
that will add to the good 
times, attract new friends 
and give a sense of be- 
longing in one’s sur- 
roundings, whatever 
they may be. 

Modern luggage is 
kinder to a woman’s 
whims than the old fash- 
ioned trunk and suitcase 
were. These have ex- 
panded to meet her needs 
from the small hand 
pieces to the large ward- 
robe trunks, and many a 
small convenience has 
been added that would 
have seemed an impossi- 
bility a few years ago. 
Probably this is some- 
what due to the fact that 
we are a restless people, 
covering the face of the 
earth with our wander- 
ings and breaking the 
routine of work with 
short trips that renew 
the interest in everyday 
tasks and refresh the joy of home. 

There are so many qualities that bag- 
gage must have to be practical that it is 
almost impossible to enumerate them all. 
To begin with, each piece must hold the 
articles for which it 1s designed, without 
crushing; it must be easily reached, and 
it must be of a size and shape to fit into 
the space allotted to it, whether this is in 
a motor car, a Pullman or a stateroom of 
an ocean-going steamship. Manufac- 
turers with good sense are now making 
each piece of hand luggage of a size and 
shape to go comfortably under seats and 
berths so that it may be within reach 
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when needed and out of sight at other 
times. 

The appearance of the baggage is a 
matter of great concern to the modern 
woman. It precedes her on to trains and 
boats, and in hotels and homes where she 
visits, and establishes her before she ar- 
rives if it is of the right quality and ap- 
pearance. Convenience is never sacri- 
ficed, of course. 

The week-end trip has become so much 
a part of present-day life that 
many small pieces of baggage 
are made for just this purpose 
—the small suitcase, the fitted 





COURTESY OF THE MENDEL-DRUCKER CO. 
@ The modern trunk with its small ironing board and electric iron for 
pressing out the wrinkles that have accumulated during the journey 


hand bag, and the larger cases with trays 
that are also provided with handles so 
that they may be carried with ease. A 
fitted bag or suitcase is a great conveni- 
ence as it does away with gathering up all 
the necessary articles and trying vainly 
to remember what has been left out. For 
besides the things that must be taken, are 
all the items that you are sure you will 
want if you leave them at home. If these 
things are kept in the week-end case or 
bag, packing is the work of a few moments, 
and invitations are sure to fall in your lap 
just because you are so ready for them. 
Suitcases are now being made for foreign 
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travel or long trips in this country, low 
enough to go under the berth in sleeping 
car and stateroom, light enough to be 
carried by a porter and large enough to 
hold all that will be necessary for a six 
months’ trip. Travel, after all, does not 
require the number of clothes that are 
necessary if one is to stay for the same 
length of time in one place. 
All baggage should be marked plainly 
and distinctively so that it can be picked 
out easily at the end of 
the trip. Covers of heavy 


canvas are made for 
suitcases that protect 
them from the scars 


and scratches of travel. 
These are most attrac- 
tive in appearance and 
if the various pieces do 
not match or harmonize 
in color these covers wil! 
bring them into harmon, 
and lengthen their period 
of service. 

For an extended trip 
in a train, some smal! 
piece of baggage is neces- 
sary to contain the im 
plements and accessories 
of the toilet, that can be 
taken into the dressing 
room with convenience. 
For this a small fitted 
suitcase or hand bag 
seems best. Care should 
be taken to see that it 
opens easily and that the 
different articles can be 
reached without delay. 
These should not be 
made from expensive 
materials as they are apt 
to be lost or mislaid on « 
long journey and this 
should not occasion such concern as to 
spoil the pleasure of the trip. 


HERE are now shower baths on 

some of the overland trains, but this 
practise has not become general and is 
still more of an event than a habit; 
therefore, cleanliness must be arrived at 
by other methods, for the most part. A 
soft cloth dampened with fragrant 
toilet water will prove both cleansing 
and refreshing and can be used in one’s 
berth before dressing. It is well to de- 
pend on cold cream and the small 
tissues for removing the dust and soot 
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from the face, as the water may prove too 
harsh for delicate skins. 

Pajamas for traveling are preferable 
to nightgowns; they furnish greater 
protection in case of a change of tempera- 
ture. Besides, one is more fully clothed 
in an emergency of any kind. 

Wardrobe trunks come in several sizes. 
Choose the one best suited to your needs, 
but remember that two small trunks are 
often more easily handled than one of 
great size, and that there is the added con- 
venience of a double number of drawers 
and hangers. On the other hand, two 
pieces of baggage make twice the trouble 
in handling and take up more space in 
hotel or guest rooms. In the modern ward- 
robe trunk there are drawers of many 
sizes, hangers for dresses and coats, a 
shoe-box, a laundry bag, and in some de 
luxe editions a small ironing board and an 
electric iron for pressing out the wrinkles 
that have accumulated during the journey. 


HE greatest convenience of a ward- 

robe trunk is that it needs only to be 
opened to make every article accessible. It 
is not necessary to unpack toany great ex- 
tent, for the dresses are as well and smooth- 
ly hung in the trunk as they would be in 
the closet at home and the smaller articles 
are in order and can be reached at a mo- 
ment’s notice. In the small top drawer 
go the handkerchiefs, scarves, gloves, 
belts, and all the odds and ends that will 
fit into a small space. The underclothes 
will occupy a larger drawer, although the 
light silk pieces of today do not require a 
great amount of room. There is a special 
compartment for hats, usually with re- 
movable cushions to which the hats may 
be pinned so that they do not get out of 
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shape with travel. Bottles, even small 
ones, should be carried in the hand bag- 
gage. There are leather cases for these 
that hold them upright and protect them 
from accident. Books and _ stationery 
should be placed in one of the larger 
drawers toward the bottom of the trunk, 
but it is not advisable to carry these in any 
great numbers 

In placing garments on the hangers put 
the heavy ones together at the back and 
the lighter ones in front of them. See 
that they retain their shape as much as 
possible and that there are no unneces- 
sary folds or wrinkles. 

Always keep the soiled clothing in the 
laundry bag, separate from the clean 
clothes. A few sachets scattered through 
all the drawers give your things a refresh- 
ing sense of daintiness. 

The purse or handbag for traveling 
should be considered as part of the equip- 
ment for the journey; it should be 
quite different from the usual bag that 
goes shopping or out to tea. It has gained 
a purpose in life and at once becomes 
more serious and less frivolous. 

A woman should be able to produce 
her ticket or any other paper that may be 
required of her at a moment’s notice, as a 
man now does. The handbag should have 
a special pocket or compartment for 
tickets and baggage checks so that they 
may be reached without a search and 
delay for the officials. A purse for small 
change is a great convenience. You may 
wish to make a hurried purchase of a 
book or a magazine, or perhaps you may 
wish to tip a porter or a maid. If you 
have a supply of small change for these 
occasions you will save time and 
trouble. 





The Spanish Influence in Architecture 


OST of us are familiar with 
such marked character- 
istics of Spanish architec- 
ture as the plaster-con- 
struction, red-tiled roof 
and “patio,” or courtyard, but the small, 
inexpensive and attractive Spanish bun- 
galow of today has a rich heritage of his- 
torical influences that have given it many 
other charming details. The tiles used 
in courtyards and corridors and as deco- 
ration for arches, window-frames and 
doorways are a Moorish influence. The 
Italian Renaissance, which is the basis for 
Spanish Renaissance architecture, is es- 
sentially a flexible style, but one by reason 
of proportion that is equally good for 
many designs in city or country homes. 
It is enduring, also, because of its artistic 
simplicity. Of all the examples of Renais- 
sance architecture the Spanish was the 
least ornamented. Wrought-iron grilles 
for balconies, windows and gates; a built- 
in niche now and then for a fountain, bird- 
bath or shrine; shutters and the colorful 
low-pitched roof of tile, were never re- 
placed by tiresome “gingerbread” work. 
Ornamentation merely for ornamenta- 
tion’s sake was rarely indulged in. 
Originally the Spanish “casa,” or house, 
might also ‘& called a fortress, for whether 
built in bandit-infested mediaeval Spain 
or the Indian-besieged colonies of the 
New World, it had to be constructed for 
protection of life and property. This ac- 


counts for the typical Spanish design of 
small loop-hole windows with bars on the 
outer walls, only the larger ones giving on 
the protected inner court. The court- 
yard was primarily a place of refuge for 
livestock in the night or during a threat- 
ened raid. ‘Today its former use is for- 
gotten in the charm of flowers, fountain, 
fancy pavement and the furnishings and 
leasure of a private outdoor living-room. 
“he straggling plan, too, so picturesque 
in a modern Spanish-type home or the 
hacienda of an old California ranch, was 
the result of additions built on as needed. 
Many of the new little homes inspired 
by Spanish architecture are blended with 
Italian and American ideas. As to color, 
the popular choice varies between white, 
cream or gray. Pinkish tints are usually 
applied to the plaster house of Italian 
Renaissance design but many bright little 
splashes of color are appropriate for the 
modern dwelling of Spanish lines. Win- 
dow-frames, doors, gates and projecting 
rafters are frequently made to contrast 
strikingly with the light plaster by being 
colored a rich maroon or a vivid blue. 
To complete a pretty Spanish bunga- 
low true to type, a native background of 
roses, palms, olive and orange trees should 
be used in the planting scheme. Dark 
foliage and bright blooms contrast effec- 
tively with the plaster and bring to the 
home all that colorful charm so character- 
istically Spanish. Marton BROWNFIELD. 
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Taylor Candy 
and Cooking 
Thermometer 


Modern cooks follow a time- 
temperature schedule with the 
aid of this Taylor Thermom- 
eter. It assists the novice as 
well as the expert to do away 
with many cooking disap- 
pointments. Price $2.00. 

Other Taylor Kitchen’aids, 
Taylor Home Bake ven 
Thermometer, $2.00; Taylor 
Sugarmeter, $1.25, Taylor 
Deep Fat Frying Thermom- 
eter, $2.00. Get them from 
your dealer, or we will send 
direct upon receipt of price, 
plus 10c postage. 
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Write for Taylor 
Book of Recipes. 
It’s free, of course. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Picture Hanging Simplified 


For small pictures and little things, ure 


Moore Push- Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Harmonize with any color 
Hang heavy pictures, and mirrors on 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
10c. Pkts. Everywhere 


Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 


Mocre Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Summer Salads aud Desserts 


HE hot days of summer de- 

mand cool dishes in the menu 

and the ones best adapted to 

this form of serving are salads 

and desserts. Although the 
mixed salad is also cold, a lower tempera- 
ture may be obtained by molding or freez- 
ing the salad, and in this form it may be 
served as a combined salad and dessert. 
It is also delicious and stimulating to the 
appetite on a hot day if it is served first, 
especially for luncheon which comes in the 
heat of the day. 

Both salads and desserts gain novelty 
through being molded in different forms. 
Molds are now obtainable in all kinds of 
interesting shapes and sizes, large and 
small. Sherbets and ice creams must be 
frozen first and may then be repacked in 
these molds. A rich mixture like a mousse 
may be put directly into the molds to 
freeze. A delicious and easy dessert is 
made by partially filling a mold with a 
sweetened fruit juice and adding whipped 
cream sweetened and flavored to fill the 
mold completely. Freeze as a mousse. 

Ice box cakes are a delicious dessert for 
summer, quite elaborate enough to serve 
to guests but easily and quickly made. 
They are nourishing too, for their founda- 
tion is made from eggs and cream and 
sponge cake. 

All mixtures to be frozen should be 
highly flavored when warm, for the chill- 
ing lessens the flavor and sweetness. Un- 
cooked fruits should be allowed to stand in 
sugar for an hour before adding them to 
any mixture or else they should be stewed 
in a sugar syrup. 

If you are fortunate enough to possess 
an electric refrigerator, desserts and salads 
may be frozen in the trays with no more 
labor than pouring the mixture in and re- 
moving it again with the usual stirrings. 
Thick mixtures such as mousses are 
particularly desirable for this type of 
freezing. 
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The trays may also be used for chilled 
or jellied desserts and salads. 
Shrimp Salad 
114 tablespoons gela- 14 cup cold water 
tine i tablespoon chopped 
14% cups chicken or sweet pickle 
veal stock 1 cup cooked or can- 
1 can or 2 cups ned peas 
shrimps 
Soften gelatine in cold water, then add 
to hot chicken or veal stock, stir until dis- 
solved and allow to cool. Add remaining 
ingredients, turn into molds that have 
been wet in cold water and chill for three 
hours. Serve on shredded lettuce with 
mayonnaise. 
Chicken Salad 
1% tablespoons gela- 114 cups cooked 


tine chicken, diced 
4 cup cold chicken 1 cup heavy cream 

stock Salt and pepper 
34 cup hot chicken _1 pimiento, cut m 


stock pieces 


Soften gelatine in cold stock, dissolve in 
hot stock, stirring until dissolved. Add 
salt and pepper to taste. When beginning 
to thicken beat until frothy, then fold in 
whipped cream and other ingredients. 
Place in molds that have been wet in cold 
water and set in the refrigerator for two 
hours. Serve on bed of watercress. 

Salmon Salad 
1 can salmon 2 egg yolks 
1 teaspoon salt 34 cup ‘milk, scalded 
14tablespoonssugar 14 cup vinegar 
2 teaspoons flour 34 tablespoon gela- 
1 teaspoon mustard tine 
14 teaspoon paprika 2 tablespoons cold 
114 tablespoons water 

melted butter 

Mix dry ingredients except salmon, add 
egg yolks, butter, scalded milk and vine- 
gar. Cook five minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Add gelatine softened in two 
tablespoons cold water. Separate salmon 
into flakes and add to mixture. Mold in 
electric refrigerator trays, or put in in- 
dividual fish molds that have been dipped 
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in cold water and chill until firm. Serv: 
with cooked salad dressing. 


Cucumber Jelly Salad 
4 cucumbers 2 2 tablespoons vinegar 
214 tablespoons gela- 4 teaspoon onion 
tine juice 
“4 cup cold water — Salt 
34 cup boiling water C ayenne 


Pare and cut cucumbers in slices, boil 
until tender in one cup of water. Force 
through sieve and add with 34 cup boiling 
water to gelatine that has been softened in 
4 cup cold water. Add vinegar, onion 
juice, a dash of cayenne pepper and salt 
to taste. 
electric refrigerator leaving cube molds in, 
or pour into individual molds. After two 
or three hours dip trays quickly in hot 
water. Run knife around edges of molds 
and invert tray on flat dish. Serve on 
bed of lettuce and garnish with mayon- 
naise. 

Cabbage Jelly Salad 
21% tablespoons gela- 1 teaspoon salt 

tine 3 cups shredded cab- 
1 cup cold water bage 
1\4 cups boiling water 1 prs pimiento 
14 cup vinegar Y{ cup lemon juice 
3 green peppers 14 cup sugar 

shredded 


Soften gelatine in cold water, dissolve 
in boiling water, cool and add other in- 
gredients. Mix thoroughly, pour into 
molds that have been dipped in cold 
water, and set in refrigerator to become 
firm. This may be served with one of 
the other salads, or served as a salad with 
mayonnaise. 

Frozen Tomato Salad 
1 package lemon gela- 1 teaspoon salt 

tine 14 teaspoon paprika 

4 cups tomato juice 1 teaspoon onion 


2 tablespoons lemon juice 
juice 4 teaspoon cloves 


Heat one cup of tomato juice to boiling 
point. Add salt, paprika, onion-juice and 
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Wesson Oil is an excellent salad 
oil. Itis rich and delicate-flavored. 
It is so clear and pure that the 
light shines right through it as 
you pour it out. Salad dressings 
made with Wesson Oil taste very 
good. 
A fine salad oil like Wesson 
Oil is useful for more than salad 
dressings. It’s most convenient 
to fry with. There’s no scooping 
and melting of hard fat—just a 
quick pour from the can, a mo- 
ment for heating, and you're ready 
to fry. And fried food is deli- 
ciously appetizing when you fry 
with Wesson Oil, because Wesson 
Oil is so good to eat in itself. 
Wesson Oil comes in handy 
as a shortening, too. It’s partic- 
ularly handy when a melted short- 
ening is called for, for it saves 
the bother of melting. It’s much 
easier just to pour out the required 
amount from the Wesson Oil can. 
And Wesson Oil is so rich and 
good that it gives delicious results 
when you use it as a shortening. 
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It takes only a few moments 
to make mayonnaise. And 
those few moments are well 
repaid when this luscious, 
creamy dressing is ready to 
serve, seasoned as you like it, 
and delicious as you can make 
it. Wesson Oil and a fresh 
egg and seasoning - - - that’s 
all you need to make it. We 
have a booklet telling how 
to make mayonnaise and how 
to vary it for different salads. 
We shall be very glad to send 
it to you if you will drop 
a card to The Wesson Oil 


People, 837 Gravier Street, 


New Orleans , Louisiana. 
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DISTINCTIVE 
HARDWARE. 


I T is significant that when an unusually dis- 


tinctive structural effect is desired, the 
hardware frequently chosen is Russwin. 


Every year more of America’s representative 
architects select Russwin Hardware for everytype 
of building—the simplest as well as the most 
elaborate. 


Owners and builders who have carefully com- 
pared values heartily approve of their choice. 
The variety of design assures harmony with 
any decorative scheme—the quality of Russwin 
Hardware promises a lifetime of trouble-free 
service—the “economy of the best”. 

RUSSELL & ERWIN MANUFACTURING CO. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
New York Chicago London 
"To Russwin-ize is to Economize~ 


the Economy of the Best™ 
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I ili] Architect--Charles A. Maynes, Aberdeen, Wash, 
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Science Hall, Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, W.Va. 


Architect--Walter F. Martens, Charleston, W. Va. 
Contractors--Danks & Prauneck, Charlcs:on, WY. Va. 
Rusowin Dealers--Pierson & Ficting Uardware Co,, 








Frankford, Philadelphia; P 


Contractors- “McKenna & Little, Philadeipbia, Ta. 


Dealers Adolph Sooffing & Co., Philzdeinbia. Pa, 
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cloves. Dissolve lemon gelatine in this 
hot mixture, add remainder of tomato 
juice and lemon juice and place mixture 
ina freezer. Turn the freezer handle for 
six or eight minutes. Then place salad 
mixture in small baking powder cans and 
ack in ice and salt for about half an hour. 
[his is served on lettuce or watercress. 


Charlotte Russe 
1 tablespoon gelatine 1 cup heavy cream 


1144 cups milk 4 tablespoons pow- 
2 eggs dered sugar 

2 tablespoons sugar 1% teaspoon vanilla 
lg teaspoon salt Ladyfingers 


Y4 cup cold water 

Beat egg yolks lightly, add sugar and 
salt. Scald milk and add gradually to egg 
yolks. Cook in double boiler, stirring con- 
stantly until mixture coats spoon, then 
add gelatine softened in cold water. Strain 
and add whites of eggs beaten until stiff. 
Place in refrigerator until mixture begins 
to thicken. Fold in whipped cream to 
which vanilla and sugar have been added. 
Line sherbet glasses with ladyfingers and 
fill with mixture. Decorate with maras- 
chino cherries and place in refrigerator 
until ready to serve. 


Fruit Ice 
3 oranges 3 cups water 
3 lemons 3 cups sugar 
2 bananas 1 cup cream 


1 cup canned apricots 

Squeeze oranges and lemons and put 
apricots and bananas through a sieve or 
potato ricer. Boil sugar and water ten 
minutes. Chill and add fruit pulp and 
juice. Chill again before freezing and add 
cream. Freeze and serve. 


Mocha Ice we Cake 


1 cup hot milk 4 teaspoon salt 

ly cup coffee grounds Hy eggs 

2 tablespoons corn- 1 teaspoon vanilla 
starch 1 cup whipping cream 


19 cup sugar 

Pour hot milk over coffee grounds and 
allow to stand where mixture will keep 
hot for ten minutes. Strain. Mix together 
in the double boiler the cornstarch, sugar 
and salt. Add coffee infusion and the 
beaten egg yolks. Cook slowly until thick 
and smooth. Add vanilla. While still 
warm fold into stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Line bottom and sides of a form or cake 
pan with ladyfingers, separated, with the 
rounded side toward the pan. Spread a 
layer of filling over these, add another 
layer of ladyfingers. Repeat until i 
gredients are used up. Place in refrigera- 
tor for twenty-four hours. 


Frozen Googe Whip 


1 cup sugar 24 cup water 
1 cup heavy cream 3 oranges, grated rind 
whipped and Juice 


Boil sugar and water to the thread stage, 
add grated rind and orange juice. Cool 
slowly and when cold add gradually to 
whipped cream. Turn into trays of electric 
refrigerator and leave for three hours. 

Grape Juice Jelly 
1 tablespoon gelatine 34 cup sugar 
1 cup grape juice 2 tablespoons lemon 
14 cup cold water juice 
2 cups boiling water 

Soften gelatine in cold water. Add boil- 
ing water and stir until dissolved. Add 
grape juice, lemon juice and sugar. Stir 
thoroughly and pour into trays of electric 
Nite wag or into individual molds that 

have been dipped in cold water. Leave 
two hours and serve with whipped cream. 
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Ghirardellir 
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ERE’S the latest product of the famous Ghirardelli 
factory —Chocolate Malted Milk in powder form 
—ready for instant mixing at home. It contains only the 
solids of pure chocolate; cocoa; pure, rich, full-cream 
milk; malt and pure sugar. Three tea- 
spoonfuls shaken or beaten in a glass of 
cold milk make a delicious, healthful 
drink. Kiddies love it. So do grown folks. 
Vacuum packed 


to keep it fresh and pure! 


Make tt at home! 


Say ** Gear-ar-delly”’ to any grocer or druggist 
Y§& 6 
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Cinders 


in Eyes should be dis- 
lodged this soothing way 
| When you get a cinder in your eye, 
i don’t rub. It only makes matters 
worse. Instead, take a dropperful 
of soothing, healing Murine and 
thoroughly flush the eye. This 
will usually remove the offender. 
t Murine is guaranteed harmless. 


 aURINE 
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HE ats are like women! 


a T’s not the material — it’s the dash! Ir is 

S the chic little touch that raises them from 

the bargain counter to the French Room. 

py orb nw f have a clever barber who can trim 
head to perfection. 

‘Ges may have just the Frenchiest little 
dress home-made or ready-made, and still— 
if There may be something lacking. 

‘fi Golden Glint shampoo will supply that 


A shampoo—a rub—a clever dip over one 

; eyebrow. You will be surprised at the 
- difference. 

¥ rm? Chic? That’s the question. 

q it Golden Glint—that’s the answer. At d 

or toilet goods counters, or direct —25¢.* ** 
J. W.Kos1Co., 664F Rainier Avenue, 
Seattle, Washington. 


i Golden Glint 
SHAMPOO 
—that magic luster for every shade of hair 
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Conducted by Marise de Fleur 








Or What Have Your 


F the world of men and women 
were given choice of one gift, the 
men would undoubtedly choose 
. money, while the women, wise in 
their generation, would take beauty. 
And it would be interesting to see just 
what women would make of themselves 
if they had the power to select the type 
and kind of beauty that they admire most. 
There would probably be about the same 
diversity of types 
that now exists, and 
of course the same 
disagreement, for no 
two persons visual- 
ize beauty in quite 
the same way. 

But, fortunately 
or not, as the case 
may be, beauty is 
not to be had for 
the asking. It must 
be developed out of 
a handful of non- 
descript elements 
that first of all serve 
a practical purpose, 
and it cannot be 
neglected or misused 
or over-indulged, or 
it will vanish and 
leave only the poor 
mask to serve as a 
reminder of what 
has been. 

However, we of 
today have learned 
one fact that our 
mothers and grand- 
mothers did not know, a fact that is worth 
its weight in gold, for it has made us what 
we are, young without regard to years, 
slim and slender, clear-eyed, clear skinned, 
smart, trim and—yes, beautiful. If you 
doubt it, look about you, and look in the 
mirror, too. If you are, it will be a pleas- 
ure, and if you're not, it will be a sug- 
gestion, an encouragement, perhaps a 
beginning. 

What have you, in the way of features, 
hair, eyes, mouth, skin, hands, arms, and 
the rest of the feminine equipment? If 
you have let these all fall into a neglected 
state, if you have considered them as use- 
ful arrangements, for seeing, eating, work- 
ing and walking, they have probably 
taken a subtle revenge while you weren’t 
looking and you will have to be very hum- 
ble and faithful before they will consent 
to be decorative as well. But with the 
proper treatment faithfully carried out 
they will respond in time. 

Suppose you see a thick muddy skin 
with disfiguring pimples when you ap- 





: 
praise your assets and liabilities before the | 


mirror. It is almost a surprise. You used 


to have a beautiful clear pink and white | 


complexion. Where has it gone, and 


when did this change take place? What ) 


is to be done? 


Well, first of all, look to your diet. Eat 


plenty of green vegetables and fresh fruits | 


and coarse cereals. Avoid sweets in excess 


and if necessary for a thorough cleansing | 


of the system take 
a light dose of salts 
every morning for a 
few weeks until con- 
ditions improve. So 


nals. 
skin itself. Before 
retiring wash the 
face in warm water 
and a good soap. 
Pure white castile 
may be used, or in 
fact one of the facial 
soaps that are heal- 
ing and cleansing in 
their action. Make 


he is preparing to 
shave. Use 
water, as hot as can 
be borne without 
too much _discom- 
fort. Finally, rinse 
the face, using warm 
water and gradually 
cooling it until it is 
cold. Dash this up over the face and neck 
and end by rubbing the skin with a piece 
of ice for a few minutes. 


HICK, soft and shining hair, 

clear skin— beauty itself— are 
not miracles that happen to the few, 
but are well within the reach of any 
woman who can be persistent and un- 
failing in her efforts. Keep the body 
clean inside and out. Drink at least 
six glasses of water every day, and take 
the first one before breakfast. Do not 
eat between meals and do not exercise 
immediately after eating. Spend at least 
an hour or two in the open air every day. 
Get eight hours sleep at night at least five 
nights a week. And never omit your 


regular beauty program, no matter 
what! re 
. Then beauty, your own individual 


beauty, the beauty that is most becom- 
ing to you and distinguishes you from all 
the world, will descend upon you and 
remain with you always. 
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Feminine Loveliness 
depends on personal daintiness. 
Keep your hair exquisitely clean. 
See that it has a healthy gloss 
and a delicate fragrance. 
(AH-MAH-ME) 


AMAMI 


of Egyptian Henna 
used once a week will keep your hair in 
perfect condition. It lathers generously, 
rinses thoroughly, and leaves no oily or 
soapy residue. Will not change the color 
of the hair or scalp, but imparts a beauti- 
ful lustre and an enchanting perfume. 
For sale at all drugand departmentstores. 
Send this adv. with 10c. for sample pkg. 
PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
Dept. 471, 48 Warren Street, New York 


Try Amami Auburn for Henna 
[ Packs, Tints and Rinses. 25¢. 


Wrinkles Go 


like magic! No need having wrinkles today. 
Modern women must look young. Use Tarkroot 
as directed, and in your mirror see wrinkles, age- 
lines, flabbiness vanish in 15 minutes! Face looks 
10 to 20 years younger. Great for blackheads, 
coarse pores, oiliness, sallowness. Any drug store. 
Dearborn Supply Co., 2350 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago. 


TARKROOT 


Have Good Hair 
And Clean Scalp 


Cuticura 
—~ pou io 
Try Our Pie teat. 



































Paris BOURJOIS France 
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JAVA 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 
This exquisite Parisian creation refines 
your skin to delicate transparency and 
its fragile youthfulness lasts indefinitely. 

A TINT FOR EVERY TYPE 
Also eight handmade French Rouges 
by Bourjois suiting every complexion. 


Paris - - BOURJOIS, Inc. - - New York 
#Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 








Send one dollar for ‘‘Get Acquainted” 
subscription to SUNSET 


5 issues -- 


$1.25 value 
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Helen of 


California | 


(Continued from page 19) 


economy of line in the sculptor’s execution 
which suggests normal, healthy awareness. 

Haig Patigian has done more than a 
physical portrait in ‘Helen of California.” 
He has made a portrait of an intellect, | 
alert and yet at ease. He has made a | 
portrait of a physical ruggedness and | 
robustness that can be read without look- 
ing between lines, without attributing 
symbolism to the rugged base of the bust. 
He has made a portrait of potse. 

And that poise is part of the Californian 
type of beauty. 

We walked into the studio, and as we 
talked—still about the Helen Wills bust— 
I sensed a reminiscence—still the remin- 
iscence of the phases of life the Greeks 
held dear, the canons of the Greek aes- 
thetic judgment. 

Before me, a Nereid wrestled with a 
sorely spent fish, as long as she, but no 
match for her strength. (That “physical 
vigor” of which we spoke!) Beyond, 
Diana drew her bow. (“Beauty that 
does not enter into beauty contests.” If 
memory serves, Diana, alone of the god- 
desses, refused to enter the beauty- 
contest in which Paris awarded the prize, 
the golden apple!) On the wall, a head of 
Minerva bespoke the classic epitome of 
wisdom. (‘‘Intellect,’”’ indeed.) 








UT there my musings halted, for the 

two most striking figures in the studio 
were far from Greek. They were Ameri- 
can. They expressed, in atmosphere and 
in line, things to which Greece was 
stranger. Lincoln, seated, looked the 
length of the studio to the pedestal 
whence the uniformed, splendidly set-up 
Pershing was about to stride. 

And then I understood. 

Those things that I had thought of as 
purely Greek were of no nationality or 
era. They are timeless; they are of all 
time. But they are the ingredients of 
which many ideals are composed. The 
Californian ideal may be akin to the 
Greek, but the relationship is a matter of 
kin rather than of identity. And so I 
understood what Haig Patigian had 
meant when he spoke of “A fine Califor- 
nian type,’ or again of “The Beauty of the 
West”—and I understood the spirit and 
atmosphere which offered such a chal- 
lenge of humanity, of kindliness, of humor, 
and of controlled strength in the Lincoln 
and the Pershing. 

I understood that sculpture is more 
than skin deep. 

I understood the “why” of the Cali- 
fornian type of beauty—the new type 
which is abroad in the earth. 

And as I walked to the car, I wondered 
if the little Aegean was bluer than the 
Golden Gate and the open Pacific beyond 
it, if the Acropolis once looked a little 
like Tamalpais on the far shore, if the 
Argonaut did not ride as proudly as the 
white coastwise liner steaming to her dock. 

And finally, 1 wondered if the ingre- 
dients of the Golden Age of Greece would 
not be the ingredients of the Golden Age 
of the West. 


And I wondered when. 
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“You Must Have Spent 


Years on Shorthand” 
“No; J Learned it in 6 WEEKS!” 


ER employer laughed aloud. ‘Six weeks! 

You're joking, Miss Baker. No one could 
learn shorthand in six weeks. You have been 
with us about a month and you are by far the 
most competent secretary I ever had. Surely 
you don’t expect me to believe that you gained 
your present speed and accuracy in only six 
weeks! Why—a great many of our stenog- 
raphers have studied shorthand for ten months 
or a year or more and still they make a great 
many errors.” 

“That isn’t their fault, Mr. Chapman. Old- 
fashioned shorthand requires months of hard 
study and practice, and even when it is mas- 
tered it is difficult to read. But Speedwriting 
is very easy. I—” 

“Speedwriting? What’s that? 

For answer the girl handed the big business man her 
notebook. 

It’s in simple 


“Why, this is remarkable, Miss Baker. 
A, B, 

“Yes, surely. That’s how I learned it so quickly. Any 
one can learn Speedwriting. There are only a few easy 
rules. There are no hooks or curves; every ‘character’ 
you use is a letter you already know—one that your hand 
needs no special training to make.’’ 

“Well, that’s the most remarkable thing I ever heard of. 
I could use that myself at board meetings and a dozen 
other places. You can write it rapidly, too!”’ 

“One boy I know who studied Speedwriting in his own 
home, took court testimony at the rate of 106 words a min- 
ute after only 15 hours of study.”’ 

“Miss Baker, where can I get some literature on Speed- 
writing? I really believe I’ll take it up myself!’’ 

Two months later Mr. Chapman and all his stenog- 
raphers were Speedwriters! 


Speedwriting 


Tens of thousands have been freed from the drudgery 
of the old-fashioned methods of learning and writing short- 
hand by this marvellous new system, which may be writ- 
ten with a pencil or on a typewriter; can be learned in a 
third the time needed to master any other system; is 
more accurate, and can be written with amazing rapidity. 

Mail the coupon tonight. It will bring you an illus- 
trated book full of examples and stories of successful 
Speedwriters all over the world. No matter what your 
need for shorthand may be—you can fill that need better 
with Speedwriting. 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Inc. 


200 Madison Ave., Dept. 10077, New York City 


ALSO OFFICES AT 
1415 Royal Bank Building Transport House, Smith Square 
Toronto, Ontario V estminster, London, England 


Brier ENGLISH Systems, INc., 200 Madison Ave., Dept. 
10077, New York City 

I do want to know more about Speedwriting. You may 
send me the free book wit] out obligation on my part. 
Name 

Address 

3), State 
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Yolen usetbelsoue 
Carbon Copies:: 


yitiKOPY 


MARK 


Carbon Papers 
A kind for every purpose 


For 
general work 


use No. 25 
For long wear 


use No. 95 


For 20 or more 
copies at one 


typing 
use No. 5 


Free: The new edi- 


tion of a valu- 
able booklet that shows 
how to select the exact 
carbon paper for various 
kinds of work. Write. 


F. S. WEBSTER CO., Inc. 
Established 1889 
576 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Main Office: 
335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Warehouses: 

New York Chicago Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh San Francisco ; 








For quick, safe relief from 

painful corns or tender toes 

and pressure of tight shoes Ss 
9 






At drug 
and shoe stores 


Zino -p ads everywhere 


For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 
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Porches for Outdoor Living 


(Continued from page 53) 


satisfactorily used, although it allows for 
no choice in color. Then, too, there are 
the painted and enameled kinds of furni- 
ture for selection. 

The quantity of furniture will properly 
be governed by the size of the porch and 
should not be so great that it gives a clut- 
tered effect. 

To make it the link or meeting point 
between house and garden the porch 
should have flowers and greenery. Here 
will one find a good excuse for indulging a 
desire for growing rare plants in pots and 
for hanging-baskets of ferns. 

Protecting the porch against undue 
breeziness and too-glaring sunlight may 
be accomplished in various ways. Hang- 
ing baskets in themselves help. Vines 
trained to form a screen about it serve the 
purpose in a charming manner. How- 
ever, they should not be allowed to render 
the porch dark or gloomy. It is best to 


limit them to one end with a somewhat 
open screening for a tempered admission 
of light and air. Suitably located shrub- 
bery or a tree will also provide protection 
we fp: may be used, either of the 
drop or frame-supported kind. Awnings 
not only give delightful protection but 
a very attractive atmosphere, especially if 
of the moderately beabe-ctciead type. 

Porches are more or less open to rains 
and their floors require scrubbing. It is 
therefore preferable that they be floored 
with some lasting material like cement, 
tile or brick. 

Porches, to be truly enticing outdoor 
living-rooms, need color. Flowers will 
help, but brightly patterned cushions 
for the seats, together with the floor cover- 
ing and striped awnings, will give every 
opportunity for the development of a 
color scheme. 

CuarLes ALMA Byers. 





The West at Washington 


(Continued from page 51) 


Corps recommended enlistment in the 
Army. The Signal Corps was full but 
that little obstacle did not prevail against 
a card from Senator Booth to the Secre- 
tary of War. In due time the examina- 
tions were taken and Barnes had finished 
his course in the Signal Corps preparatory 
school at Fort Myer. 

He was looking for adventure and 
received his very promptly. Scarcely a 
month out of Washington, he found him- 
self missing a stagecoach massacre by the 
Apaches in Arizona by a slender margin of 
two hours. With hair intact but erect he 
reached his assignment at Fort Apache. 
It was in the midst of the last Apache War; 
Geronimo was on the warpath and General 
Crook was following fast. 

One of the officers at Fort Apache was 
Lieutenant Adolphus Washington Gree- 
ley, later to win fame as an Arctic explorer. 
In the same detachment with Barnes at 
one time was a young contract surgeon 
fresh from Massachusetts, named Leonard 


| Wood, afterwards to be Colonel of Rough- 


riders, Major-General in the Army, and 
proconsul in Cuba and the Philippines. 
In the course of this bitter war of am- 
buscade and foray, Fort Apache was so 
long cut off from the outside world that 
it became necessary to send messengers 
for relief. The commanding officer called 
for volunteers and young Will Barnes, in 
the impetuosity of youth, volunteered and 
then stood aghast when he found he was 
the only one. But there was no going 
back; his pride would not let him recall 
his offer. A civilian scout named Owens 
was detailed to make the same attempt, 
the men being entrusted with duplicate 
dispatches. Owens was not familiar with 
the territory immediately around Fort 
Apache and, therefore, asked Barnes, who 
was familiar with it, to let him follow the 
regular trail while Barnes took through 
the timber over the mountains behind the 
fort. On such choices do life and death 


ever hang. Barnes went through the 
Apache cordon without ever seeing a 
brave. Within an hour, Owens was dead 
and scalped. For this performance, against 
a background of months and years of In- 
dian fighting, Sergt. Barnes won the Con- 
gressional medal of honor. 

His enlistment expired, he took a herd 


? 
i 
: 
; 


SIPURA ORRE Se 


- 
—— 


of longhorns, that he had been acquiring b 


in partnership with an officer, away from 
the Apache country, north to the Coconino 
region where his herd was the first to 
graze—and that was only forty years ago. 


HE troubled years, packed with in- 

terest, sped by and one day came a 
buyer for the longhorns, chuck-wagon, and 
the whole cow outfit. It wasthen that Will 
Barnes wept as he saw his own youth and 
and an age depart together. But the new 
age brought in the Forest Service and the 

ational Forests, with their scores of mil- 
lions of acres of treeless land and their 
millions of grazing cattle and sheep. It 
was just Barnes’ luck to be chosen by 
Gifford Pinchot for the job of looking 
after grazing control on the National 
Forests. Six months or so in Washington 
and the rest of the year in the plains and 
mountains: that is the life Will Barnes 
lives now and, in its way, he admits, it is 
quite as good as those brave days of old 
in Arizona. 

Known to every cattle and sheep owner 

from the Sun River of Montana to the 
Rio Grande of Texas, Barnes also shines 
in quite a different field, having acquired, 
along with his Forest Service desk and 
clerical routine, a fine literary style and 
the art of telling the interesting things he 
knows so well that they lose nothing in 
the telling. 
* Soldier, scout, cowboy, forester, and 
litterateur, Will Barnes mingles many 
interests and collects living monuments 
to a thousand memories as he rides the 
Southwest in-his longhorn search. 
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Strange Pastures 


(Continued from page 11) 


things over. So I leaves her be and don’t 
try forcin’ no conversation on her. 

‘It was mighty near noon when we come 
at last to the place I’d been headin’ for, 
and the sun was broilin’ hot, but she don’t 
complain none. We’d been climbin’ 
pretty steady the last mile or two up 
through a draw, and all of a sudden we 
come out on a meadow that was just bil- 
lowin’ with blue lupine and red _ paint- 
brush and grass as high as your knees. 
Away down below there’s a lake gleamin’ 
up at us through the green of pines and 
aspens, and off to the west towers the 
Tetons, white against the sky. 

Mrs. Parmenter just set there two- 
three minutes, not sayin’ a word, but I 
see there’s tears in her eyes. 

‘How’d this place do to eat our lunch, 
ma’am?” IJ asks after a spell. 

“Oh, Sam,”’ she says, “I’d no idea there 
was anything so lovely and so peaceful in 
the whole world.” 

Well, I unsaddles the horses, slips their 
bits and turns ’em loose to graze. 

“Aren’t you afraid to leave them like 
that?” asks Mrs. Parmenter as we're a 
walkin’ stiff-legged down toward the lake. 

‘They know a good thing when they 
see it,” I says, “and they’re as hungry as 
we be. Maybe you aint noticed ma’am, 
that western horses is always left loose. 
It’s mighty seldom they run off on ye. 
That buckskin of mine would wait there 
for me till snow flies, and your Rosemary’s 
got a good honest look to her. Horses 
stays together mostly anyhow.” 

| picks a flat rock under the trees to set 
out the lunch. 

“Mercy! Did they expect us to eat all 
that?” asks Mrs. Parmenter, but I notices 
she manages her full share, and there aint 
so much as a smell when we finishes. 

They’s a sizable raft drawed up to 
shore there, that a campin’ party had 
made the summer before. I rigs up a kind 
of a seat on it for the lady, poles it out a 
piece, and we gets to work. They was 
fish there—plenty of ’em, but they must 
of been fed up good, because they just 
kept a nibblin’ the bait, real delicate. 


ee H, if I could only hook one of 

them!” says Mrs. Parmenter over 

and over, and goes at it again, most 
holdin’ her breath, she’s that excited.. 

Aint it a caution how time rambles 
away from you when you're fishin’? First 
thing I knowed the shadows is a drawin’ 
out long across the lake. 

“Well, I reckon you’ll have to wait till 
next trip, Mrs. Parmenter,” I says then. 
“We’ve got to be pullin’ freight for home.” 

It give me a kind of a gone feelin’ when 
we come up on the bench where we'd left 
the horses, and see that the buckskin 1s a 
monopolizin’ the scenery. 

“Why, where’s Rosemary?” asks Mrs. 
Parmenter, lookin’ round puzzled. 

“T reckon she’s just playin’ hide and 
seek behind some of them clumps of trees,” 
] says, more offhand than I feels. But 
when I gets the saddle on the buckskin 
and takes a swing round the meadow, the 
only sign I finds of Rosemary is a trail 
leadin’ off through the tall grass in jest the 
opposite direction from what we come in. 
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The Hindu’s Holy City 


BENARES— on the river Ganges, the 
principal Holy City of the Hindus. Said 
to have been founded about 1200 B. C. 

This great, impressive city of early 
Buddhistic worship will be visited 
during our 


WORLD CRUISE 
SUPREME 


on the specially chartered Cunarder 


FRANCONIA 
From New York Jan. 7 to May 31, 1928 
The most remarkable organized world 


voyage ever undertaken. Send for our 
unique Map and the Story of the Cruise. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


TORONTO 
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Milestones 


in National Service 


An Advertisement cf 


the American Telephone 


THERE are twenty-five Bell 
companies but only one Bell 
System—and one Bell aim 
and ideal, stated by President 
Walter S. Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for this 
nation, so far as humanly possible 
free from imperfections, errors or 
delays, and enabling anyone any- 
where at any time to pick upa 
telephone and talk to anyone 
else anywhere else in this country, 
clearly, quickly and at a reason- 
able cost.” 

The year 1926 brought the 
service of the Bell Telephone 
System measurably nearer that 
goal. Seven hundred and eighty- 
one thousand telephones were 
added to the System—bringing 
the total number interconnected 
in and with the Bell to more than 
seventeen and a half million. 





and Telegraph Company 


The number of applica- 
tions waiting for service, 
including those in new and 
outlying sections, was reduced 
fifty per cent. 

A third transcontinental tele- 
phone line was completed to the 
Pacific coast. 

The largest number of miles of 
toll wire for one year was added to 
the System—more than 664,000 
miles. 

The average length of time for 
completing toll calls throughout 
the System was lowered by thirty- 
five seconds. 

A seven per cent improvement 
over the previous year was made 
in the quality of voice transmis- 
sion in toll calls. An adjustment 
was made in long distance rates 
amounting to areduction of about 
$3,000,000 annually. 








It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil send to us 


Oil refiners for over half a ceatury 


The man who knows Oil uses 


YIN Because 


direct 35¢ for handy cans. 
WM. F. NYE, INC. 





NEW BEDFORD, MASS 



















Rock-a-Bye 

Combination 
Stand and Swing 
White enamel stand; swing 
of white washable duck. 
Can be placed anywhere 
in house, on porch or on 
lawn. Safe. At dealers or 
by express. 

SEND FOR CATALOG 

of nursery specialties 
Perfection Mfg. Co. 
2703 N. Leffingwell Ave. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Swing No.34 
Complete $622 
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I rides back in fear and trembling. 


“I’m afraid there’s no use dodgin’ it © 


ma’am,” I says, “it looks like this Rose- 


mary was a givin’ us something special to © 


remember her by.” 

Mrs. Parmenter couldn’t of done noth- 
ing that would of surprised me more than 
the way she took the layout. 

“Western horses do run off sometimes, 
then?” she says, and her eyes twinkles, 

“Now and then one will,’ I admits, 
“mostly mares; they’ll go back to the 
place where they had their last colt.” 

“Well, we can’t blame them for the 





“TAAL tay 


mother instinct,” says Mrs. Parmenter, : 
cool as you please. “How far do you sup- | 


pose she’s gone?” 

We may come on her in fifteen min- 
utes,” I says, “and we may not set eyes 
on her again tonight. 


I’ll never forgive | 





myself ma’am, for not keeping a closer | 


watch on her.” 

“T suppose the idea is to go after her 
the best we can,” says Mrs. Parmenter. 
“How do we manage with one horse?” 

“You rides the buckskin,” I tells her, 
“and I hikes alongside, totin’ the extra 
saddle. It aint speedy, but they’s advan- 
tages in keepin’ together. The worst we 
can look for is a night in the open, which 
is uncomfortable without beddin’, but 
noways dangerous this time o’ year. And 
we may meet up with somebody.” 


So we starts off follerin’ Rosemary’s | 


trail—sometimes loosin’ it over the rocks, 
and pickin’ it up again where the ground’s 
soft. Appears like on the level she’d hit 
out a pretty brisk clip. 


Geer sun was gettin’ mighty low 
when we come on the place where 
Rosemary’s tracks is all mixed up with the 
fresh hoofprints of a couple of horses 
headin’ in. They’d turned off along a 
stream-bed that looks like it led down 
another draw towards the lake. 

“Well, there’s a chance for company 
tonight anyway,” I says. “Somebody’s 
went in here not so long ago. You may 
even get your fish yet this trip ma’am, 
and what is more comfortin’ still is the 
prospect of a handout.” 

“T was wondering what we did for food 
in a case like this,” says Mrs. Parmenter, 
and kind of giggles. “It doesn’t seem 
possible, but I’m beginning to feel hollow 
to my toes.” 

The hills was purplin’ with dusk when 
at last we hit the lake again. And that 
campfire a shinin’ out through the trees 
sure looked as welcome as the flowers in 
spring. It didn’t surprise me none neither, 
to find it was Jim Caxton from the Lone 
Triangle. He had the name of goin’ off 
that way by himself with a pack horse 
and grub for a couple of days fishin’. 

He don’t receive us none too cordial 
though, when he gets his eye on Mrs. 
Parmenter—him not bein’ dolled up for 
ladies company, and havin’ looked kind of 
hostile at the female sect since Miss Sonia 
married the boss instead of him. 

But Jim Caxton would of looked right 
handsome and interestin’ in gunny sack- 
ing, and I always liked to hear him laugh. 
He done so now when I informs him how 
come we’re a trespassin’ on his hospitality. 
* “Well, that’s sure one on an old timer 
like you, Sam,” he says. “Is there any 
chance that this Rosemary is the brown 
mare Alec bought off me this spring?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder a mite,” I says. 
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in hot weather— 


Use Sani-Flush. It keeps every 


part of the toilet clean. It gets 
down into the hidden, unhealth- 
ful trap and banishes all foul 
odors. 

Just sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bowl, follow directions on 
the can, then flush. Gone is 
every stain, mark and incrusta- 
tion! The toilet shines with 
cleanliness. 

Sani-Flush is a very neces- 
sary precaution—especially in 
summer. And a labor-saver too. 
Harmless to plumbing connec- 
tions. You can scarcely get 
along without Sani-Flush. Keep 
it handy always! 

Buy Sani-Flush in new 
punch-top can at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store; or send 
25c for full-sized can. 30c in 
Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bow! As Without Scouring 


——, Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
| Canton, Ohio Spe 
Jodi 
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DISPEL THAT RASH 


Why suffer when skin troubles yield 
so easily to the healing touch of 


Resinol 

















The Two 
Prize Winning 


Plans 


SUNSET? S HOME 
DESIGN CONTEST 


appear in this Issue 
opposite page 
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He laughs some more then. “You'll 
probably find her in the morning, visitin’ 
with her colt down at the Lone Triangle,” 
he says. 

He’d caught a right good mess of trout 
already, and I turns in and fries ’em up 
for the party, while Jim makes himself 
acquainted with Mrs. Parmenter. She 
sure has a takin’ way with her, that 
woman, and by the time we get outside of 
them fish and a pot of coffee, Jim’s warmed 
up considerable. 

“Looks like I’m going to spend a sight 
pleasanter evening than what I’d figured 
on,” he says. “‘Now Sam, while you’re a 
washin’ up, I’m aiming to show Mrs. Par- 
menter how us wild westerners makes a 
bed they can’t beat at the Waldorf- 
Astoria.” 

When I gets things squared around, I 
saunters off for fuel for the night and 
builds up a roarin’ camp fire. By that 
time Mrs. Parmenter is a settin’ there on 
her bed of boughs, under the shelter of 
fir-branches Caxton’s fixed for her, as 
proud as a peacock. 

“What do you think of this, S 
she calls to me. 

“Why, I’ve a notion it would of took a 
prize in the Garden of Eden, ma’am,” I 
says. 


Sam? 


IKE enough it was the glow from 

the fire kind of colors up her cheeks 
then, but thinks I watchin’ her, there aint 
near such a hard-finished look to her face 
as they was when I first see her. It beats 
all how gettin’ out close to nature will 
change some folks. That Mrs. Parmenter 
could of give me and Jim a right unpleas- 
ant time—but not her. She just snuggles 
down into the scenery we fixes for her as 
cozy as a month-old kitten. 

I don’t know how long her and Caxton 
visits that night with the flames from the 
fire paintin’ pictures on the black wall of 
the pines back of ’em, but they seems to 
be findin’ plenty to say when I drops off. 

It aint much more’n daylight when Mrs. 
Parmenter calls to me. “Did you ever 
hear anything sound so nice as that, Sam,” 
she says, “the way the lake’s talking 
sleepy to the shore?” 

“T was layin’ here listenin’ to it myself 
ma’am,” I says. ‘Are you aimin’ to get 
up and try for a fish this morning?” 

“Sure, she is,” says Caxton, throwin’ 
off his blanket with the beamingest smile 


I ever see. “‘And she’s going to catch one, 
too. We’ve got to have a mess for break- 
fast.” 


They goes at it like a couple of kids— 
him fixin’ stepping stones so she can 
wash her face in the lake, and then carryin’ 
her out to the upstandin’ root of a big tree 
that’s stuck in the sand not far from shore. 

Between the two of ’em they hooked a 
dozen beauties in the next half hour, and 
Mrs. Parmenter was the tickledest thing 
you ever see. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t have missed it for 
woelda, Sam,” she says, holdin’ her plate 
up to the fryin’ pan for her third helping. 

“I’ve made up my mind to buy Rose- 
mary back and pension her off for her 
share in the business,” says Caxton, 
smilin’ at Mrs. Parmenter with a look 
that must of purty near burned. 

“What’s your suggestion Jim, as to the 
best way out of this here perdicament?”’ 
I asks when we finishes breakfast. If you 
was figgering on stayin’ here today, I 
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Polish Your Car. 
the New 


Easy Way 


OWES SEAL-FAST $1000 BOND 

POLISH has made a tremendous hit 
with thousands of motorists. Reason? 
It’s easy to use! Without the usual 
back-breaking labor—without any ex- 
perimenting and special lessons—you 
can now prolong the life and enhance 
the beauty of all automobile finishes. 
Quickly and easily you can now restore 
the deep, rich gloss of enamel or varnish, 
give the Duco or Lacquer of your car 
that splendid silk-like luster, by a simple 
application of Bowes $1000 BOND 
POLISH. 


It is hard to do justice to the ease of ap- 
plication, beauty of result and lasting 
qualities of this unusual preparation, 
without seeming to exaggerate. That’s 
why we want you to try it—see it for 
yourself—even before you buy. Just 
send in the coupon below. We know 
that BOWES Seal-Fast $1000 BOND 
POLISH will be a revelation to you. 


BOWES SEAL-FAST 
$1000 BOND POLISH 


Made by the 
BOWES SEAL-FAST CORPORATION 
INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


BOWES OAKLAND CoO. 
Western Distributors 
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Bowes Oakland Co. 
2419 Broadway 
Oakland, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me at once a sample of 
your $1000 Bond Polish. Enclosed ro cents (dime 
or stamps) will pay for packing and postage. 
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The Watches they're 
Talking About 


VERYWHERE women are 
fascinated by Helbros 
Watches. They are talk- 

ing about their exquisite small- 
ness—their unusual designs— 
their fine jewelled movements 
— their time-keeping accuracy. 
And, perhaps more than all 
else, the surprising prices for 
such quality. Last year the sale of 
Helbros Watches doubled. Truly the 
most talked-of watches in America! 
Let your new watch be Helbros. 
The better jewelers all show them. 












Model 74531, Mi lbros 14K. 
White gold filled — $30 CC 











Model 74305, Helbros 14 K. 
) Solid White gold — $37.50 C¢ 
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a, 49281, Helbros 14K. & 
White or Green gold filled— $37.50 


HELBROS 


WaT Ct = SS 


Write for handsome Folder 
“The Gift Plus the Giver” 


HELBROS WATCH COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK 
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might leave Mrs. Parmenter with you, 
and ride down to the Lone Triangle for 
the brown mare.” 

“No,” says Caxton. “We'll all ride 
down. I want Mrs. Parmenter to see the 
ranch. We'll cache this stuff of mine— 
what the three of us can’t carry. You 
ought to be able to stick on that pack 
pony. And then I'll run Mrs. Parmenter 
over to the Lazy Y in the car, so they 
won’t get too anxious about her, and you 
can take your time back with the horses.”’ 

So that’s the way it works out, seemin’ 
agreeable to all. 

The Lone Triangle is as purty a sight as 
you’d want to see, when you come on it 
from above. It lays there in a valley to 
itself with the hills risin’ on three sides of 
it, and the ranch buildings kind of tucked 
away under the cottonwoods along a bend 
in the river. Jim and Mrs. Parmenter had 
reined in their horses and was a settin’ 
there lookin’ down at it when I come up 
with them. 

“The Lone Triangle,” she says, and 
them long-lashed eyes of hers has a dewy 
look to’em. ‘What a lovely name for it— 
shut away here so far from the rush of 
cities and men.” 


~~. says Jim, his voice kind of 
sat up. “And I know just 
how lonely it’s going to be after today.” 

It’s late that night before I gets back 
to the Lazy Y, so I don’t see Mrs. Par- 
menter till the next morning, when I 
strolls over to her cabin to pay my re- 
spects and see whether there’s anything 
she wants of me. Looks like she’s holdin’ 
a regular reception—a good share of that 
season’s crop of dudes, Mr. Lambert 
among ’em, bein’ camped on her front 
steps findin’ out about her trip. 

“What do you think, Sam?” she says, 
“Odette has gone. Left yesterday after- 
noon—said she was so lonesome here, she 
couldn’t stand it another day. I’m afraid 
she just about passed out the night I was 
away.” 

“Well, that’s too bad ma’am,” I says. 

“How ever it may be all for the best. You 
can’t never tell but it might come in handy 
to know how to dress yourself.” 

“Yes, it might at that, Sam,” she says, 
smilin’ at me kind of confidential. 

It aint long before I notices her a strol- 
lin’ off towards the river with Mr. Lam- 
bert. He’s packing a blanket and a 
couple of pillows, and looks like she’s got 
a book. 

Well, thinks I to myself, if she’s been 
pinin’ for sympathy and soothin’ syrup, 
Lambert sure is equipped natural to furn- 
ish it, but judgin’ from what I see of ag 
endurin’ our jaunt together, I’d say 
Parmenter might relish something more 
stimulatin’. Be that as it may be, every 
time I catches sight of her for the next 
two-three days, he’s trailin’ her like the 
tail to a kite, and while she don’t appear 
to be overly cordial to him, still she aint 
doin’ nothing active in the discouragin’ 
line. 

Along towards the end of the week I 
hears they’s a fancy dress party brewin’. 
Mrs. Parmenter seems to be headin’ this 
up, and promisin’ costumes to all and 
sundry that hasn’t got the makin’s. I 
gets called on frequent to shift trunks, 
and Lambert is under foot constant. 

It turns out a gay and festive scene, as 
the society news puts it—everything from 
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bearskins to bath-towels bein’ in evidence. 
Long about nine-thirty I happens to be 
coolin’ off outside, after attemptin’ a fox- 
trot with Mrs. Parmenter, when a car 
drives in. 

“Hello Sam,” says Jim Caxton, climbin’ 
out, “I heard tell down to Cody that you 
was havin’ a party up here tonight, so | 
thought I’d drop around and shake a leg.” 

“The more the merrier,” I says, “but 
Mrs. Parmenter is runnin’ this, and she 
aint lettin’ anyone in, unless they’s in 
fancy dress.” 

“Well, ’'m a long sight fancier than 
what she saw me the other day,” he says. 

Mrs. Parmenter goes circlin’ past just 
then with the boss, but she drops him cold 
when she sees us in the doorway. 

“Why Mr. Caxton,” she says, “how nice 
of you to come over to our party! But 
you'll never do like that! Let’s see—how 
shall I fix you?” she looks him over medi- 
tative with her head to one side like a 
little bird. “Oh, I know the very thing. 
You shall be a gypsy prince. Just come 
with me!” and she grabs him by the arm. 
The last I see of ’em, they’re a runnin’ 
hold of hands, up the path to her cabin. 

“Well, that’s all right,” thinks I, “she’s 
rigged as a gypsy princess, and sure looks 
like one.’ 

The fun gets fast and furious after that. 
They’re callin’ for square dances, and old 
Bob gets out his fiddle. It’s quite some- 
time before I begins to wonder why Cax- 
ton and Mrs. Parmenter aint come back. 
Outside they was a full moon ridin’ high 
over the pines and it was most as light as 
day. All of a sudden it strikes me that 
the place where Caxton’s car was standin’ 
is empty. 

“Gone for a spin in the moonlight, like 
as not,’ I says to myself. ‘Well, you 
can’t blame ’em none. That mob in there 
aint favorable for conversin’ private.” 

There’s considerable laughin’ and joshin’ 
about ’em before the ranch settles down 
for the rest of the night. Lambert looks 
like somebody has throwed a pail of cold 
water over him, and goes around hintin’ 
that a search party ought to be sent out 
in case of accident. When Mrs. Parmen- 
ter aint showed up yet at breakfast time, 
the whole place is buzzing. I can see the 
boss is sort of worried. 

“T suppose we'd have heard before this, 
if they’d drove over a cliff and broke their 
fool necks,” he says to me. 

“T’ve a notion it’s a different brand of 
news we'll be gettin’ before long,” I tells 
him. 


E showed me the letter when it 
come. One of the boys from the 
Lone Triangle brung it. 

“Dear Alec,” it said, “I hope my sudden 
departure didn’t cause you any anxiety, 
and that you will wish me happiness— 
the real happiness I’ve been missing all 
these years. Jim will send over for the 
trunks in a day or two, though I seem to 
have everything I need in a suit-case. Do 
bring Sonia to see me when you can. 
Gratefully yours, Claire Caxton.” 

The boss just set there, like he’s sort of 
stunned. 

“Well, do you think it'll take this 
time?” I asks him. 

“T wouldn’t want to bet any money on 
t,” he says. ‘I remember Claire used to 
say she thought it would be too lonesome 

(Continued on page 83) 
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the coffee bubbling... 
mouths watering. And there’ll be 


Carnation Milk to cream the coffee. 


And—“‘Say, isn’t this great!” 

Rich, wholesome milk which travels 
anywhere without spilling or spoiling 
—of course you take Carnation on out- 
ings and camping trips. But home is 
where you will really discover this 
milk; its convenience, its economy, 
and, above all, the fact that it excels 
bottled milk for cooking, improving 
all sorts of dishes in smoothness and 
texture, in richness and flavor. 

Carnation is just pure, full-cream 
milk, made doubly rich by evaporating 
part of the natural water; unsweet- 
ened, with nothing added; and “homog- 
enized”’ to give every drop its double 
share of cream...You can’t help liking 


Carnation Milk 


“From Contented Cows” 
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C First Prize 
Student Classification 


EpGAR VREELAND 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


N judging an architectural competi- 
tion a jury must be governed by the 
conditions of the program. Besides 
number of rooms, lot size, maxi- 
mum floor area, the SUNSET pro- 
gram called for south exposure and the 
qualities of “charm, comfort, convenience.” 

Bearing these terms in mind, it was not 
difficult for the jury to come to a unani- 
mous conclusion on the first prize plan. 
Its author imagined a home which com- 
bined the esthetic and the practical; 
privacy for family life, so that living rooms 
open to sheltered garden; accessibility of 
service quarters to all parts of the house; 
sunshine, circulation of air to every room. 
The arrangement and proportions of 
rooms, their inter-relations, the dis- 
position of openings and accessories—all 
promise the required points of charm, 
comfort, convenience. 

The second prize plan contains many 
of the same good points as the first, but 
lacks the element of privacy and has less 
possibilities for attractive and original 
architectural treatment. However, it 
takes exceptional advantage of the ex- 
posure, and gives opportunity for a pleas- 
ant garden outlook from the living room. 
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In the third prize plan the living room 
opens also on a garden space, but the 
house is not quite so compact and con- 
venient; its arrangement 1s the most 
economical but not so pleasing. 

The plan awarded honorable mention 
showed evidence of such original thought 
that it interested the jury greatly. That 
it was obviously suited to but a limited 
type of family life, prevented a higher 
award; however, it is evident that an ex- 
tremely artistic studio living room would 
result, with necessarily informal and in- 
timate living conditions. 

The student designs were in general 
much better ex xamples of draftsmanship, 
but not so original in arrangement nor so 
well adapted to living conditions. The 
first prize in this group was given to 
another “L” shaped plan which gave the 
living quarters good light and garden out- 
look, and with a few easily made changes 
would be quite convenient. One of the 
very few two-story schemes was given 
second prize, which gave all rooms win- 
dows on two sides; several changes would 
be desirable here, too, to improve “circu- 
lation” and outside appearance. The 
third prize has a pleasant relationship 
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Adult Classification 


Marcaret W. DoERFLER 
Silverton, Oregon 


between living and dining rooms, a stereo- 
typed bedroom wing too far removed from 
kitchen and entrance. An honorable men- 
tion was given to a plan making a special 
feature of court or patio for living room, 
hardly necessary for a problem of this 

nature, but which might be made into 
the next best thing to a real garden; all 
rooms received ample light and ventila- 
tion. For a lot with unsightly surround- 
ings this would be a good plan. 

Many of the plans not receiving awards 
had special interesting features, showing 
that the contest occasioned a great deal 
of study and performed a useful function. 

(Signed) THE JUDGES. 
WarrEN Perry, architect, and Associate 

Professor of Architecture, University 

of California. 


Harris ALLEN, architect, and editor of 
“thé Pacific Coast Architect. 


James MircueELL, member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 
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Student Classification 


Second Prize 


Epwarp WALMSLEY 
Spokane, Washington 





Third Prize 


Gorpon VENSEL 
Spokane, Washington 





Honorable Mention 


Curtis W. BELL 
Redlands, California 
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Adult Classification 


Second Prize 
Russe. B. ScRANTON 
Porterville, California 
Third Prize 
Evan M. Herp 


Alameda, California 






Honorable Mention 


ZELMA M. PENRY 
San Franctsco, California 














Mexico’s West Coast 


(Continued from page 24) 


creased from three. carloads to seven 
hundred carloads. String beans, cucum- 
bers, honeydew melons, lettuce, chili pep- 
pers, they are all streaming north across 
the border in ever increasing volume every 
winter. 

At Cajeme in the valley of the Rio 
Yaqui that energetic builder, ex-President 
Alvaro Obregon, has a little irrigated farm 
of eleven thousand acres on which he 
grows almost every product of the temper- 
ate and tropical zones, including a high 
quality of rice and the valuable hennequin 
which supplies the sisal fibre that used to 
be a Yucatan monopoly. 

Since the coming of the steel rail pro- 
duction and population have increased 
constantly, yet only a beginning has been 
made. Only a small fraction of the five 
million irrigable acres in Sonora, Sinaloa 
and Nayarit is now under cultivation. Be- 
fore they are fully watered and developed, 
hundreds of millions must be invested in 
storage and diversion works in the moun- 
tains, great canal systems must be built in 
the coastal plain and scores of hydroelec- 
tric power plants must be constructed to 
supply current for pumping and for the 
development and exploitation of the great 
mineral resources of this territory. 

In the northern portion of Sonora and 
Baja California there is no rainfall worth 
measuring; at Guaymas the annual rain- 
fall has risen to five inches; at Culiacan in 
Sinaloa it has climbed to twenty-five 
inches; Mazatlan boasts of forty inches, 
nearly all of it falling in the rainy season 
lasting from June to November, and in 
tropical Tepic it is sixty inches. The long 
bony finger of the peninsula of lower Cali- 
fornia is practically devoid of moisture ex- 
cept where its knuckles rise high enough 
into the air to condense some of the vapor 
drifting in from the Pacific. The aridity 
of the northern portion limits the possible 
development to the deltas of the rivers, 
though eventually hydro-electric power 
and pumps may become a most important 





factor in bringing under irrigation far 

larger areas than those that can be sup- 

plied with gravity water from the stream 
ow. 

Until the completion of the final one 
hundred-mile link from the coast across 
the Sierra Madre to a connection with the 
National Railways, the West Coast states 
were farther from the Mexican capital, 
Mexico City, than San Francisco or New 
Orleans. Except by pack train, they could 
not be reached unless the traveler went by 
sea or entered the United States in order 
to start south again from Nogales. As a 
result these three states became economi- 
cally a part of the Pacific Coast of the 
United States. The bulk of their produc- 
tion was financed and handled by Pacific 
Coast firms, transported and sold in the 
United States through Pacific Coast enter- 
prise. 


OR will the completion of the 

through line to Mexico City dis- 
turb this condition. On the contrary, by 
bringing the political capital of Mexico 
closer to the commercial centers of the 
Far West, it will bind the Mexican West 
Coast states with even closer ties to 
their northern neighbors. 

The final railroad link, the hundred 
miles across the Sierra Madre and espe- 
cially that portion running through the 
barrancas, the incredibly broken, precipi- 
tous, rough lava ridges of Nayarit, pre- 
sented construction difficulties which 
made it one of the most expensive pieces 
of railroad on the continent. In places 
the lava rock was so sharp, supplied with 
cutting edges so keen that the workmen 
would see the stoutest shoes disintegrate 
in half a day and planks had to be laid 
down to enable them to remove the broken 
material from the right-of-way. On one 
section of only sixteen miles twenty-six 
tunnels had to be built, two of them more 
than half a mile long, and these had to be 
supplemented with twelve viaducts. One 
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he END 
of a perfect day 


A good car, 
good roads, and— 


a good hotel. 


After miles and miles of driving, the 
weary motorist craves appetizing food 
and sound sleep in attractive surround- 
ings. Make your summer tour a suc- 
cession of perfect days by including 
any of the following stop-overs in your 
itinerary. Each of these fine hotels 
specializes in hospitable service to the 
motorist at moderate rates. 


/ check 


The ROOSEVELT 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC 

The BANCROFT 

The ROBERT TREAT 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON Peteeres: 


New York City 


Seattle, Wash 
Worcester, Mass. 


Newark, N. J. 


The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 


The UTICA Utica, N. Y. 
The ONONDAGA 
The ROCHESTER 
The SENECA 

The NIAGARA 
The LAWRENCE 
The PORTAGE 
The DURANT 
The PRESIDENT 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 
Akron, Ohio 


Flint, Michigan 


BPA BoeoOoa eae eepEeDbEaDooan 


Kansas City, Mo. 
IN CANADA 
The MOUNT ROYAL 
KING EDWARD HOTEL 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT 
The CLIFTON 
The PRINCE EDWARD 
The ADMIRAL BEATTY St. John, N. B. 


UNITED HoTELs 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices 
25 West 45th St., N. Y. 
Affiliated AMERICAN HOTELS CORP. 


A filiated Abroad: Important Hotels of U. N. I. T. I. 
Hotel System and Other Select Hotels; and, in 
the Orient, with the Japan Hotel Association, 
Tokio, Japan. United Travel and Hotel 
Bureau: European Headquarters—Paris, 

6 Rue Caumartin; London, 7 St. James’s 
Street, S. W. 1. 


Montreal 
Toronto 
Hamilton 
Niagara Falls 


Windsor 


elatatag aga 








—— 
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Coronado 
Beach 


California 


Weather ideal for sports 
on land, bay and ocean, 
and cool enough each 
night to enjoy the feel 
of blankets. 


DANCING 


Every night except Sun- 
day, concerts, moving 
pictures and other in- 
door entertainment 
attractions. 


SUMMER RATES 
American Plan 


ow 


Our San Francisco Agent 


L. E. Car ize, 
at 
2 PINE STREET 


will arrange reservations. 


ow 


Mel S. Wright, Manager 








HOTEL del CORONADO 








CAMERA CRAFT 


For Picture Lovers 
20 Cents per Copy $2.00 per Year 








Or send $3.75 for a year of both Camera Craft 
and Sunset Magazine. Address CAMERA CRAFT. 
703 MARKET STREET, SANFRANCISCO, CALIF. 














Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By CunarD-ANCEOR new oil burners; rates 
include hotels, guides, drives, fees 

65 days, $600 to $1700 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 
ss ‘*Transylvania’’ sailing Jan. 25 
24th cruise, including Madeira, Lisbon, 
(Madrid) Spain, (Granada) Algiers, Tunis, 
Carthage, Athens, Constantinople, 15 days 
Palestine and Egypt, the Riviera, Havre, 
(Paris) Europe stop-over. 

8th World Cruise (Westward) 
Jan. 16; 125 days, $1250 to $3000. 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N. Y. 
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of these, a bearcat of a bridge 240 feet 
high and 860 feet long, cost $300,000 to 
build. 

The job is done, trains are running. But 
the real work is just beginning. Years and 
millions will be required for the develop- 
ment of the mineral, agricultural and 
power resources of the West Coast; the 
creation of winter resorts at Mazatlan, 
Hermosillo, Guaymas and other points 
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will require both capital and intelligent 
effort. Most of all the job requires mutual 
understanding, respect and tolerance be- 
tween the two races. Such understanding 
and tolerance have always been marked 
on the West Coast. In fact, if conditions 
on the West Coast were typical of the 
neighborly relations prevailing through- 
out the country, there would be no Mexi- 
can problem 





Speaking 


of Books 


(Continued from page 6) 


not always the case. There may, for in- 
stance, be enough really excellent story 
material in the book to carry the excess 
weight. Or there may on the other hand 
be a certain unconscious and communi- 
cable charm in the author’s own delight in 
his or her chosen setting, which, coupled 
with a reasonable degree of dramatic 
quality, may even make such a book a 
moderate success. And occasionally a 
first novel—a first novel in which back- 
ground plays an important part—com- 
bines both of these characteristics and suc- 
ceeds in marked fashion. 


T is this last class into which Armine 

von Tempski’s “Hula” (Stokes) falls. 
The book is a good deal too long—but you 
do go onreading it tothe end. Thestory is 
overcrowded with “color”, with “‘atmos- 
phere”, even with unnecessary character 
“bits” —yet you find all these things quite 
as acceptable as the story itself. The book 
soaks you so completely in Hawaii that 
you ought to get good and properly tired 
of it—but you don’t. Which is probably 
why it’s in its fifth printing now. 

As for the narrative itself, it revolves 
about the fortunes of the petered-out 
Calhoun family. Hula is the youngest, a 
beautiful creature, not much more than a 
child, and it is her frank love for an older 
man which makes the story. Hula, in 
fact, contributes more than anyone else 
to the making of the entire book. Miss 
von Tempski has done an excellent piece 
of work in her characterization of this 
romantic, wilful, tempestuous child; she 
has added a very real, very vivid portrait 
to the gallery of fiction heroines. 

Altogether, “Hula” is a readable, pleas- 
ant story., The author’s fondness for her 
island country and her ability to com- 
municate that fondness to her readers, 
her undeniable success in creating a 
unique figure in the extraordinary girl 
who holds the center of the stage—these 
things combine to lift “Hula” several 
notches above the average first novel. 
And the fact that Miss von Tempski is a 
bit fond of riding close to the edge of senti- 
mentality, (once, indeed, she falls com- 
pletely over for a stickily wicked moment 
and saves herself only by a mighty scram- 
ble back to the firm ground of virtue) need 
not be taken too seriously. Lack of re- 
straint is, after all, her chief fault and re- 
straint is not precisely a common quality 
in first novels anyhow. 


The Red Pavilion 


Tz publishers get John Gunther’s 
“The Red Pavilion” (Harper’s) off 
to a good start by explaining carefully on 
the jacket that the book is not, as the 
“New Yorker” has it, “for the old lady 
from Dubuque.” Having planted thus 
slyly the suspicion that this first novel is 
the kind of thing the Watch and Ward 
Society is snifing after—something, at 
any rate, not quite nice—they, (the pub- 
lishers still), doubtless expect to reap the 
reward of their acumen through watching 
the profits roll in. 

As a matter of fact, they’ll probably do 
well with the book, rather in spite of than 
because of any naughty cast ew in it. 
Mr. Gunther does his worst when he’s 
trying to be shocking, his best when he— 
apparently—forgets himself in his Richard 
and his Shirley. In these two characters, 
a man and wife who can neither get along 
with each other nor without each other he 
has pitched upon two representatives of a 
fast growing group; in his development 
of the man and the woman and their 
wretched but by no means uncommon 
situation he has done a good enough job 
to make his book worth while in spite of 
its superficial naughtinesses, its more than 
occasional sophomoricities. 


ME: GUNTHER’S setting is Chi- 
cago’s Bohemia, his characters 
for the most part the young intellectuals 
of that twilight zone and the near- 
young and near-intellectual who dangle 
about its fringe. Naturally intellectual 
young people are sometimes bad—oh, 
quite bad—and of course they’re very 
very wise and very very wordly. In 
fact Mr. Gunther’s young people are so 
very wise and so very wordly and some- 
times so very bad, that the reader 
occasionally suspects them of posing— 
without, however, their creator, Mr. 
Gunther, knowing it. 

There, in a nutshell, is our chief diffi- 
culty with a book which is worth reading 
nevertheless for its major problem and the 
author’s working out of that problem. 
Mr. Gunther has set out to spoof his 
readers just a little, as all truly sophisti- 
cated novelists should do, be it under- 
stood. But his very spoofing is just a 
trifle naive. Mr. Gunther is not quite cer- 
tain that he will always be understood. 


Where he should have both feet firmly 
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planted on the ground of not caring two 
hoots whether he’s understood or not, he 
is teetering most of the time on a pre- 
carious footing of doubt as to whether or 
not his readers will be subscribers to the 
“New Yorker’—and too often he finds 
it necessary to wave his arms to keep his 
balance. The garment of actual sophisti- 
cation is both cut to fit and molded by 
wearing. Mr. Gunther’s suit has been 
well enough tailored, no doubt, but it has 
yet to suffer its first sponge and press. 

Nevertheless, as we said before, ‘“The 
Red Pavilion” is worth your reading. The 
author has gotten at a real theme and he 
has developed it with more than average 
perception. All that he needs is a little 
longer wearing of the new suit of smart- 
ness which he has chosen for his own; 
another novel or so and he’ll be accus- 
tomed both to the pattern and the fit— 
familiar enough with his own elegance at 
least, so that he will stop hitching up his 
trousers at the knees every time he sits 
down! 





Strange Pastures 


(Continued from page 80) 


for words in Wyoming, with nothing but 
the stars to look at nights.” 

But you can’t never tell how them 
things’ll work out. That was three sum- 
mers ago. Just last week I happened on 
Jim and his wife campin’ there at the lake 
where they first met up. 

‘‘We’ve always planned to come in here 
again sometime,” says Jim, shakin’ me 
real feelin’ by the hand. ‘We was aimin’ 
to stay about a week this trip, if Claire 
can stand it.” 

“Don’t you feel to home in this country 
yet, ma’am?” I asks. 

“Oh yes,” she says, “I’m wild about it, 
but I keep thinking I ought to be down 
at the ranch with little Jim.” 

“Aw shucks!” I says. ‘‘You’re as bad 
as that brown mare Rosemary, Mrs. Cax- 
ton.’ 





Drive Right In! 


(Continued from page 69) 


nestling your face in,” I told her. There 
was a scream and the garland of lovely 
red leaves was hastily thrown down. I 
gave the woman some soda and a basin of 
water, and I sincerely hope the soda-water 
wash she gave her face, neck and arms 
saved her the days, even weeks of torment 
she was probably in for. 

August and September are the auto- 
tourist months. Then hundreds of ma- 
chines from all parts of the U. S. and Can- 
ada pass the place. Many of them stop 
in. I don’t maintain an auto-camp; I 
have no baths, community kitchen or 
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Morher—Come out of the Kitchen - 

















No More Hot Summer Kitchens 


with a HOTPOINT Super-Automatic Electric Range 


IVES, Mothers! Learn about this 

MODERN way to cook. No longer 
need you stay at home near your cooking, 
to watch it and see that it is properly done. 
No more guessing at cooking temperatures. 
No more uncertainty about results. 

With a Hotpoint Super-Automatic Elec- 
tric Range you can go out for precious 
sunshine hours with the children, for golf, 
shopping, bridge or matinee. 

You can place a complete meal in the 
oven —roast, potatoes, vegetables en casse- 
role and a dessert for instance. Merely set 
the Automatic Temperature Control for 
the exact heat to be maintained during the 
cooking. Then set the Automatic Timer for 
the time the cooking should start and the 
time it should stop. And leave for all day if 
you like. When you return at dinner time, 
open the oven. You'll find the dinner ready 
to serve, hot and more deliciously cooked 
than if you had constantly watched it, the 
old-fashioned, tied-to-the-kitchen way. 

Electrical cookery is MODERN. It is 
cooler, cleaner, more convenient, saves 
time. Hundreds of thousands of women in 
all parts of the country are now cooking 
electrically more on Hotpoint ranges than 
any other make. 

Buy no range until you have seen the 
wonderful new Hotpoint Electric Ranges. 

Hotpoint Electric Ranges aresold by thou- 
sands of Electric Light Companiesin various 
parts of the country, practically all of them 
giving special, low cooking costs. As soon 
as all electric companies can take care of 
the demand, this great new convenience will 
be made available everywhere. Ask your 
local lighting company if they can supply 
electric range service in your neighborhood; 
or write us for complete literature and in- 
formation on Hotpoint electric cookery. 


“‘There’s a Hotpoint Electric Range for 
every purse and purpose”’ 





Enjoy Cool Summer Cooking 





Prepare cool Summer breakfasts and lunch- 
eons right at the table with the aid of a 
Hotpoint Percolator and Triplex Grill. The 
Hotpoint Triplex Grill will broil bacon or 
chops, fry, boil, poach eggs and make beau- 
tifully browned toast — any three operations 
at once. You can cream chicken, chipped 
beef or some other light delicacy for lunch- 
eon. And the Hotpoint percolator assures 
you a new coffee delight. All without taking 
a step from the table. 

See your nearest Hotpoint dealer today. 
Start these easy, cool Summer breakfasts and 
luncheons tomorrow. 


(The Triplex Grill is $13.50; others from 
$4.00 up. Percolators from $9.00 up.) 











EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., 
Inc. 

World’s largest manufacturer of electric ranges 
and household electric heating appliances 
155 New Montgomery Street, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. 
Branches and Factory Service Stations 

in principal cities 

(In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., 

Ltd., Toronto.) 
* 


SERVANTS 
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VIEW FINDERS ON INSPIRATION POINT 
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Offers a miper’ 
anorama, o 
Soden Californias 
finest scenery 


THE WORLD FAMOUS 


MOUNTAIN 
TROLLEY TRIP 
to 


MT. LOWE TAVERN 


AND COTTAGES 
é " 
Of . year round resort: 
y WRITE FOR 


ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC 


O. A. SMITH~ PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
LOS ANGELES 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods end Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
- shipping. Cars carefylly loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Franeiseo, Monadnock Bidg. Los Angeles, Yan Nuys Bidg. 
Seattle, L: 6. Smith Bidg. Philadelphia, Drexel Building 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Bidg. 
New York, Eqaitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bidg. 
St. Louls, 1800 N. Broadway Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bidg. 
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Y FAMOUS 
FOR FOOD 
d The Hotel Van Nuys has \ 
maintained its reputation 
as a rendezvous for epi- 
cures for over a quarter of 
a@ century. 


Faultless in cuisine, 
service and appointments. 


MODERATE RATES 
Write for illustrated folder 
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cabins. Mine is a picnic park. But when 
clean respectable people drive in and want 
to pitch their tents a night or two, I am 
glad to have them. My campers are usu- 
ally people touring the country who prefer 
camping in some quiet place like mine to 
putting up in the crowded auto-camps. 

I have had touring parties that carried 
little more than their blankets and a frying 
pan; and J have had tourists that traveled 
de luxe, their cars being fitted up with 
every camping comfort and convenience 
possible. 


RETIRED dentist from San 

Mateo drives in once in a while 
to camp overnight. He built the body of 
his camp coach himself. The top can be 
raised; one side opens out; the doors and 
windows are screened. It contains an 
ice-box, water tank, pantry, stove, a 
wonderful bed, electric lights, is equipped 
with a radio, and has a platform in front 
for the dog. 

Two summers past a veritable bungalow 
on wheels rolled into the park. There 
were five in the party, and they were six 
weeks out of Boston. Their “car” was as 
large as any auto stage I have ever-seen on 
any California highway. The vehicle con- 
tained three rooms—a driver’s compart- 
ment in front, a middle room with dining 
table and chairs, and an observation par- 
lor in the rear. The seats were cleverly 
designed to be made up into berths at will. 
In the observation parlor were book 
shelves, a typewriter on a table, and a 
morris-chair. Beneath the car was a re- 
frigerator. On top was stored baggage. 

I have been told that the auto stages 
plying between San Francisco and Santa 
Cruz cost ten thousand dollars each; and 
basing my estimate upon that figure I am 
sure this auto-pullman from Boston must 
have cost at least $25,000 to build and 
equip. Its gas consumption must have 
been enormous. But that party of Bos- 
tonians was seeing California and seeing 
it right. 

So it goes. Running a place of this kind 
is fun—and it’s work. And of course it is 
profitable to a certain extent. Beyond 
everything else, it’s a splendid way to get 
acquainted with your fellow humans. 
I’ve found people, in the main, stimulating 
and interesting—grown-ups and children 
alike. But there’s one thing; they do need 
disciplining. Rules and regulations are as 
much a part of a picnic-park as of a school. 
Each year I post a notice for the informa- 
tion of my patrons. Here is a copy of the 
one I posted this spring: 


NOTICE 

Please don’t throw your trash around. Put 
it in the cans provided for that purpose. I have 
to pick up everything you throw on the ground, 
and it looks like the devil while it is lying there. 
Help me keep the place clean for those that 
come after you. 

Make no fires anywhere except in the fire- 
places provided. 

All super-heavyweights please keep off the 
swing, likewise the see-saw. 

If you slip out of a hammock, fall from the 
swing, tumble off the tree platform, slide into 
the creek, or if a mosquito mauls you or a gnat 
nips you or a bee bites you, don’t blame me. 
I will not be responsible for any accident. 

If you like my place, come again. I'll try to 
make you happy. If you don’t like it here, look 
for the sign THIS WAY OUT. —Don. 


Fant 
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Up near the Stars he 
and the Moon 


x Y 


ANFF 


—aloft in the sky-high Canadian 
Pacific Rockies, with its opulence of 
far-flung vistas, golf, warm sulphur 
plunge, trail riding, the Indian pow- 
wow arid the newly reconstructed 
Banff Springs Hotel. Close by is 
Lake: Louise with its close-up of 
scenic’ glory—perhaps the most per- 
fect gem of beauty in this world’... 
or any other. ,s2: 

Also there are Bungalow Camps, 
delightfully located and connected 
by 300 miles of pony trail and motor 
road. Rates only $5.50 a day in- 
cluding meals. See agent or 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
621 So. Grand, Los Angeles 
675 Market St., San Francisco 
also Portland, Tacoma, Seattle 











Alaskan RAW FURS 


Old Ivory beads. Indian curios. 
Genuine Willow Root Fancy Baskets 
From the Lair of Quality. 


Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 














Classified Advertising 


PATENTS 








Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
“Record of Invention Blank" before disclosing in- 
ventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for our inspection and instructions . Terms 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart Blidg., 
San Francisco. Main Offices 751 9th, Wash., D. C. 





Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. . Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





HELP WANTED 





If you are a man worthy of the name and not 
afraid to work I'll bet you $50.00 you can't work for 
us ee | days and earn less than $200.00. Think 
I'm bluffing? Then answer this ad and show me up. 
Spa for managers. Wonder Box sells on sight. 
The best selling proposition in America ay. 
Write Tom Walker, Dept. 144, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for 
newspapers, nes. Ex mce unnecessary. 
Details and copyright book FREE. Press Syndi- 
cate, 1255, St. Louis, Mo. 


Men wanti forest ranger job; $125-$200 
month, nice cabin. Hunt, trap and patrol. Write 
for list National forests. Rayson, Dept. B-26, 
Denver, Colo. 








LITERARY CRITIC 


Well-known author (recommended by editors) 
offers Criticism, Sales Service (Stories, Photoplays, 
Novels, etc.) to new and established writers. Also 
Collaborations. Laurence D’Orsay, P. O. Box 
2602-C, San Francisco. 


HOME FOR SALE 


“Rainbow Ridge,’’ charming country place 
in Los Gatos hills. Main bungalow, guest cottage, 
baths, servant’s cabin, double garage with ample 
storeroom, tank house hot and cold showers, brick 
driveways and walks. Beautiful shrubs, forty trees 
of assorted fruits. Ideal summer or all year home. 
Famous health building and giving climate. Excep- 
tionally good road. Address Howard Throckmorton, 
Los Gatos, Calif. 





























Camels—created for enjoyment 


© 1927 


THE people of this modern age are the 
busiest workers of all time. But they are 
wise enough to seek relaxation, and they 
place Camel first among cigarettes. 

For Camel is the modern word for en- 
joyment. In your work and in your play, 
through busy days or restful evenings, 
Camel will answer your every mood. 

The world’s largest tobacco organiza- 
tion secures the best of everything for 


Camels. The choicest tobaccos grown. 





Such blending as you never dreamed of 
for enhancing the taste of fragrant to- 
baccos. And through it all a skill and 
sureness in producing the world’s best. 

Modern smokers are the hardest to 
please ever known. And they find their 
favorite in Camel. No other cigarette in 
any age was ever so popular as Camel is 
today. Your supreme tobacco pleasure is 
waiting for you here. 

“Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COM PANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 











